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l^atM StBlrirt (Eoitrt 

SouTUBBN District or Nbw York 


United States of America 
—?a— 

OEoucE Btoksky, Charles Hoff, Al Gold, 

CUFFORO LAOBOLBS 

Defendant* 

Dockat EnfriM 

Date Proceeding* 

6-21-73—Filed Indictment 

assigneti to Judge Pierce as a related matter 
(73 CB 257) 

6- 28-73—All Defts, (attys. present) Plead not guilty. Re¬ 

leased on their own recognisance. Pierce, J. 

7- 18-73—ALL DEFT8.—Filed affdvt & notice of motion to 

dismiss, bill of particulars, discovery etc.—Bet. 
date to be set 

7- 18-73—ALL DEFT8.—Filed memorandum of law in 

support of the pre-trial motions cu behalf of 
the Union Defts. 

• • • • • 

8- 2-73—ALL DEFTS.—Filed Gov’t affdvt in response to 

the joint motions by defts. for bill of particulars 
and for discovery & inspection. 

8- 2-73—ALL DEFTS.—Filed Gov’t memorandum of law 
in opiK)sition to motion for particulars. 


* I «>. 
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Docket EtUriet 

Date Proceedingt 

8- 2-73—ALL DEFT8.—Filed Gov’t niemorandam In op¬ 
position to pre-trial motions to dismiss. 

g. 8-73—ALL Deft*.—Filed reply memorandum of law in 
support of the pre-trial motions on behalf of the 
onion deft*. 

8-16-73—Filed transcript of proc*eedingH dtd Jane 28, 
1973. 

12-21-73—Filed OPINION #40,142—The Gov't to provide 
the partic ulars & discovery granted herein no later 
than Jan. 4, 1974. The Gov’t is requested to pro¬ 
vide the Court with a copy of these disclosures, on 
Jan. 4, 1974. On the same date, the gov’t should 
file its response to the issue raised by the Court 
herein at 8.A., 2. The Trial of 73 Cr. 615 is pres¬ 
ently scheduled to commence Feb. 11, 1974 at 
9:30 A.M., with trial of 73 Cr. 614 to commence 
immediately thereafter. Indictment 73 Cr. 616, 
against the union shop manufacturers for viola¬ 
tions of the Taft-Hartley law, will follow. The 
trial of the civil case against the union defts. 73 
Civ. 1268, is adjourned sine die.—8o Ordered— 
Pierce, J. Mailed notices. 

1- 28-74—Filed Govt’s amended Bill of Particulars. 

2- 16-74—Filed Govt’s Order, Application and Affidavit that 

Daniel Ginsburg is ordered to testify and produce 
evidence at the trial.—PIERCE, J. 

2-16-74—Filed Govt’s Order, Application and Affidavit that 
Daniel Oroosman is ordered to testify and produce 
evidence at the trial—PIERCE, J. 

2-21-74—Filed Govt’s Order, Application and Affidavit that 
Harry Jaffee is ordered to testify and produce 
evidence at the trial—PIERCE, J. 
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Docket Entriee 

Date Proceedinge 

2-26-74—Filed QovI’h Order, Application and Affidavit that 
Henry Katcher ia ordered to testify and produce 
evidence at the trial. Pierce, J. 

2-11-74—Trial begun with a Jury as to all Deft’s as 
charged. 

2-13-74—Trial Cont’d. 

2-14-74—Trial Ckint’d. 

2-15-74—Trial Cont’d. 

2-19-74—Trial Cont’d. 

2-20-74—Trial Cont’d. 

2-21-74—Trial Cont’d. 

2-22-74—Trial Cont’d. 

2-25-74—Trial Cont’d. 

2-26-74—Trial Cont’d.—Gov’t moves to dismiss CT8 8, 13, 
21, 22, & 31—GRANTED. 

2-27-74—Trial Cont’d.—Jury begins deliberations. 

2-28-74—Trial Cont’d.—.Jury returns with a VERDICT of 
GUILTY as to Deft 8TOF8KY on Counts 1 thru 
5, 23, 24, 25, & 26. 

Jury finds Deft HOFF, GUILTY on counts 1, 6, 
7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 19, 20 & 27. 

Jury finds Deft GOLD, GUILTY on each of CTS 
1 thru 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 23, 24, 
32 k 33. 

As to Deft. LAGEOLE8, Jury finds him GUILTY 
on CT8 1, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

P.8.I. onlered. Sentence 4-17-74 @ 4:00 PM—ALL 
(4) Deft’s cont’d R.O.R.—PIERCE, J. 


S 
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Docket Entriee 

Date Proceedings 

3-29-74—Filed trauHcript of record of proceedings, dated 
February 11, 13, 14, & 15, 1974. 

3-29-74—Filed transcript of record of proceedings, dated 
February 25, 26, & 27, 1974. 

3- 29-74—Filed transcript of record of proceedings, dated 

February 19, 20, 21, & 22, 1974. 

4- 22-74—Filed Defts. Memorandum of Law for a New Trial 

on the Qround of Newly discovered evidence. 

4-22-74—Filed Defts. Notice of Motion. Re: For a New 
Trial on the Newly discovered Evidence, ret 
4/29/74. 

4- 22-74—Filed Defts. Notice of Motion. Re: for a Judgment 

of Acquittal, ret. 4/29/74. 

f 

5- 14-74—Filed Defts. Supplemental Memorandum of Law 

on their motion for a new trial pursuant to Fed. 
R. Grim. P. 33. 

5-29-74—Filed Affidavit by Elkan Abramowitz in further 
support of'defts. pending motion for a new trial & 
in response to the affidavits of Asst. US Attys. on 
5/23/74. CLIFFORD LAQEOLE8— 

5 31-74—Filed JUDGMENT and ORDER OF PROBA¬ 
TION (# ) (atty present) It is Adjudged 

that the deft is hereby committed to the custody 
of the Atty Qen’l for imprisonment for a period 
of ONE (1) YEAR on each of cts. 1 & 6 to run 
consecutively to each other. ONE (1) YEAR on 
each of counts 7 & 9, said terms to run consecu¬ 
tively to each other, but concurrently with the 
terms imposed on cts. 1 & 6. ONE (1) YEAR on 
each of cts. 10 & 11 to run consecutively to each 
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Docket Entriet 

Date Proceedinge 

G-31-74—other, but concurrently with the tennH imposed on 
cts. 1 & 6. ONE (1) YEAR on ct. 12, said term to 
run concurrently with the terms imposed on cts. 

1 & 6. Execution of prison sentence is hereby 
suspended and the deft, is placed on probation for 
a period of TWO (2) YEARS, subject to the 
standing probation order of this court. In addi> 
tion, deft, shall pay a fine to the U.S. in the sum 
of FIVE-HUNDRED (|500.) DOLLARS on ct. 
1; and in the sum of TWO HUNRED-FIFTY 
(f25U) DOLLARS on each of counts 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 
and 12. Total tines of TWO-THOUSAND (|2,000) 
DOLLARS to be paid or deft, is to stand commit¬ 
ted until fine is paid or he is otherwise discharged 
by due course of law. Period of probation is to 
begin immediately. Fines are stayed pending ap¬ 
peal .... Pierce, J. 

5-31-74—mEOROE STOFSKY—Filed JUDGMENT and 
COMMITMENT (# ) (atty present) It is 

Adjudged that the deft, is committed to the 
custody of the Atty QenT for a period THREE 
(3) YEARS on each of cts. 23, 24, 25 and 26 to 
run concurrently with each other. ONE (1) YEAR 
on each of counts 3, 4 & 5 to run consecutively to 
each other, but concuri-ently with the terms im¬ 
posed on counts 23, 24, 25 & 26. ONE (1) YEAR 
on each of counts 1 and 2 to run consecutively to 
each other, but concurrently with the terms im¬ 
posed on cts. 23, 24, 25 & 26. In addition, deft, 
shall pay a fine to the U.S. in the sum of TWO 
THOUSAND (12,000.) DOLLARS on each of eta. 
2, 3, 4 & 5; and in the sum of TWO THOUSAND- 
FIVE HUNDRED (12,500) DOLLARS on each 
of cts. 23 & 24. ToUl fines of THIRTEEN THOU- 







Docket EtUriee 


Date Proceedings 

5 - 31 - 74 —SAND (|13,000) DOLLARS to be paid or deft 
ia to atand committed until fine is paid or he is 
otherwiae diacharged by due courae of law. Deft 
releaaed on hia own recogniaance pending appeal. 
.... Pierce, J. Issued commitment 6-7-74. 

5 - 31 - 74 —CHARLES HOFF-Filed JUDGMENT and COM¬ 
MITMENT—(# ) (atty present). It is Ad¬ 

judged that the deft, is hereby committed to the 
custody of the Atty Gen’l for imprisonment for a 
period of THREE (3) YEARS on ct 27. ONE (1) 
YEAR on each of cts. 6, 7 and 9 to run consecu- 
tlvely to each other, but concurrently with the 
term imposed on ct. 27. ONE (1) YEAR on each 
of cts. 10, 11 and 12 to run consecutively to each 
other, but concurrently with the term imposed on 
ct. 27. ONE (1) YEAR on each of cts. 18, 19 & 
20 to run consecutively to each other, but con¬ 
currently with the term imposed on count 27. 
ONE (1) YEAR on ct 1 to run concurrently with 
term imposed on ct. 27. In addition, deft shall 
pay a fine to U.S. in the sum of TWO THOUSAND 
(|2,000) DOLLARS on ct 27; and ONE THOU¬ 
SAND DOLLARS on each of cts. 1, 6, 7, 9, 10,11, 
12, 18, 19 & 20. Total lines of TWELVE-THOU¬ 
SAND (112,000) DOLLARS to be paid or deft, 
is to stand committed until fine paid or he is 
otherwise discharged by due course of law. Deft 
released on bis own recognisance pending appeal. 
.... Pierce, J. Is8ue<l Commitment 6-7-74. 

5-31-74—AL GOLD—Filed JUDGMENT and COMMIT¬ 
MENT— (# ) (atty present) It is Adjudged 

that deft, is hereby committed to the custody of 
the Atty Gen’l for imprisonment for a period of 










Docket Entriee 


Date rroceedinga 

5.31.74_TWO (2) YEARS on each of eta. 23, 24, 32 and 
33 to run concurrently with each other. ONE (1) 
YEAR on each of eta. 1 & 2 to run conaecutively 
to each other, but concurrently with the terma 
impoaed on eta. 23, 24, 32 and 33. ONE (1) YEAR 
on each of eta. 3 & 4 to run conaecutively to each 
other but concurrently with the terma impoaed on 
eta. 23, 24, 32 & 33. ONE (1) YEAR on each of 
eta. 5 & 6 to run conaecutively to each other, but 
concurrently with the terma impoaed on eta. 23, 
24, 32 and 33. ONE (1) YEAR on each of counta 
7 and 9 to run conaecutively to each other, but 
concurrently with the terma impoaed on eta. 23, 
24, 32, and 33. ONE (1) YEAR on each of eta. 
10 and 11 to run conaecutively to each other but 
concurrently with the terma impoaed on eta. 23, 
24, 32 and 33. ONE (:•) YEAR on each of eta. 12 
& 14 to run conaecutively to each other, but con¬ 
currently with terriB impoaed on eta. 23, 24, 32, 
and 33. ONE (1) YEAR on each of counta 15 & 
16 to run conaecutively to each other, but con¬ 
currently with the terma impoaed on eta. 23, 24, 
32 and 33. ONE (1) YEAR on ct 17, aaid term 
to run concurrently wtih the terma impoaed on 
eta. 23, 24, 32 and 33. In addition, deft ahall pay 
a fine to the U.8. in the aum of TWO-THOUSAND 
(f2,0U0) DOLLARS on each of eta. 2, 3, 4, 6 and 
23. ToUl flnea of TEN THOUSAND (|10,000) 
DOLLARS to be paid or deft, ia to atand com¬ 
mitted until fine ia paid or be ia otherwiae dis¬ 
charged by due courae of law. Deft, releaaed on hia 
own recognisance pending appeal. . . . Pierce, J. 
laaued Commitment 6-7-74. 


I 
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Docket Entrie$ 

4 

Date Proceedingi 

6 - 3-74— ALL DEFTIsj— Filed order—The sentenceB & fines 
set by this Court on 5-31-74, be & the same are 
stayed pending the hearing and determination ot 
all appeals from the judgments of conviction en¬ 
tered on the 3lBt day of May, 1974, except that 
deft. Clijiord Lageoles is directed to commence 
service of the probation ordered by this Court im¬ 
mediately _Pierce, J.Consented to. 

6- 6-74—ALL DEFT8—Filed Evaluative summaries from 
presentence Reports of Defts. Sealed by order of 
PIERCE, J. Placed in Vault. 

6- 6-74—ALL DEFTS—Filed additional Affdvts of John 
C. Sabetta on opposition to Motion for a New 
Trial. Sealed by order of PIERCE, J. Placed in 
Vault. 

g. 5.74 _Piled Govt’s Memorandum in opposition to Defts 

motion for X'lew Trial. 

6- 5-74—Filed Affdvt of John C. Sabetta in opposition to 
Deft’s motion for a new trial. 

g. 4 Q .74 _CHARLES HOFF and CLIFFORD LAGEOLES 

_Piled notice of appeal from the final judgment 

of conviction and from the order denying a motion 
for a new trial. Mailed notices to Charles Hoff, 
1824 Cynthia Ijane, Merrick, N.Y. 11566, Clifford 
Lageoles, 340 West 28th Street, New York, N.Y., 
U. 8 . Attorney. 

6 - 10 - 74 —GEORGE STOF8KY and AL GOLD—Filed no¬ 
tice of appeal from the judgments of conviction 
and from the order denying a motion for a new 
trial. Mailed notices to George Stofsky, 111 Ester- 
wood Avenue, Dobbs Ferry, New York, A1 Gold, 
2077 Center Avenue, Fort Lee, New Jersey 07024, 
U.S. Atty. 
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Docket Entriea 

Date Proceedings 

6-14-74—ALL DICFTS. Filed OPINION #40821. The mo- 
tioii for a new trial ia hereby denied. The delta’ 
aceuiiipanying motion for a judgment of acquittal 
purHuant to Fe<l. It. ('rim. 29(e) ia hereby denied. 
BO ORDFRED_PIERCE, J. (mailed notice) 

6-26-74—Filed trauacrlpt of record of proceedings dtd: 
Feb. 6-74. 

6-26-74—Filed transcript of record of proceedings dtd: 
May 31-74. 

6-26-74—Filed Bill of Particulars. 

6-26-74—Filed order of Judge Pierce grunting the removal 
of sealed documents from the vault in U.S.D.C., 
S.D.N.Y. to the U.8.C.A. 

6-27-74—Filed Ktii)ulation designating exhibits to be trans¬ 
mitted to the U.S.C.A. 

6-27-74—Filed stipulation designating a true copy of orig¬ 
inal missing tiled document to the U.8.C.A. 

A True Copy 

Raymond P. Bubguardt, Clerk 

' By (Illegible) 

Deputy Clerk 


1 
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IndictfiMnt 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
SOUTHMN DISTBIOT OF NBW YOEK 

73 Cr. 614 

United States of Ambeioa, 

— y .— 

GEOBGE STOK8KY, CHAKU» HOFF, AL OOU), aod 
CUFFOBD LAGBOLEB, 

Defendantt. 


COUNT ONE 


The Grand Jury charges: 


1 From on or about January 1, 1967, up to and in¬ 
cluding September, 1971, in the Southern District of New 
York, George Stofsky, Charles Hoff, A1 Gold and Clifford 
Ugeoles, the defendants, unlawfully, wilfully and know¬ 
ingly did combine, conspire, confederate and agree to¬ 
gether and with each other, and with other persons whose 
names are to the Grand Jury unknown, to commit certain 
offenses against the United States, to wit, to violate TiHe 
18, United States Code, Section 1962(c) and Title 29, 
United States Code, Section 186(b). 


2 At all time relevant to this indictment the defendant 
George Stofsky was the chief executive officer and Manager 
and Charles Hoff was the assistant chief executive officer 
and Assistant Manager of the Furriers Joint Council, a 
union representing workers in the fur garment manufac¬ 
turing industry, with principal offices at 260 Wtat 26th 
Street, New York City. At all times relevant to this in¬ 
dictment the defendants A1 Gold and Clifford IjOgeoles 
were in the employ of the Furriers Joint Council. 
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Indictment 

3. It was a part of the conspiracy charged herein that 
the defendants, being oliicerg and employees of a labor 
organization, to wit, the Furriers Joint CJouncil, which 
represented the employees of employers (such employers 
being hereinafter referred to as union shop manufacturers 
of fur products) who were engaged in an industry affect¬ 
ing commerce, would request, demand and accept payments 
and deliveries of money from said employers. 

4. It was further a part of said conspiracy that the 
defendants, being persons employed by and associated with 
an enterprise ongaged in, and the activities of which 
affected interstate commerce, to wit, the Farriers Joint 
Council, would conduct, and participate directly and in¬ 
directly in, the conduct of such enterprises’s affairs through 
a pattern of racketeering activity, to wit, racketeering acts 
as charged in Counts Two through Twenty-two of this 
indictment. 

5. Among the means by which the defendants carried 
out said conspiracy were the following: 

a. From time to time in the years 1967 through 1972, 
the defendants George Stofsky, Charles Hoff, A1 Gold and 
Clifford Lageoles, all officers and employees of the Fur¬ 
riers Joint Council, re<iuested, demanded and accepted 
payments of money from union shop manufacturers of fur 
products in return for permitting said manufacturers to 
sub contract ont fur manufacturing work to non-union fur 
shops, in violation of the terms of collective bargaining 
agreements between said union shop manufacturers and the 
Furriers Joint Coun'.il. 

OVERT ACTS 

In furtherance of said conspiracy and to effect the 
objects thereof, the following overt acts, among others. 


i 
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were committed by the defendants in the Southern Dis¬ 
trict of New York: 

1. In or about April 1970, the defendant A1 Gold re¬ 
ceived Six Thousand Dollars ($6,000) from Daniel Gross- 
man. 

2. In or about February 1970, the defendant Charles 
Hoflf received Four Thousand Dollars ($4,000) from Sol 
Silberzweig. 

3. In or about September 1970, the defendant A1 Gold 
received Six Thousand Dollars ($6,000) from Daniel Gross- 
man. 

4. In or about Octol>er 1970, the defendant George 
Stofsky received Five Hundred Dollars ($600) from Henry 
Katcher. 

5. In or about the first quarter of 1970, the defendants 
Charles HofT, A1 Gold and Clifford Lageoles received n 
total of $376 from Harry Hessel. 

6 . In or about February 1971, the defendants George 
Stofsky and A1 Gold met with Daniel Grossman. 

(Title 18, United States Code, Section 371.) 

COUNTS TWO THROUGH TWENTY-TWO 

The Grand Jury further charges: 

On or about the dates hereinafter set forth, in the 
Southern District of New York, George Stofsky, Charles 
Hoff, A1 Gold and Clifford I.Ageoles, the defendants, being 
then and there officers and employees of a labor organiza¬ 
tion, to wit, the Furriers Joint Council, which represented 
the employees of employers who were engaged in an indus¬ 
try affecting commerce, to wit, the fur products manufac¬ 
turing industry, did unlawfully, wilfully and knowingly 
request, demand, receive and accept payments and de¬ 
liveries of money from employers as hereinafter set forth: 
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Union repretentative 


Count 

Date 

Receiving payment 

Amount 

Employer 

2 

(In or about) 
April 1970 

A1 Gold and 

George Stofsky 

36,000 

Daniel Grossman 

3 

September, 

1970 

Al Gold and 

George Stofsky 

36,000 

Daniel Grossman 

4 

April, 

1971 

Al Gold and 

George Stofsky 

36,000 

Daniel Grossman 

6 

September, 

1971 

Al Gold and 

George Stofsky 

36,000 

Daniel Grossman 

6 

The first 
half of 1969 

Charles Hoff 

Al Gold 

Clifford Lageoles 

3 375 

Sam Sherman 

7 

The second 
half of 1969 

Charles Hoff 

Al Gold 

Clifford Lageoles 

3 375 

Sam Sherman 

8 

The first 
quarter of 

1969 

Charles Hoff 

Al Gold 

Clifford Lageoles 

3 375 

Sam Sherman 

9 

The first 
quarter of 

1969 

Charles Hoff 

Al Gold 

Clifford Lageoles 

3 375 

Harry Hessel 

10 

The second 
quarter of 

1969 

Charles Hoff 

Al Gold 

Clifford Lageoles 

3 375 

Harry Hessel 

11 

The third 
quarter of 

1969 

Charles Hoff 

Al Gold 

Clifford Lageoles 

3 375 

Harry Hessel 

12 

The fourth 
quarter of 

1969 

Charles Hoff 

Al Gold 

Clifford Lageoles 

3 375 

Harry Hessel 

13 

The first 
quarter of 

1970 

Charles Hoff 

Al Gold 

Clifford Lageoles 

3 875 

Harry Hessel 
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Count 

Date 

Canton repreaentative 
Receiving payment 

Amount 

Employer 

14 

1969 

A1 Gold 

1 150 

Sol Cohen 

16 

1969 

A1 Gold 

1 500 

Daniel Ginsberg 

16 

December, 1968 

A1 Gold 

1 350 

Walter Steil 

17 

January, 1969 

A1 Gold 

1 400 

Walter Steil 

18 

The ant 
third of 1969 

Charles Hoff 

8 150 

Karl “Jack” 
Schwartxbaum 

19 

The second 
third of 1969 

Charles Hoff 

8 160 

Karl “Jack” 
Schwartxbaum 

20~ 

The last 
third of 1969 

Charles Hoff 

8 150 

Karl “Jack” 
Schwartxbaum 

21 

The Ant 

Charles Hoff 

8 150 

Karl “Jack” 
Schwartxbaum 

22 

third of 1970 

February, 1970 

Charles Hoff 

84,000 

Sol Silberxweig 


(Title 29, United StateH Code, Section 186(b) and 2.) 


COUNT twenty-three 


The Grand Jury further chargCH: 

On or about the dates set forth in Counts 2 through 
17 above, in the Southern District of New York, George 
Stofsky and A1 Gold, the defendants being 
Dloved by an<l associated with an enterprise engaged in, 
SndVhe activitic of which affect^ 
to wit, an association, union and group 
known as the Furriers Joint (^ouncil, unlawful y, wilful y 
and knowingly did conduct and participate, directly and 
indirectly in the conduct of such enterprise’s affairs through 
■;“«? r.ck,.«r.n« .Clvi.,. to wit .cU ^n^tut n. 
Violations of Title 29, United States Code, Section 186 
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which are set forth in Counte 2 through 17 and of this 
Indictment, and are incorporated by reference as if fnlly 
set forth herein. 

(Title 18, United States Code, Sections 1962(c) and 
1961(1)(B) and (C).) 

COUNT TWENTY-FOUR 

The Grand Jury further charges: 

In or about April 1972, in the Southern District of 
New Y'ork, George Stofsky, and A1 Gold, the defendants, 
nnlawfnlly, wilfully, knowingly and corruptly endeavo^ 
to influence, obstruct and impede the due r^dministration 
of justice, in that they requested of one Jack Glasser, who 
was then under subpoena before a federal grand jury 
sitting in the Southern District of New York, that he 
not testify before that grand jury which was then investi¬ 
gating alleged violations of Title 29, United States Code, 
Section 186b by the defendants and others, in return 
for which the defendants offered (1) to obtain and pay 
for a lawyer for Glasser in connection with said investi¬ 
gation and (2) to provide their support and approval for 
a fur indnstry pension for Glasser. 

(Title 18, United States Code, Section 1503.) 

COUNT TWENTY-FIVE 

The Grand Jury further charges: 

From on or aUmt March, 1970 to on or about the 
15th day of April, 1971, in the Southern District of New 
York and elsewhere, the defendant George Stofsky, who 
during the calendar year 1970 was married, did nnlaw- 
fully, wilfully and knowingly attempt to evade and defeat 
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a large part of the income tax doe and owing by him and 
hia wife to ;Jie United States of America for the calendar 
year 1870, by concealing and attempting to conceal from 
all proper oflScers of the United States uf America their 
true and correct taxable income, and by preparing and 
causing to be prepared, by signing and causing to be 
signed, by mailing and causing to be mailed, and by filing 
and causing to be filed a false and fraudulent joint income 
tax return on behalf of himself and his said wife which 
was filed with the Internal Revenue Service, North Atlan¬ 
tic Service Center at Andover, Massachusetts, wherein it 
was stated that their taxable income for said calendar 
year was the sum of $11,570.55 and that the amount of 
tax dee and oming thereon was the sum of $2,221.67, 
whereas, as he then and there well knew, their taxable 
income for the said calendar year was the sum of $18,070.55 
upon which said taxable income they owed to the United 
States of America an income tax of $3,038..33. 

(Title 2G, United States Code, Section 7201.) 

COUNT TV/ENTY-SIX 

The Grand Jury further charges: 

From on or about March, 1971 to on or about the 
15th day of April, 1972, in the Southern District of New 
York and elsewhere, the defendant George Stofsky, who 
during the calendar year 1971 was married, did unlawfully, 
wilfully and knowingly attempt to evade and defeat a large 
part of the income tax due and owing by him and his 
wife to the United States of America for the calendar 
year 1971, by concealing and attempting to conceal from 
all proper officers of the United States of America their 
true and correct taxable income, and by preparing and 
causing to be prepared, by signing and causing to lie 
signed, by mailing and causing to be mailed, and by filing 
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and caoaing to be filed a falae and fraudulent joint income 
tax on behalf of hiniHelf and bia aaid wife which waa 
filed with the Internal Revenue Service, North Atlantic 
Sendee Center at Andover, Muaaac-huaetta, wherein it waa 
atated that their taxable inconic for aaid calendar year 
waa the aum of fl0,45i.84 and that the amount of tax 
due and owing thereon waa the aum of |1,919.40, wbereea, 
aa he then and there well knew, their taxable income for 
the aaid calendar year waa the aum of |16,451.84, upon 
which aaid ta.xable income they owed the United Statea 
of America an income tax of |3,386.52. 

(Title 26, United Statea Code, Section 7201.) 

COUNT TWENTY-SEVEN 

The Grand Jury further charges: 

From on or about January, 1969 to on or about the 
15th day of April, 1970, in the Southern District of New 
York and elsewhere, the defendant Charles Hoff, who dur¬ 
ing the calendar year 1969 waa married, did unlawfully, 
wilfully and knowingly attempt to evade and defeat a 
large part of the income tax due and owing by him and 
bis wife to the United Statea of America for the calendar 
year 1969, by concealing and attempting to conceal from 
all proper officers of the United Statea of America their 
true and correct taxable income, and by preparing and 
causing to be pre|)ared, by signing and causing to be 
signed, by mailing and causing to be mailed, and by filing 
and causing to be tiled a false and fraudulent joint income 
tax return on behalf of himself and bin aaid wife which 
was filed with the Internal Revenue Service. NoKh Atlantic 
Service Center at Andover, Masaaebnaetts, wherein it was 
atated that their taxable income for aaid calendar year 
was the sum of fl7,800.41 and that the amount of tax 
due and owing thereon was the sum of |4,140.52, whereas. 


f 
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at) he then and there well knew, their taxable income for 
the said calendar year was the snm of fl9,250.41, upon 
which taxable income they owed to the United States 
of America an income tax of |4,687.12. 

(Title 26, United States Code, Section 7201.) 

COUNT THIRTY-ONE 

The Grand Jury further charges: 

From on or about January, 1870 to on or about the 
15th day of April, 1971, in the Southern District of New 
York, and elsewhere, tLv defendant Charles Hoff, who 
during the calendar year 1970 was married, did unlaw¬ 
fully, wilfully and knowingly attempt to evade and defeat 
a large part of the income tax due and owing by him and 
his wife to the United States of America for the calendar 
year 1970, by concealing and attempting to conceal from 
^1 1 proper olBcers of the United States of America their 
true and correct taxable income, and by preparing and 
causing to be prepared, by signing and causing to be 
signed, by mailing and causing to be mailed, and by filing 
and causing to be filed a false and t audulent Joint'income 
tax return on behalf of himself ana his said wife which 
was filed with the Internal Revenue Service Center at 
Andover, Massachusetts, wherein it was stated that their 
taxable income for said calendar year was the sum of 
115,009.13 and that the amount of tax due and owing 
the^n was the sum of 13,087.59, whereas, as he then 
and there well knew, their taxable income for the said 
calendar year was the snm of |19,784.13, upon which said 
taxable income they owed to the United States of America 
an income tax of |4,427.56. 

(Title 26, United States Code, Section 7201.) 


/ 
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COUNT THIRTY-TWO 

The Grand Jury further charges: 

From on or about January, 1970 to on or about the 
15th day of April, 1971, iu the kiouthern District of New 
York, and elsewhere, the defendant A1 Gold, who during 
the calendar year 1970 was married, did unlawfully, wil¬ 
fully and knowingly attempt to evade and defeat a large 
part of the income tax due and owing by him and his wife 
t(» the United Htates of America for the calendar year 
1970, by concealing and attempting to conceal from all 
proper officers of the United States of America their true 
and correct taxable income, and by preparing and causing 
to be prepared, by signing and causing to be signed, by 
mailing and causing to be mailed, and by filing and causing 
to be filed a false and fraudulent joint income tax return 
on behalf of himself and his said wife which was filed 
with the Internal Revenue Service, North Atlantic Service 
Center at Andover, Massachusetts, wherein, it was stated 
that their taxable income for said calendar year was f'e 
sum of 15,479.40 and that the amount of tax due and 
owing thereon was the sum of 9924.08, whereas, as he 
then and there well knew, their taxable income for the 
said calendar year was the sum of •11 ,854.40, upon which 
said taxable income they ow'ed the United States of 
America an income tax of 92,283.67. 

(Title 26, United States Code, Section 7201.) 

COUNT THIRTY-THREE 

The Grand Jury further charges: 

From on or about January, 1971 to on or about the 
15th day of April, 1972, in the Southern District of New 
York and elsewhere, the defendant A1 Go7J, who during 
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the calendar year 1971 was married, did unlawfully, wil¬ 
fully and knowingly attempt to evade and defeat a large 
part of the income tax due and owing by him and his 
wife to the United States of America for the calendar 
year 1971, by concealing and attempting to conceal from 
all proper officers of the United States of America their 
true and correct taxable income, and by preparing and 
causing to be prepared, by signing and causing to be 
signed, by mailing and causing to be mailed, and by filing 
and causing to be filed a false and fraudulent joint income 
tax retura on behalf of hijnself and his arid wife which 
was filed with the Internai Revenue Service, North Atlantic 
Service Center at Andover, Massachusetts, wherein it was 
stated that their taxable income for said calendar year 
was the sum of |b,220.52 and that the amount of tax due 
and owing thereon was the sum of |1,041.90, whereas, as 
he then and there well knew, their taxable income for the 
said calendar year was the sum of |12,220.52, npo.i which 
said taxable income they owed to the United States o/ 
America an income tax of |2,315.13. 

(Title 26, United States Code, Section 7201.) 

Foreman Paul J. Curban 

Unitec! States Attorney 
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United States Goarthonse 
Foiey Square 

New York, New York 10007 
By: Maubicb M. Me Dkbmott 
Assistant U.S. Attorney 

Attorney for United States of America 

Lawrence W. Pierce, D.J. 

Memorandum and Order 

Seven officials and employees of the Furriers Joint 
Council, a union representing workers in New York’s fur 
ganaeut manufacturing industry, have been variously 
charged in two separate indictments with, among other 
things, violations of the provisions of the Organised Crime 
Control Act of 1970, directed at racketeer influenced and 
corrupt organisations, 18 U.S.C. § 1961 et seq. 

Defendants have joined ‘ in an omnibus pre-trial motion 
seeking dismissal of various counts of each indictment, and 
for particulars and discovery, and for a government investi¬ 
gation with respect to possible wire-tapping and govern¬ 
ment-sponsored burglary. This memorandum and order will 
deal with most of defendants’ motions. 

The structure of each indictment is essentiiilly the same, 
although a somewhat different set of defendants is named 
in each.' The foundation for each indictment is the section 
of the Organized Crime Control Act which provides that: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person employed by or 
associated with any enterprise engaged in, or the 
activities of which affect, interstate or foreign com¬ 
merce, to conduct or participate, directly or indirect- 
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ly, ill the conduct of Huch enterprieea’ affairs through 
a pattern of racketeering activity or collection of un¬ 
lawful debt.’ 18 U.8.C. § 1962(c). 

“Hacketeering activity” is defined in 18 U.8.C. 1961(1) 

(A)-(D) as: 

“(A) any act or threat involving murder, kidnapping, 
gambling, arson, robberj’, bribery, extortion, or deal 
ing in narcotic or other dangerous drugs, which is 
chargeable under 8tate law and punishable by im¬ 
prisonment for more than one year; 

(B) any act which is indictable under any of the 
following provisions of title 18, United 8tate8 Code: 
. . . section 1951 (relating to interference with com¬ 
merce, robbery, or extortion) . . . , 

(C) any act which is indictable under title 29, United 
8tates Code, section 136 (dealing with restrictions of 
payments and loans to labor organizations), or . . . 

(D) . . 

“Pattern of racketeering activity” is defined in 18 U.8.C. 
1961(5). It requires 

“at least two acts of racket^ring activity, one of 
which occurred after the effective date of this chapter 
[October 16, 1970] and the last of which occurred 
within ten years (excluding any period of imprison¬ 
ment) after the commission of a prior act of rac¬ 
keteering activity;. . . ” 

Each indictment, in a series of substantive counts, 
charges independent federal crimes. These substantive 
crimes, which are also “racketeering activities” as defined 
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in § 1961(1) (B) or (C), are then incorporated aa predicate 
offenaea in yet another aubatantive count in each indictment 
charging that certain of the defendnnta named therein con- 
dncted or participated in the affaira of the union through 
a pattern of racketeering activity, aa proacribed in § 1962 
(c) (hereinafter “the racketeering oflfenae”). 

Indictment 73 Cr. 614 namea defendanta Stofaky, Hoff, 
Gold and Lageolea and ia premiaed, in the main, upon al¬ 
leged aubatantive violationa of the Taft-Hartley Law, 29 
U.B.C. § 136(b), which prohibita acceptance of certain pay- 
menta by union oSicera and agenta from employera. In 
21 counta (2-22) it chargca that on 21 different occaaiona 
between January 1967 and September 1971, certain of theae 
defendanta unlawfully accepted paymenta from certain 
union-ahop manufacturera in return for permitting theae 
manufacturera to aub-contract for manufacturing work out 
to non-union ahopa in contravention of the collective bar¬ 
gaining agreement between the nnion-ahopa and the union. 
Count 23 of the indictment incorporatea aa predicate offenaee 
15 of the alleged independent violationa of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and chargee a racketeering offenee in violation of 18 
U.8.C. § 1962(c) againat defendanta Stofaky and Gold. 
Count 1 chargee all four of the defendanta wit’i conapiracy 
to violate both the Taft-Hartley law and the rackeetering 
Htatute. In addition, the indictment includea. in Count 24, 
a charge of obatruction of justice, 18 U.S.C. § 1503, againat 
defendanta Stofaky and Gold. And finally, the indictment 
includea aix counta of income tax evasion, 26 U.S.C. § 7201, 
two againat defendant Stofaky, two againat defendant Hoff 
and two againat defendant Gold. 

Indictment 73 Cr. 615 namea defendants Stofaky, Gold, 
Apoatolides, Lageolea, Logioa and Ziebal and is baaed, in 
the main, upon allege*! violationa of the Hobba Act, 18 
U.S.C. § 1951, which prohibita extortion in interference with 
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interutate cummerce. In 12 court.!* (3-15) it cbargea that 
on 12 difTerent octrsiouB in Januai^ of 1972, certain of the 
defendantH threatened certain non-union shop fnr manu- 
facturera with injury to persona and property if these manu¬ 
facturers did not cease soliciting sub-contracts from the 
union-shop manufacturers. Count 2 of the indictment in- 
coriiorates as predicates the 12 independent acts alleged in 
Counts 3-15, and charges a racketeering olTense against each 
of the defendants named in the indictment. Count 1 charges 
all six defendants with a conspiracy to violate both the 
Hobbs Act and the racketeering statute. 

A. Motions to Dismiss 

Pursuant to Fed.R.Crim.P. 12, defendants have moved 
to dismiss various counts of each indictment on a variety 
of grounds. 

1. Ccnatitutiomlity of 18 U.8.C.' 1962(c). 

Defendants assert that while the definitional section of 
the Organized Crime Control Act of 1970, 18 U.S.C. § 1961, 
adequately defines “iierson,” “enterprise,” “racketeering ac¬ 
tivity,” and “pattern of racketeering activity,” it never de¬ 
fines the phrase, “conduct or participate ... in the conduct 
of such enterprise’s affairs through a pattern of racketeering 
activity ...” as used in § 1962(c). It is contended that 
§ 1962(c) thus falls to set forth the degree and intensity of 
the relationship required between the racketeering activity 
and the usual operation of the enterprise, and that without ' 
such definition the prospective defendant cannot predict 
with any certainty the conduct sought to be made unlawful. 
The constitutional requirement of definiteness in criminal 
statutes, they urge, would require the statute to state 
whether or not the alleged racketeering activity “must be 
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in furtherance of the enterprise; or if it need be merely not 
hormfal to the enterprise, or even contrary to the goals of 
the enterprise” ... or whether it “must be u vital and 
constant part of the operation of the enterprise or if it 
need be only random and barely related to the usual opera¬ 
tion of the enterprise.” 

In this Court’s view, the statute is clear enough. The 
elements of the predicate offenses are well-defined and 
established. It would be futile for a person to argue that 
he had no warning or knowledge that his conimission of 
such acts would violate the law. Thus, the only serious 
question is whether § 1962(c) gives him adequate warning 
that the commission of more than one such criminal act 
under certain circumstances constitrtes an additional, 
separate crime for which there is a separate penalty. With 
respect to this aspect, the statutory scheme of § 1962(c) is 
not unlike that of 21 U.8.C. § 848 which proscribes “a 
continuing criminal enterprise” in drug trafficking. That 
statute also creates a separate offense based on the com¬ 
mission of predicate crimes under certain defined circum¬ 
stances. Neither statute contains a requirement of scienter 
independent or in addition to that necessary to prove the 
predicate crimes. It was characterized as a business regula¬ 
tory statute and upheld against a vagueness attack in 
United Htates v. Manfredi, Slip Op., #72-2278-82, 2d Cir. 
Nov. 23, 1973, with the Court of Appeals relying in part 
on Papachrietou v. City of Jackeonville, 406 U.S. 166, 162 
(1972), where the Court said, “[i]n the field of regulatory 
statutes governing business activities, where the acts limited 
are in a narrow category, greater leeway is allowed.” If 
this language is applicable to 21 U.8.C. § 848, where the 
purpose of Congress is to eradicate totally illicit enter¬ 
prises, it would s<*em all the more applicable to 18 U.8.C. 
§ 1962 where the congressional purpose is to eradicate 
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crimiual meaiiH of acquiring, maintaining and condncting 
any enteriu'iBc affecting commerce. 

Given the leeway of a regulatory atatate (and even with¬ 
out Huch leeway), § 1962(c) aufiiciently places men of 
reasonable intelligence on notice that {lersons employed by 
the type of enterprise therein defined cannot resort to a 
pattern of specified criminal acts in the conduct of the 
affairs of that enterprise. Set forth, then, on the face of 
the statute is a necessary connection between the person 
who would commit the enumerated predicate acts and the 
enterprise, and between the acts and that person’s par¬ 
ticipation in the operations of the enterprise. 

It is true that the statute does not define this connection 
by distinguishing between predicate acts which play a major 
or a minor role, or any role at all, in what might be seen 
as the usual operations of the enterprise; nor does it re¬ 
quire that such acts be in furtherance of the enterprise, as 
defendants suggest it must 

In this Court’s view, the statute fails to state these 
requirements because Congress did not intend to require 
them in these terms. The perversion of legitimate business 
may take many forms. The goals of the enterprise may 
themselves be perverted. Or the legitimate goals may be 
continued as a front for unrelated criminal activity. Or 
the criminal udivity may be pursued by some persons in 
direct confiict with the legitimate goals, pursued by others. 
Or the criminal activity may, indeed, be utilised to further 
otherwise legitimate goals. No good reason suggests itself 
as to why Congress should want to cover some, but not all 
of these forms; nor is there any good reason why this Court 
should construe the statute to do so. It plainly says that 
it places criminal responsibility on both those who conduct 
and those who participate, directly or indirectly, in the 
conduct of the affairs of the euterprise, without regard to 
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what the enterprise was or was not about at the time in 
question. This may be broad, but it is not vague. 

The government has suggested that the relationshiiis set 
forth in the statute are best characterized as requiring: 

a. that the defendant committed two or more of the 
underlying criminal offenses; 

b. that those offenses were committed in the course of 
his employment by the enterprise in question; 

c. that those offenses were connected with each other 
by some common scheme, plan or motive so as to 
constitute a pattern and not simply a series of dis¬ 
connected acts. 

To the extent that the government’s emphasis is on ob¬ 
jective factors of employment status and commission of the 
predicate acts, this Court accepts the first two suggested 
elements as accurately stating the relationships set forth on 
the face of the statute. The third suggested element is to 
be found nowhere in the statute itself, either in § 1961(5) 
where “pattern ... ” is • ast in quantitative terms only, or in 
§ 1962 where it is used as an element of the crime charged. 

The Court, however, agrees with the proposition, im¬ 
plicit in the government’s suggestion, that the word “pat¬ 
tern” should be construed as requiring more than accidental 
or unrelated instances of proscribed behavior. This word, 
although it is relatively new to the legislative criminal 
lexicon, has received such interpretation under the civil 
rights acts. See, e.g., United 8tatea v. OUntan, .341 F. Supp. 
891, 906 (S.D.N.Y. 1972). Further support for this inter¬ 
pretation is found in a simultaneously enacted section of 
the Organize<l Crime Control Act of 1970, 18 U.8.C. § 3576 
where a “pattern of criminal conduct” is a predicate for 
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Hpecial ufTender HtutuH for the purpoMeH of sentencing. This 
term is deiine<l in § 3575(e) as follows: 

. criminal conduct forms a pattern if it embraces 
criminal acts that hare the same or similar purposes, 
results, participants, victims, or methods of com¬ 
mission, or otherwise are interrelated by distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics and are not isolated events.” 

Statutes enacted together within the Organizetl Crime 
Control Act of 197U have been construed in pari materia. 
See United tStaten v. Becker, 461 F.2d 230 (2d Cir. 1972). 
While § 3575 concerns a pattern discerned for post-convic¬ 
tion purimses and thus involving considerations somewhat 
different from those involved in § 1961 et seq., the policies 
which have led Congress to create a separate crime for a 
pattern of criminal activity are not very different from 
those which have led it to create increased penalties for a 
pattern of conduct which is criminal. Without opining 
whether § 3575(e) is sufficient for its purposes, it would 
seem that it may be used to cast light on the word “pattern” 
as use<l in § 1961. Also, it should be noted that in spite 
of the quantitative nature of the § 1961 definition of 
“pattern,” the major concern of Congress, when it enacted 
§ 1961 et setp was the special danger to legitimate business 
of a continuity of racketeering activity. See 8. Rep. No. 
91-617, 91st Cong., 1st Bess. 73 (1969). 

The ('ourt’s final consideration in this matter is the fact 
that under § 1961 et seq., it is possible for an employee of an 
enterprise to be put in Jeojmrdy of a twenty year prison term, 
a 125,000 fine and substantial forfeitnies for the commission 
of two misdemeanors within a |)eriod of ten years. Of 
course it is not necessary or even desirable to consider the 
extreme hyimtlietical case in making the determinations 
here, but the imssibiiity stated above is not far from the 
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rrality of Indictment 73 Cr. 614 presently before the Court, 
The racketeering count in this indictment is premised on a 
series of misdemeanors, violations of the Taft-Hartley law, 
18 U.S.C. § 186(d). The time span between acts could be 
about a year and a half. Without a limiting construction, 
conviction on any two of the iiiisileiiieunors, pins proof of 
employment and that the acts were committed in the course 
of employment could lead to conviction on the racketeering 
offense. Yet, the entire statutory scheme indicates that if 
these acts were isolated and unrelated they do not add up 
to the kind of activity Congress meant to describe when it 
use«l ..iie word “pattern.” This Court therefore construes 
the word “pattern” as including a retiuinmient that the 
racketta^ring acts must have been connected with each other 
by some common scheme, plan or motive so as to constitute 
a pattern and not simply a series of disconnected acts. 

With these int.-rpretations, coupled with this Court’s 
concurrence with I’nited Stateg v. Parnean, — F, Hupp. — 
(H.D.N.Y. 1973), 73 Cr. 157, May 17, 1973, which held that 
K 1962 re<|uires proof beyond a reasonable doubt for each 
element of each predicate offense, this Court holds that the 
statute provides “sufficiently definite warning as to the 
pr(»scrila‘d conduct when measured by common understand¬ 
ing and practices.” United Staten v. Petrillo, 332 U.8. 1, 
8 (1947). 

Therefore, defendants’ motions to dismiss Count 2 and 
imrtions of t^onnt 1 of Indictment 73 Cr, 615, and Count 
23 and jKirtions of Count 1 of Indictment 73 Cr. 614 for 
vagueness are hereby denied. 

2. The nufficient'y of Indictment 73 Cr. 615. 

Defendants have attacked Indictment 73 Cr. 615 in its 
entirety. Their main argument is that any porti<m of it 
basc<l upon the Hobbs Act, 18 U.H.C. g 1951, does not state 
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au offeuHe under United Htateg v. Entnonn, 410 U.8, 390 
(1973) where the Court held that thia federal extortion 
Htatute doen not reach the threat or uue of violence to 
achieve legitimate labor union objectives. 

The Hobbs Act dehneH “extortion” as “the obtaining 
of propert}- from another, with his consent, induced by 
wronyful use of actual or threatened force, violence, or 
fear . . . 18 U.8.C. § 1951(b) (3) (emphasis added). 

In Enmona, the Court afllrmed a district court dismissal 
of au indictment which charged lalwr union officials and 
members with wrongful use of actual force to obtain 
property from a struck employer, in the form of higher 
wages and other employment l)enefits. The district court 
had held that the indictment failed to state an offense 
becaus#.' “[t]he union had a right to disrupt the business 
of the employer by lawfully striking for higher wages 
, . ” United fei ■< v. Enmona, 335 F. Hupp. 641, 646 
(K.I). La. 1971). '•'he Kupreme Court rejieated those words 
and reusoiR‘d that there had been no wronyful use of 
force. “Wrongful,” the Court said, “has meaning in the 
Act only if it limits the statute’s c( verage to those in¬ 
stances where the obtaining of the projwrty would itself 
be ‘wrongful’ iMKUiise the alk>ged extortionist has no lawful 
claim to that propertj’.” 410 U.H. at 400. As examples 
of the types of alleged objectives which would not lie 
legitimate, the Court cite<l violence by union officials against 
an employer in order to obtain personal payoffs and union 
violence to exact “wage” payments from employers in re¬ 
turn for “iniiw>se«l, unwanted, su|)erfluous and fictitious 
services”. Id. The key, the Court st*eins to indicate, is 
whether the prop<>rty has lH*en misapitropriated. Id. 

Here, the allegations as to the objectives of the defen¬ 
dants’ allege«l thi-eats are scaftere<l throughout Indictment 
73 Criiii. 615, luit in sum, the government contends that 
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llie defeudautH, uOicerH or enipluyutti of the Furriei’H Joint 
Council, UHed wrongful force to temporarily force the 
cloHing down of non-union fur HhopM to whom union ahop 
manufacturera were Huh-contructing out fur manufacturing 
work. The property obtained, the indictment aliegea, waa 
in the form of the non-union ahop'a right to aolicit buai- 
neaa for and to operate their ahopa. 

The defendanta aaaert that given theae allegutiona, the 
indictment allegea no wrongful threuta within the mean¬ 
ing of the Uobba Act aa interpreted in EnmonH. They auy 
that auch threata, if they occurred at all, were directed 
at cloaiug down the non-uiiion ahopa becatiae they were 
accepting aub-coiitract work from uuion-ahopa in violation 
of the terma of the collective bargaining agreementa be¬ 
tween the union and the union ahopa.^ Thia they claim ia 
a legitimate union objective. 

The government countera with the aaa<Ttion that 
Enmonn doea not extend to acta or threata againat com- 
paniea or manufacturera who are not partiea to the col¬ 
lective bargaining agreement in tjmtation. In fact, the 
government aaaerta, auch preaanre against preaiiinably neu¬ 
tral third partiea in a labor diapute ia an unfair lalmr 
practice |)rohibite«I by the ])ruviaiona of 29 U.K.f'. § l.'JH, 
and aa auch cannot lie aaid to l*e in piiraiiit of a legitimate 
labor goal. 

Aa valid aa thia iH)int might la* with reapeet to any other 
induatry, it ia dilTieult to fathom why the government haa 
aaaertetl it here without further explanation, inaainiich aa 
the garment induatry ia apetiflcally exemptwl from the 
ae<-ondary Imyeott proviaiona of the Landrum-driftlth .\et, 
29 U.S.f’. § ir»8te). K<*e ’Wationut Woodwork Matinfa^-- 
turerit v. NPLIt, .'WO r.K. 012, O.'17-.'IH (1907). Further, 
the language in National Woodwork would aeein to aup- 
port the affirmative propoaition that the garment induatry 
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pi'oviHO “wuH (ieuigned to allow Hecondary preHNurea to 
counteiact the ellectH of HweatHhop conditiong in an indug- 
try with a iiighly integrated pro<;eHH of production . . 

Id. at 6:W (eiiiphagiH addcgl). Kee algo, Grecnetein v. 
Xational Shirt d SportMwear Ast’n, Inc., 178 F. Hupp. 
«81, 688 (H.D.N.Y. 1959). 

(iiveii the (.'ongreggional iiiijiriuiateur on the line of 
Hwondury hoycott pregHureH in the garment induHtry, it 
may very well he that an allegation of union activity with 
the piirpoge of cloging down non-union ahopg, without 
more, will not Hupport the indictment in thig cane. On 
the other hand, it muKt Im* recognized that Enmonn dealg 
gIK!ciflcally with employer-employee diaputeg and clearly 
diHtingiiiHheH thoge caseg where the digpute ig l)etween a 
union and a third-party where the object of the union’g 
violence ig to obtain protection money or to force the non¬ 
union maniifactui-er to hire unwanted, guperfliioug work¬ 
ers; or where the ohje< t of the extortion ig jHjrgonnl gain 
on the part of the union olTlcial or employee. Douhtlesg, 
EnmoiiH would not jirotect the defemlaiitg here if fheg«* 
were the underlying goals of the threats. Hut, the gov¬ 
ernment has not alleged any of these illegitimate goals in 
the indictment. 

Of course, it is possible that the government’s |)r(H)f 
at trial woiihl demonstrate that the defendants were in 
m» sense imrsiiing legitimate union objectives, or were 
pursuing legitimate goals which Enmonn would not pro- 
l«*ct. But, given the present language of the indictment, 
which like the indictment in Enmonn does not suggest 
that the objwtive alleged is illegal, and it ai»pearing that 
there is a possibility that the union had a lawful claim 
to the “property” it is said to have obtaincfi, this Oonrt 
is more than hesitant to invest the estimated five wc<*ks 
trial time only to find at the close of all the evidence that 
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the acts charged do not constitute federal crimes as a 
matter of law.* 

Under the circumstances, this Court intends to take the 
unusual step of going l)eyond the face of the indictment 
at this pre-trial stage and rcHiuiring the government to 
file an additional submission on critical factual issues as 
well as legal issues. 

In this Court’s view, the focus of the inquiry with 
respect to the issues presented, is not whether the non¬ 
union shops had a general right under the Fifth Amend¬ 
ment to stay in business, but whether the union hud u 
“right to disrupt their businesses.” If the government 
contends that by no legitimate means could the union 
assert a lawful claim to the “property” which the defen¬ 
dants are charged with obtaining from the non-union 
manufacturers, then it is to be assumed that its position 
is that the indictment is sufficient as it is. However, if 
the government allows that the union could by some means, 
have asserted a right to this “property” then it may be 
i-equirefl to make a showing as to the nature of the cir¬ 
cumstances which renders illegitimate the particular effoi-f 
charged in this indictment. Therefore, the government is 
re(|uested to address itself to the following: 

1. Does the government contend that there was not 
a valid collective bargaining agreement between the union- 
shops and the union during all relevant times charged in 
this indictment, which contained a clause prohibiting snli- 
contracting to non-union shops as set forth on page 9 of 
defendants’ memorandum of law? 

2. Do<*s the government contend that the non-union 
shops were not soliciting and/or accepting sub-contracts 
in spite of the terms of this contract? 
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3. ABHumiug that the government agrees that there 
was a contract us set forth and that the non-union shops 
were soliciting or accepting sub-contracts in spite of it, 
on what legal basis does the government assert that the 
defendants, as representatives of the union, had no right 
to pressure the non-union shops to cease soliciting or ac¬ 
cepting sub-contracts. 

4. Or on what other factual basis does the government 
assert that the objectives of the defendants were not legi¬ 
timate labor goals? For instance, does the government 
contend that the objective of the defendants was personal 
benefit as opi>osed to licneflt for the union? Or, for in¬ 
stance, does the government contend that the pressure was 
to force the non-union manufacturers to take on unwanted, 
superfluous workers, or to pay protection? 

After the government addresses itself to these issues, 
in any manner which it deems appropriate, the Court, in 
an effort to resolve this legal issue prior to trial, mav 
order a hearing and argument, if necessary. Decision on 
this imrtion of defendants’ motions is, meanwhile, reserved. 

3. Multiplicitomncga at between the aubstantive racke¬ 
teering count and the independently charged Taft- 

Hartley counts in Indictment 73 Cr. 6 I 4 . 

Defendants assert that the elements of Count 23 of 
Indictment 73 Cr. 614 which charges the raekete<!ring 
offense predicated upon violations of the Taft-Hartlev law- 
are the same as the elements of the individual violations 
of the Taft-Hartley law set forth in Counts 2-17 of the 
same indictment, and that therefore Count 23 should be 
dismissed as multiplicitous. The assertion is premised on 
the fact that in both instances the essential elements 
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include proof of employment HtatuH with the union and 
that the violationa were committed in the courae of that 
employment. 

The government reaponda that “offenaea are the ‘aame’ 
only when the ‘evidence required to aupport a conviction 
upon one of them would have been aufficient to warrant 
a conviction upon the other.’ ” United Htatcn v. Kramer, 
289 F.2d 909, 913 (2d Cir. 1961). Applying thia teat, the 
government conteuda that the racketeering offenae ie«iuirea 
aa an additional and diatinct element of proof that tin* 
predicate acta have “a factual nexiia ao aa to conatltnle 
a pattern of racketeering activity which wan inntrumental 
in the conduct of union affairn.'’ (emphaaia addwl). 

Tliia Court accepta the flrat portion of the government’a 
aaacrtion aa atating the diatinguiahing element l»etw<‘en 
tlie individually charged violationa and the racketeering 
offenae incori)orating them, and for thia reaaon liolda thai 
the indictment ia not multiplicitoua on ita face. However, 
it niuat iKi note<l that although the government may very 
well be prepared to prove the nexus aa set forth in tlie 
emi>haaized portion, it does not state an essential element 
of the racketeering offenae aa decidefl in § A, 1, tnipra «tf 
thia memorandum. In the government’s own words aa set 
forth therein, the additional element in the racketw*ring 
count is that the predicate offenses must be “connef-ted 
with each other by some common scheme, plan or motive 
ao as to constitute a pattern and not simply a aeries of 
diaconnected acta.” Thia could well include, but nml n*>t 
neceaaarily include, proof that the pattern was instru¬ 
mental in union affairs. 

Most of the other issues raised here are not ripe. To 
the extent that ‘he question of double jeopardy is concerned 
with successiv.- prosecutions for the same offense, it may 
never ripen. 
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Further, the iwHue of multiple puuiHhment for the Hame 
erimiual actn will not ripen unleHH and until guilty ver- 
dicta are returned on the alleged over-lapping counta, or 
unlcaa and until it l)tH:onieH ohvioua at triai that the evi¬ 
dence with reapect to the conteated counta ia, in fact, the 
aaine. In that event, thia t’ourt will be re<iuired to examine 
more inteuaely the congreaaionul intent underlying § HIGH 
(cj, and atrike certain counta, or reciuire the government 
to elect, or uae other remediea available. Hee United 
Staten V. Ploof, JOi F.2d IIG, 120-21 (2d Cir. 1072). 
Clearly the allegation doea not call for a diamiaaal in any 
event. United States v. DeStafano, 429 F.2<1 344 (2d Cir. 
1970). 

Thua, the only ripe iaaue raiaed by theae portiona of 
defendanta’ motiona at thia jne-trial atage ia the alleged 
miiltiplicitouaneaa of thia indictment aa it may affect the 
fairneaa of the trial. 

The policiea underlying thia conaideration are concerned 
with whether multiplicitoiianeaa will confuae and lengthen 
the trial, or prejudicially auggeat to the jury that the de¬ 
fendanta have committed a larger nnnd>er of Crimea. United 
States V. Ketehum, .320 F.2d 3 (2d Cir.), cert, denied, 375 
U.S. 905 (1963). 

Kven if it appeared that the counta here were multi- 
plicitoua, the policiea would not have much impact with 
rea|)ect to thia particular indictment. It would serve little 
puriH)ae if the government, recpiired to elect, chose to drop 
Counts 2-17. It would still have to prove at leaat two of 
thoae offenaea againat each defendant named in the sur¬ 
viving racketeering count, and nothing would prevent it 
from attempting to prove all 15. Since full proof ia re- 
(piired for each of the predicate offenses under the racke¬ 
teering statute faee United States v. Parnrss, supra) no 
trial time would Ite aavefl and the jury would Ik* expoa(*d 
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to oo less evidence of criminality. Indeed, it could fur¬ 
ther confuse the jury already faced with a complex in¬ 
dictment X 1 i 1 

On the other hand, aBHuming the government elected 

to drop Count 23 and to proceed on the 15 sulmtantive 
Taft-Hartley counts this Court fails to see how much trial 
time would be saved. Also, the jury would be faced with 
only one less count, which does not represent a sulrstan- 
tial lessening of any prejudice which might be inherent 
in a 30-count indictment. 

The defendants’ motions with respect to multiplicity 
ami the potential for multiple punishment are therefore 
denied at this time. 

4. Multiplidtousncsn ae hetireen the mcketeering count of 
Indictment 73 Cr. Glk racketeering count of 

Indictment 73 Cr. 615. 

Defendants c<»ntend that the racketeering counts which 
are containe<l in each indictment are incapable of proof as 
separate crimes, in spite of the fact that the Hobbs Act 
serves as the underlying prerlicate for 73 Cr. 615, and the 
Taft-Hartley law serves as the underlying predicate for 73 
Cr. 614 and different periocls of time are charged for the 
two different counts. They assert that the essential grava¬ 
men of the racketeering offense is “conducting th’ affairs of 
the enteritrise,” not the different acts constituting the 
pattern of racketeering tu-tivity. Thus, it is urged, it is 
impossible us a matter of law for a person to be charged 
with more than one S lfl62(c) crime while conducting or 
partici|)ating in the conduct of the affairs of any one enter¬ 
prise. 

They pntperly recognize that the issue raised is the 
e(mivalent of an unmature-l double jeopardy problem, since 
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thcKt* indh-tiuentK—if they both Htand—will be tried one 
utter another. They uIho recognize that the iHaue will turn, 
tirut, on un interpretution of congretiaional intent with 
irK|H*ct to ^ 1962(c). Thin Court may never need to reach 
theue complex ({iicHtionH Hhould itH reHervations with respect 
to 73 Cr. 615, § A, 2 supra, result in dismissal of that in¬ 
dictment in part or in total. Decision is therefore reserved 
on this motion. 

5. Obstruction of Justice, 73 Vr. QIJ^ 

Defendants Htofsky and Gold are charged in Count 24 
of Indictment 73 Cr. 614 with endeavoring to influence a 
grand jury witness not to testify. They assert that the 
count fails to charge un ofTense in that it does not state 
ufllrmutively that the witness had no right to refuse to tes¬ 
tify, the implication being that if a witness could validly 
take the Fifth Amendment there could be no offense. De¬ 
fendants further assert that the things allegedly promised 
to the prospective witness were items to which he had a 
legal right and which they had a legal right to offer to him, 
and therefore no crime is alleged. 

These arguments overhmk the fundamental element 
• hargwl, to wit, that the defendants corruptly endeavored to 
influence the witness. It remains for a trial jury to hear 
the evidence and to decide whether it is sufficient to support 
the corrupt motive charged. The allegations in the indict¬ 
ment are sufficient to withstand this motion to dismiss. Cf. 
Cole V. I’nited States, 329 F.2d 437 (9th Cir.), cert, denied, 
377 I’.H. 954 (1964). The motion is denied. 

6. lltS failure to follow own reyulatums with 

respect to pre-indictment conferences 

The defendiints who are charged in each of the tax 
evasion counts included in Indictment 73 Cr. 614 (Stofsky: 
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25-26; lioff: 27, 31; Gold: 32-33), move to diHiiiiss each tax 
count on the groundts that each waa not afforded a pre- 
indictment conference as required by IK8 liegulationg, 26 
C.F.K. § 601.107(b) (2). 

Thia Court ia perauuded by (he opinion in United Htates 
V. Goldstein, 342 P. Supp. 661 (E.D.X.Y. 1072), that thia 
regulation doea not grant to proapective defendanta righta 
BO fiindamenUil aa to reijuire diamiaaal of the indictment for 
failure to afford auch conferencea. The regulation itaelf 
containa a caveat in the event that there are compelling 
reaaona to the contrary. The motiona are denied. 

7. Venue for the ta,/! evasion counts 

Defendanta lioff and Gold aaaert that they did not 
reside in the Houthern District of New York during the 
timea alleged in the tax evaaion counta against them, nor 
did they file their returns in this District. Pur this reaaon, 
they move for diamiaaal of Counta 27, 31 and 32-33, re- 
aiMJctively. 

The goveniment asserts that the gravamen of (he offense 
ia the act or acta of evasion and that venue will lie where 
these acta occurred. Thia Court agrees. 18 U.8.C. §7201; 
United Htates v. Alhanese, 117 P. Kiipj). 736 (K.D.N.Y. 
1954). Cf. Hpies v. United States, 317 U.H. 492, 499-500 
(1943). It remains for the government to prove at trial 
that acta of evasion were either commenced, continued or 
completed in the Wouthern Diatrict of New York. 

H. The Diw'oveuy Motions 

1, Klectronic Sui veillance, and Searches and Seizures 

Koch defendant has re<|iiest<Hl a government inqnii'.v 
with resiiect to puasible electronic surveillance, court aii- 
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thorized or not; and with respect to searches and seizures 
in their homes and oflices, court authorized or not This 
re<iuest, which is contained in Point IV of the defendants' 
motion dated July 18, 1973, is repeated verbatim from 
defendants’ Point V contained in the original pre-trial 
motions dated May 23, 1973, directe<l at the superseded 
indictment, 73 Cr. 257. At a June 27, 1973, pre-trial con¬ 
ference with resiiect to the su|3erseding indictments and 
their effe<t on the then jwnding motions, this Court stattsl 
that unless it heard to the contrary from the government, 
it would assume that the new indictments did not change 
anything with respect to these requests and that the gov¬ 
ernment WHS at that time pr<K*ee<ling with the investiga¬ 
tions. The Court has not heard to the contrary. Five 
months have passc’d. If the government has not yet re¬ 
ported the results of its invtwtigations to the defendant, 
it is ordered to do so forthwith, with a copy to the Court. 

2. Ej-culpatory material 

There is no right to pre-trial discovery of this material, 
but, as the Court stated at the June 23, 1973, conference, 
it is assumed that the government is aware of its respon¬ 
sibilities under Itrady v. Maryland, 373 U.R. 83 (19r»3f 
and its progeny, and will comply. 

3. Discovery pursuant to Fed. It. Crim. P. 16 

This Court generally adheres to the government’s posi¬ 
tion with resjH*ct to the disc'overy motions made as to Imth 
indictments, on the assumption, as stated aimve, that the 
government is aware of its duty under Ilrady v. Maryland, 
supra, and under 18 IT.H.C. § 3.")00. Additional re<|uests 
call for revelation of (he government’s case which the 
government is not bound to disclose under Fed. R. Crim. 
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P. 16(b), the defendants not having made a showing of 
materiality or reasonableness. Therefore, defendants’ re¬ 
quests for discovery are granted to the extent that the 
government has consented and denied to the extent that 
the government has opposed with the following exception: 

In light of United Statce v. Bourn, Slip Op., #72-1966, 
2d Cir., March 22, 1973, the government is directed to 
answer the following question with respect to each in¬ 
dictment : 

Does the government ,Jan to attempt to ntiliie wit¬ 
nesses who will testify to other ’’racketeering ac¬ 
tivities” on the part of the defendants which are 
not charged in either indictment? 

If so, the government is directed to respond with the 
name and address of any such witness or witnesses. The 
government may, of course, apply for an appropriate pro¬ 
tective order pursuant to Fed. R. Trim. P. 16(e). 

As fo|; defendants’ requests for the names and addresses 
of all government witnesses, this Court agrees with Judge 
Tenney who in United Btates v. Maurino, Unreported 
Memo., 70 Cr. 999, S.D.N.Y., Aug. 22, 1973, limited Baum 
to its facts. 

C. Uii-iA or Pabtu'ulabs 

The defendants named in the two indictments have 
requested extensive hills of iiarticulars with respect to 
each indictment, pursuant to Fed. R. Crim. P. 7(f). The 
government has res[M>nded by consenting to provide certain 
of the items re«|nested, and by opposing others. As to 
the requests which the government has opposed, they are 
denied, with the following exceptions, comments and 
reservations; 
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73 Cr. (Taft-Uartley iodictiitent) 

tfl. In viea’ of tlie discrepancy between the dates 
alleged in Point 1 and Point 5(a) of Count 1, the gov¬ 
ernment is directed to state the month and year the al¬ 
leged conspiracy ended. 

H 7. With respect to Count 1 (the conspiracy count) 
defender.ts have requested notice as to whether or not the 
government will contend that the defendants [conspired 
to engage] in any “pattern of racketeering” aside from the 
acts specified in Counts 2-22 (the substantive Taft-Hartley 
violations), which are, presently, set forth as the sole un¬ 
derlying predicates for the racketeering objective of the 
conspiracy. This Court agrees that if the government 
could allege additional and/or entirely different criminal 
predicates as additional Itases for a racketeering objective, 
the defendants would have a right not to be surprised by 
such assertions. However, in this Court’s view, the gtn- 
eminent is limited by the terms of the indictment to proof 
concerning the predicate acts specifically set forth in Point 
4 of the conspiracy count. Defendants’ request is there¬ 
fore unnecessary and on this basis is denied. 

Tf24(d). With respect to count 23 (the substantive, 
racketeering count | the defendants have requested notice 
as to whether or not any acts, other than those incor 
IKtrated by reference (the independent acts charged in 
counts 2-17), will l»e alleged as predicate criminal acts. 
As noted in i-esponse to re<|nest TI 7, the government will 
Is* limited, to thow predicate acts explicitly set forth in 
the indictment and therefore defendants’ reiinest is denieil. 

tf26. The g(»verninent oppos<*s the defendants’ reipiest 
for notice as to whether or not an audit was condncteil 
with respec't to the tax returns involved in counts 25-27 
and 31-33 (there is no count 23, 29 or 30 in the indict- 
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ment). The government is not required to answer this 
question, but it should be noted that the government’s 
agreement to reiiuest ^ 10 of the discovery portion of the 
motion will most likely provide the answer. 

73 Cr. 615 (the Hobbs Act indictment) 

^ 8. The defendants re(iueHt information as to addi¬ 
tional unidentified predicates for the substantive racke¬ 
teering charge containe<l in Count 2. Presumably they 
intend the same request with respect to the racketeering 
objective set forth in the conspiracy count (Count 1). 
As more fully explained in the Court’s response to 11117 
and 24(d) directed at 73 Cr. 614, these rwiuests are 
unnecessary in that the government will l>e held to the 
terms of the indictment with respect to criminal pre<li- 
cates for racketeering ofTenses, wherevei they are iill«*ge<l. 
l>efen<lants’ requests are, on that basis, denied. 

In HITS, 9, 15, 16, 34, 3.5, 36, 38, and 44, defendants 
request particulars aimed at eliciting from the govern¬ 
ment details with respect to the allege<l extortion and 
coercion violations which underlie a good portion of In¬ 
dictment 73 Cr. 615. The government has consented to 
nil 15 and 16. The remainder of these refpiests are held 
in abeyance pending receipt of the government’s response 
to the issues as outliiunl by the Court herein at § A, J, 
and further action with respect to the motion to dismiss 
Indictment 73 Cr. 615. 

• * • • * 

The motions to dismiss are grunted, or denied, or held 
in abeyance as indicated herein. The government is di¬ 
rected to provide the particulars and discovery granttnl 
herein, and to the extent it has not yet l)een providisl, 
the particulars and discovery to which it consented last 
August. Huch disclosures should be made forthwith, but 
in no event later than January 4, 1974. The government 
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i8 reciuested to provide the Court witii a ropy of tliehe 
diHclosures, on January 4, 1974. On the aaine date, the 
government Hhould file its reaponse to the iaaueH raised 
by the Court herein at § A, 2. 

Trial of Indictment 73 Cir. (515 i« presently scheiluhal 
to commence Febrmir>’ 11, 1974, at 9:30 a.m., with trial 
of 73 Cr. (514 to commence immediately thereafter. Indict¬ 
ment 73 Cr. 616, against the union shop for manufac¬ 
turers for violations of the Taft-Hartley law, will follow. 
The trial of the civil case against the union defendants, 
73 Civ. 1258, is adjourne<l Mine die. 

Ho Obdrred. 

Dute<l; New York, New York 
December 21, 1973. 

Lawbence W. Piebce 
U. 8. D. J. 
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F0OTNOTB8 

1. All ueven of the union ofticialH and employees charged 
In one or the other or both of the indictments are 
represented jointly by the same two attorneys. Mind¬ 
ful of the potential conflict and the Second Circuit’s 
concern with respect to this issue, see, e.g., Morgan 
V. United tStaien, :{»« F.2d 110 (2d Cir. 1968), this 
Court held a special conference with the defendants 
and their attorneys on May 9, 1973. There, the at¬ 
torneys were examined on the record with respect to 
their et«timate of their abilities to give each defendant 
an uutrammeled defense. Each defendant was ex¬ 
amined Individually as to his understanding of his 
right to undivided assistunce of counsel of his choice 
and warned that counsels’ joint representation could 
conceivably im))air their effectiveness on behalf of 
each individual defendant. Each was informed that 
if he could not affonl to hire an individual attorney, 
the Court would apjKtint one. All stated that they 
understiMtd these rights, that their attorneys had ex- 
plaiiWHl these rights to them and that they believed a 
unified <lefense was in their best interests. With 
counsels’ assurance to the Court that any future 
conflict will Is* Imiught to the Court’s attention im¬ 
mediately, and given the nature of the charges which 
se<*m to justify a unified defense, joint representation 
was permitted. 

2. This criminal prosecution was commenced with a 
single forty-eight count indictment flle<l March 3, 
1973. It named not only the seven union officials and 
employees but also four officials from union-shop 
manufacturers. After the original pre-trial motions 
were filed with respect to the single Indictment, the 
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guvei-nnieut Hufierseded with three indictmentii filed 
on June 21, 1973. In effect, the union-shop manu- 
fucturers were severed and charged in Indictment 73 
Cr. 616, and the charges against the union officials 
and employees were divided up more or less by the 
type of acts charged, in Indictments 73 Cr. 614 and 
73 Cr. 615, the indictments at issue herein. Borne of 
the union defendants are not named in the first who 
are named in the second, and vice versa. 

3. The indictment itself makes no mention of the in¬ 
volvement of a collective bargaining agreement, al¬ 
though it is only fair to notice that in Indictment 73 
Cr. 614 thei-e is an allegation of the existence of such 
a eolleetive bargaining agreement during 1967 through 
Beptember 1971 (the dates covered by the acta chargisl 
in the indictment) lietween the union shops and the 
union, and that sub-contracting out of fur manu¬ 
facturing work to lion-union shops was in violation 
of it. This Court has no reason to believe that it 
was not still in force during 1972, when the alleged 
threats o(!Curred. 

4. In addition to the Hobbs Act allegations, the govern- 
meut premises the racketeering count and a portion 
of the coMspiracy count on the New York Btate law 
of extortion and coei-cion pursuant to the definition 
of “rucket«H*ring activity” contained in 18 U.8.C. 
55 1961(11 (A). The defendants raise issues with re¬ 
spect to the sufficiency of both of these alleged predi¬ 
cate offenses. This Couil will deal with these issues 
when this motion attacking the entire indictment is 
finally resolved. 


\ 

\ 
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ExMrpts From Trial Transcript 

Jack Glosser—for the Government—Direct 

(72) • • * 

Jack Glasses, called uh a witnc'SH by the government, 
having been duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Mr. Sabetta: May I proceed, your Honor? 

The Court: Proceed. 

Mr. Sabetta: Thank you. 

Direct examination Ity Mr. 8ul)etta: 

Q. Mr. Olasser, I ask you to keep your voice up. This 
is a large room. The last juror in the jury i)ox has to hear 
you clearly. 

Mr. Olasser, are you appearing here pursuant to a sub¬ 
poena? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you also appearing here pursuant to a grant of 
immunity? A. I am. 

Q. Was that immunity granted you by Judge Bonsai 
of this court? (73) A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall approximately when that was? A. Oh, 
some time in Af)ril of 1«73. I'm not sure of the date. 

Q. Mr. Olasser, do you understand that that immunity 
shields you from prosecution us to any crimes .i'hich you 
may reveal in your testimony here today? A. I do. 

Q. Do you also understand that that immunity does not 
shield you from any perjurious testimony you may give 
during the course of this trial? A. I do. 

Q. That is to say, if you willfully tell a lie under oath, 
you understand you (‘un bt? prosecuted for that; do you not? 
A. I certainly do. 

Q. Mr. Olasser, how old are you? A. «7. 

Q. Where do you reside at the present time? A. Miami 
Beach. 
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Q. How long huvu yon lived there? A. Since September 
of 1973. 

• • • • • 

(74) • • • 

Q. Prior to (hat time where did you live? A. Queens, 
New York. 

Q. How long did y<»u reside there? A. About six years. 
Q. Prior to there where did you live? A. In the Bronx, 
New' York. 

Q. For how long? A. 34 years. 

Q. Mr. Olasser, are you emi)loyed at the present time? 
A. No, I'm not. 

Q. What is your status? A. I’m retired. 

Q. How long have you been retired? A. Since Septem¬ 
ber, 1970. 

Q. What did you do prior to your retirement? A. I was 
employed by the Assoi iuted Fur Manufacturers as a labor 
adjuster. 

Q. How long hud you hebl that position? A. 34 years. 
Q. You refer to the Asso<'iated Fur Manufacturers. 
What is that entity? A. It’s a trade organization, member¬ 
ship organization (751 of fur manufacturers. 

Q. It’s located here in New York? A. At 2-101 West 
30th Street, New York. 

Q. It's in Manhattan? A. Manhattan. 

* • * • * 

( 88 ) • • * 

Q. Mr. Glasser, you described your title as a labor 
adjuster. Would you tell us what you did in that capacity? 
A. I had what was called a district where I had every shop 
in that district that was a member of the association that 
I handlwl. Any labor dispute that arose, I represented the 
firm, and the business agent of the union represented the 
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union. We would go up on whatever the complaint was and 
try to adjust it. It was done jointly. 

• • • • • 

(91) * * • 

Q. Incidentally, Mr. Olasser, liow many labor adjusters 
besides yourself were there in the association, again ad¬ 
dressing yourself to the period of the late ’BOs and 1970? 
A. Four besides yourself. 

Q. So five altogether? A. Right. 

Q. For those performing the function for the onion, 
the business agents, how many of them were there during 
period? A. They had more than four. They might 
have bad eight or nine or ten. They had Greek shops to 
handle, which had nothing to do with us, and independent 
shops to handle, which had nothing to do with os. They 
had more than we had. 

Q. Would you describe for us, Mr. Olasser, the frequency 
of your contact with union officials generally during the 
period when you were a labor adjuster? (92) A. Almost 
% every day. 

• • • • • 

(93) 

Q. Now', Mr. Olasser, dire<‘ting your attention to the 
period of mid to late 1960’s and through 1970, did you have 
anv contact with a firm by the name of Sherman Bros.? 
A. I did. 

Q. Were they in your district? A. They were. 

Q. Where were they located at that time? A. 135 West 
29th Street. 

Q. Who were the principals in this firm? A. Sam and 
Ben Sherman. 

Q. Do you know what kind of business they had? The 
nature of their business? A. Yes, they manufactured rabbit 
garments. 
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Q. For thiu period that we are talking about, approxi¬ 
mately what kind of volume did they do? A. Oh, I would 
gueaa over a million. 

Q. Do you know from having visited their shop ap¬ 
proximately how many employees they had on hand during 
that period? A. My best recollection is they had about six 
or seven employees. 

Q. Now, Mr. Glasser, did you ever receive any moneys 
from either Ben or Sam Sherman during the period of 
time we are addressing ourselves to? (94) A. I received 
moneys. 

• • • * • 

(113) * * * 

Q. Mr. Glasser, directing your attention to 1967 and 
with respect to the firm of Sherman Bros., did you receive 
any moneys from that firm? A. I did. 

Q. Can you tell us whether you had any conversations 
with either of the principals before you received the 
moneys? (114) A. I did. 

g. Could you tell us when for the first time and what 
they said and what you said? A. The very first contact 
was in the street when Mr. Ben Sherman, who is now 
decease<l, asked me to come up to his factory, he wants to 
talk to me about something. 

That afternoon I went up to his factory and he in¬ 
dicated to me—told me rather—there’s a lot of work and 
he just cannot produce at all in his factory, could I get 
him permission to give out some of his work to non-union 
shops. I says, “I don’t know, but I will let you know.” 

A day or so later I met with—am I allowed to mention 
names? 

Q. Yes, please. Just tell what happened thereafter, 
what you said, what was said. A. I spoke to Mr. Hoff. 

Q. Is that the same Mr. Hoff that is in this court¬ 
room? A. Yes. 
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Q. Wbat did you say and what did he say? A. I told 
him what the firm wants. 

Q. What did you say? In substance, what did you 
say? (116) A. In substance, “The firm would like to give 
out some of its work to contractors. V\ ould it be okay . 
And he says, “Go ahead.” 

Q. Was there any discussion in any conversation up 
to that point about dollars? A. Not at that point. 1 
didn’t know what the dollars would be at that very point. 
There was no discussion of dollars at that point. 

Q. Was there any further conversation and, if so, what 
was said? A. I then went back to the firm of Sherman 
Bros, and the rest of my conversation on that subject was 
with Mr. Sam Sherman. Mr. Ben Sherman was ill. He 
had some sort of an incurable disease and he was not 
always available. He used to come in for an hour or two 
and then go home. 

We discussed the matter, and he told me what he 
was willing to pay. 

Q. How much was that? A. |1,000 a year. 

Q. This was for the privilege of giving out contracting? 
A. For the privilege of giving out contracting. 

Q. What did you say? (116) A. I said, “It’s okay. 
Go ahead and do it.” Then we discussed the method of 
payment. 

Q. What was said in that respect? A. He says, “I’ll 
pay you twice a year in $500 payments. The first pay¬ 
ment I will give you, it will be In July.” This was 
around that time that w’e took up this subject. The final 
payment would be in December. 

Q. Did you ever communicate the figure that you settlwl 
on with Mr. Sherman to Mr. Hoff? A. I did. 

Q. Where was that and what did you say and what 
did he say? A. I told him, “This is what he’s willing to 
pay.” I said, “Mr. Hoff, Sherman is willing to pay 
11 , 000 .” 
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Q. And what did Mr. Hoff sayV A. He nayH, “Go 
ahead.” 

Q. This waH in violation of the collective agreement; 
was it not? A. Giving out contracting? 

(i. Yea. A. It’s in violation of the collective agreement. 

Q. Did there come a time when you, in fact, receive*! 
(117) any moneya in 1JM57 from Mr. Sherman? A. Yea. 

Q. When for the firat time? A. Around July, 1967. 

Mr. Abramowitz: Which Mr. Sherman, your 
Honor? 

The Witneaa: Sam Sherman. 

Q. Where did you receive the moneys? A. In his place 
of busineas at 135—135 West 29th Street. 

<2. What were the cireumatances surrounding that pay¬ 
ment? Tell ua what took place in general on that «Iate. 
A. He took me in hia vault where he keeps his stock, hia 
coats, and hud f50() in bills wrapi)ed in a—with a rubber- 
bund around it and gave it to me. 

Q. Did he expect you on that date? Was that a pre¬ 
arranged meeting? A. Oh, yes. He expected me on that 
day. He called me to come up to see him. 

g. Do you recall what was said by him in substance 
and by you on that occasion? A. The only thing that 
was said is, “You can go ahead and give out the work.” 
The thing that I impresswl on him was—I said, “Mr. 
Sherman, if you give out the work, it must not Ik* at the 
expense of the workers that you (118) have working here 
now. They must not lose any time liecause of your giving 
out work.” He agreed to that. 

(i. Was (hat something that you had l)een asked to tell 
him or was that your own thought? A. That was my 
own thought. 

Q. This is 1967 we are talking about. Did you receive 
any further moneys from Mr. Sherman in that year? A. 
Tes. 
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Q. 1 ani talking about Mr, Sam Sherman now. A. All 
moneys were received from Mr. Sam Sherman. 

Q, All right Tell us about the second such occasion. 
A, That would be in December of the same year. 

Q. What took place on that occasion? A. He called 
me up around December, right before Christmas, and 
gave me another |500, also wrapped in a rubberband. 

• • • • • 

(119) * • • 

Q. The first time that yon spoke to Mr. Hoff about 
this agreement, this arrangement to give out work, was 
there any other i>er8on to whom you spoke after Mr. Hoff 
about this agreement? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Who was that person? A, Mr. Gold. 

Q, What was said by you and what was said by Mr. 
Gold on that occasion? A. I told Mr. Gold— 

The Court: Can you fix a time? 

Mr. Abramowits: Time and place, 

Q. How shortly after you had spoken to Mr. Hoff was 
this? (120) A. I would guess at the latest a week later. 

Q, Do you know where it was you had this conversa¬ 
tion with him? A. My past recollection, it was at 3:45, 
Seventh Avenue. There’s a little coffee shop in the rear 
of the building where 1 met him at 7:45 in the morning. 
I had to be down almost every morning early to do over¬ 
time work—undertime. In other words, to go out on 
committees to see if overtime was being worked. I dis¬ 
cussed it with him while we were having a cup of coffee 
in the back of the building. 

• • • • • 

Q. Am 1 correct that you said the first of these con¬ 
versations with Sherman took place some place in July— 
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A. Around July. 1 cannot be Hi)ecillc to the exact date. 
Around July of 1967. 

Q. Would you say that your conversations with Mr. 
Hoff followed within a relatively short time thereafter ’ 
A, A day or two later. 

( 121 ) 

Q. So we are talking about either some time in July 
or some time in August? A. That is correct. 

Q. When you spoke to Mr. Gold at the coffee shop, 
in substance what did you say and what did he say? A. 
I told him that Sherman was going to give out work and 
that he would be taken care of if he just didn’t look to 
get him. 

Q. What role, if any, did Mr. Gold have in enforcing 
the provisions against giving out or contracting out work? 
A. Well, he was the head of what they call the organizing 
committee. He had full charge of trying to track down 
this illegal work, trying to track djwn the deliveries of 
garments from contractors to nuinufacturers and from 
manufacturers to contractors. That was his function. He 
had a staff to help him. 

Q. Did they actually place themselves out on the streets 
to enforce these provisions? A. Yes, they did. 

Q. Who was the business agent for this firm at the 
time; do you recall? A. At the time, in 1967? 

Q. Yes. (122) A. Well, my best recollection is that it 
was a Mr. William Wolliner. 

Q. He worked for the union? A. He was a business 
agent for the union. 

Q. And did you approach him about this’ A \o i 
did not. ■ * . ' 

Q. Directing your attention to 1968, did von receive 
ary moneys from Ram Rherinan? A. I did. 

Q. When for the first time? A. Usually in July, when 
the season started, when he started to get work. 
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Q. How umch did you receive from him on that ucca- 
aion? A. |500. 

Q. Again, was thin in cash? A. Always in cash. 

Q. Where did you receive the moneys? A. In the vault 
of his factory. 

Q. Was that the only money you received in that year 
from Mr. Bherman? A. No, I received another payment 
at the end of the year, in December. 

Q. Of 1968? (123) A. Of 1968. 

Q. How much did you receive on that occasion? .V. 
9500. 

Q. Again, in cash? A. In cash. 

• • • • • 

(124) * * • 

Did you receive any furtlier payments from Mr. Sher¬ 
man after 1968? A. Yes, I did. 

(i. MTieii was that? A. Around .July, 1969. 

Q. This Is again Mr. Sam .erman? A. .Mr. Sam 
Sherman. Mr. IJeti Sherman was de<‘eased by then. 

(J. Yon receive<l this again at the vault of that shop? 
A. Always in the vault in the shop. 

Q. In cash? A. In cash. 

(i. What did you do with these moneys that yon re- 
ceive<l in 1969? Well, I would pay it out. 

Q. Tell us what you did e.xactly, as best you can recall? 
A. Well, I would meet, let's say, Mr. Hoff to start with. 
T would just have 912.1 wrapissl up, give it to him in his 
hand and say, “Sherman.” That would Ik* the end of the 
conversation. 

(125) 

I would then meet .Mr. tlold a day later, the same day 
or whatever in a ditTerent place and give him |125 and 
say, “Sherman.” 

I would meet Mr. Lageoles, if he was then the business 
agent. Now, I cannot place the date when he bei'ame the 
business agent. 
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<i. WaH be the biiBineHs agent in 19(59, to the lajHt of 
vonr reeolle. tion? A. My l.e«t leiolleetioii in that he wa«. 

(i. Do you reeall hc»w he iM.'eauie involved in thin? A 
Yen. 

(y Tell 118 that. A. I rweived a call from .Mr. Sherman 
eomi,luiuing to me one day that Mr. Ugeolea walked into 
his Hhoi» by himself. 

Under the agreement that we ha<l with the union, they 
were not iK*rmiited to walk into un amwiation nIio]) unlesH 
an a88oeiuti«»n repreMuitative won with them. 

I said to Sherman, “Well, I’ll tind out what this is all 
alK.nt. You know. I’ll s,M*ak to Mr. Lageoles and find out 
why he walketl into your Hho|i.” 

I met liageoles a day later or may lie the same dav and 
1 UHke<I him alMint it. 

Me gave me un exensi*, he didn’t know it was an 112(5) 
asso<iation shop. Itnl when he walk.nl in. he notiewl thal 
the firm had (piite a lot of routs on racks in his vault and 
he startwl to ask «|nestions, “Where are thom* <(,ats made," 
so on, so forth. In other words, he was snspirions that 
the giHsls was Isdng made on the outside. 

I said. Well, 1 || take care of yon. Forget about it." 

He waiteil downstairs for me in front of that building, 
13r> West 291 h Stn*et. I went up to Sherman. This was 
after I bad receivisl the payment. 

I says, “I’ll m*<*d a few more dollars now. I want (o 
take can* of the guy that walkisl into your shop bv himself." 
He gave me some money. 

Q. Do yon mail how mnch’f He gave me |10(). 

Q. What did yon do with it? A. I went downstairs and 
I gave it to .Mr. Lageoles. 

(J. So that in 19(59 tin* moneys n*<*eived—the first pav- 
meid was split lietweeii yourself, Mr. Hoff and Mr. (Johi » 
A. Itight. 

Q. Is that corre<-t? A. Right. 
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Q. But thereafter Mr. I.ageoles be«auie invulved and 

(127) he got flOO? A. For that first time. 

• • * • • 

y. When did you make the payoffa to Mr, Hoff and 
Mr. Gold in ’69? Do you recall what month that waa? 
A. It would have to l)e in July. That’s when we uaually— 
when I alwaya got the first f6()0 payment. 

Q. How wmn thereafter did you make the flOO payoff 
to Mr, Lageolea? A. Almut a week or two later. 

Q, So again it would be some time in July or the early 

part of August? A. Yes. 

* * • • • 

(128) • * • 

Q. Did you receive any further moneys from the Sher¬ 
man Bros, or Mr. Sam Sherman, rather, in 1969? A. Yes, 
in July—at the end of the year, in Deceml)er, 

Q. How much again did you receive? A. |600, 
il. That waa nnvarie«l. It waa |500 each year, twice a 
year? A. Right, for a total of 11,000 a year. 

Q. All right. When you received these moneys in De¬ 
cember, what did you do with them? A. Divided it up 
four ways. 

Q. Tell us ape<‘ifically what you did. A. ^^ell, if 1 seen 
Mr. Hoff- 

Q. Did you see him? (129) A. I d>d see him. 1 met 
him either at the Fashion Institute of Technology, which 
is on 27th Street, in the auditorium—I would hand him the 
money and say, “Sherman.” 

He would put it in his p<Kket and that would be the 
end of the conversation. 

I would meet Mr. Gold wherever I would meet him, in 
the street or in the building. I would hand him the money, 
fl25, and say, “Sherman.” And he would put it in his 
pocket, and the same with .Mr. I.4»geolea. 

Q. Mr. Olaaaer, I want to direct your attention to 1970 
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and ask whether you received any iiioneyH during that year 
from Sam Sherman? A. I haven’t got any recollection of 
either getting it or not getting it. I just don’t know. 

(i. You are not sure if you did? A. I’m not sure at all. 

Q. Do you recall any fact which indicates that the 
arriiiigement you had structurtcl came to an end in 1969? 
A. No, it did not come to an end in 1969. 

Q. Mr. Olasser, I want you to listen carefully to the 
question and answer the question. 

Again directing your attention to 1967, you say you re¬ 
ceived 11,000; is that correct? (130| A. That’s correct. 

* • • • • 

(136) • • * 

(i. 31 r. Olasser, I ask y«)u with respect to the year 1970, 
what was the total sum of money which you received from 
K:.m Sherman? A. 1970? 

Q. ’67. A. ’67? 

Q. Yes. A. 11,000. 

Q. And how much of that did you retain as vour share’ 
A. In 1970? 

Q. ’67. A. ’67? 

Q. Yes. A. One-third of it. 

Q. With respect to ’68, the sjime question, how much 
of the fl,000 did you get? A. I’m giving you now my l*est 
recollection. 

Q. night. A. One-third. 

Q. And now with respect to 1!»69, how much did you 
get out of the total imyraents? A. One-quarter of it 
(136) 

Q. Mr. Olasser, during the |)eri*Kl of 1967 to the time 
of your retirement in 1970, to your knowledge, were any 
complaints file<l against Sherman Bros, for contracting by 
the union? A. There were. 

<i. Do y<»u know how many? A. .My l>est recr)llection, 
there was alM>ut two complaints filed against them. 
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Q. 1 show you (Jovernuient’H Exhibit 3 for identifica¬ 
tion. Can you identify that? A. Yea, I can. 

Q. What Ib it? A. This Ih what is called a contracting 
complaint dated January 10, 1068, against the firm of 
Hherman UroH. 

# * ♦ • • 

(139) • • • 

Q. Do you know whether thiM complaint ever reHulted 
in the impoHitiou of a fine of any kind on Sherman Bron.? 
A. My best recolle<;tiou m that a fine was imposed on them. 

(140) 

(/. How much was that? A. |200. 

Q. Did that have any coiiHequence or effect on the 
moneys that Sherman Bros, was to pay? A. Yes. 

Q. Under this contracting arrangement? A. Yes. 

Q. What effect was that? A. The f200 that he paid 
as a penalty came off from his next payment. 

Q, Apart from this f200 fine or thereabouts in ’68, to 
your knowle<lge was Sherman Bros, ever fined or suspendetl 
from the protection of the agreement in ’67, ’68, ’69, up 
until your retirement in ’70? A. To my knowledge he 
never was. 

• • • • • 

(HI) * • * 

(i. What were the range of fines that you are familiar 
with in the 34 years that you worked for the Association 
when a contracting violation was proven? A. It would 
range from a few hundred dollars to as much as |10,000.00. 

Q. During the time when this complaint was flle<l by 
the union do you recall what volume of business Sherman 
Bros, was doing approximately? A. Over a million dollars. 

Q. Incidentally, do you know what role, if any, Mr. 
Hoff playe«l in the determination of fines and penalties 
for the union? A. In most cases Mr. Hoff had a pass 
upon the settlements that were made outside the impartial 
chairman’s office. 


i 
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Q. Do you recall whether iu thle inutance it was (142) 
resolved by the impartial chairman or not? A. 1 believe 
it was a private settlement, 

Q. Mr. Glasser, did you ever have any contact with u 
tlrni named Chateau Purs? A. Yes, sir. 

Were they in your district? A. They were, 
y. At what location? A. 114 West 20th Street. 

Q. Who were the principals of that firm? A. Hurry 
Hessel and a fellow by the name of Berger, 

y. What was the nature of the business done by that 
firm? A. They were not fur manufacturers; they were 
making so-called fake furs, pile, cloth, not furs. 

y. Did they employ meml)erH of the Furriers .loint 
Council of New York? A, Partially. 

<i. During the time of 1907 do you recall approximately 
the volume that they did? A. Well, over a millhm dollars. 

y. Again, base*! on your visits to the shop, If any, do 
you recall how many employees they had in the shop at 
about that time? (M.l) A. Well, union employees that 
l»elonged to the Furriers Joint Council, I would gJoss about 
eight or nine, mayl)e ten. 

y. Were there non-union employees os well? Oh, ves. 
y. Do you recall about how many of those there were? 
A. Oh, five, six, and in season, more. 

Q. Did you receive moneys from either the two prln- 
cipals of that firm in 19«7? A. I received it from one of 
the principals. 

ti. Who? A. Harry Hessel. 

Q. Do you recall whether you had any prior conversa¬ 
tion about that? A. With Mr, Hessel? 

y. Yes. A. Yes, he called me on the phone— 

Mr. Abramowitz: Excuse me, your Honor, same 
objection as More. 

The Court: Overruled. 
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Q Pleaiie continue. A. Yes, Mr. HesBel called me and 
aak^ me if I could arrange that he should not he harasHctl 
when he gives (144) out hia finishing and sewing to con- 

tractors, since he is not making furs. 

Q. Harassed by whom? A, By the union. 

y. And what did you say? A. I said, “I don’t know. 

1 will let you know.” , _ 

Q And this was a conversation had at what location. 

Do you recall? A. Well, the firm was at 312 Seventh 
Avenue for one of the three years that—I 
member when it is that they moved from 312 
Avenue to their location on 26th Street fot I think it 
8 tarte<l on 26th Street, when they moved to 26th Street, 

and it was in 1967. . . r, i ua* 

Q Now after your conversation with Mr. Hessel, what, 

if anything, did you do? A. In this particular case the 
first one I spoke to about it was Mr. Seymour Atlas, who 
was the business agent of the shop at that time. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. .\tla8 is still alive. A. 
No, he is not. The reason I know it is I saw the obit 
notice in the Times. 

Q. Now, in addition to Mr. Atlas, did you speak to 
anyone else? A. Yes, to Mr. Gold and to Mr. Hoff. 

(145) . i a 

H. Do y«)u recall which of those you spoke to first. 

A. Mr. Gold. ^ ^ 

Q. What did yon say to him and what did he say 

to you? 


Mr. Abram ~lt*: Time and place. 
The Court: Yes. 


Q. Do you recall approximately when and where yon 
saw him? A. Again it’s my best recollection it would be 
some time in the summer months of ’67, July, August, 
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when the eeaoon really atarte, becauae the drat part of the 
year it’a alow, there ia very little work the fli'at part of 
the year. 

Q. And you aay you apoke to Mr. Gold flrat? A. No, 

I apoke to Mr. Atlaa flrat. 

Q. After Mr. Atlaa? A. 1 apoke to Mr. Gold. 

Q. What did he aay to you and what did you aay to 
him on that occaaion? 

Mr. Abramowita: Place. 

The Court: Yea. 

Do you recall where you apoke to him in theae auuimer 
montha of ’67? A. In the back of 345 Seventh Avenue, 
in the coffee (146) ahop. 

Q. Now, again, what did you aay to him and what did 
he aay to you? A. I told him that for a conaideration— 
he knew Chateau waa giving out ita work to, becauae he 
had raided that tiniahing eontraet a few timea—I aaid, 
“Since he’s not making fura, let him alone and I will take 
care of you.” 

Q. Was anything about price diacuaaetl? A. Not at 
that time. 

Q. Now, what did Mr. Gold aay about that? A. “Okay" 
—just that way—“Okay. Go ahead.” 

Q. Did you apeak to anyone else besides Mr. Gold? 
A. Yea, I spoke to Mr. Hoff. 

Q. Do you recall how aoon after it waa yon had a|K)ken 
to Mr. Gold? A. Oh, a few daya later. 

Q. Do yon recall where it waa? A. That waa at the 
office of the impartial chairman during a reeeaa. There 
waa a recesH. There were hearings going on and there 
waa a reeeaa, and we were speaking to one another in the 
back. 

Q. Waa anyone else present at this conversation? A. 
No, just Mr. Hoff and myself. 
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( 147 ) 

Q. What did you Hay to him and what did he say to 
you in Hubetance? A. The name thing I said to Mr. Atlan 
and Mr. Gold, that the firm is not a fur manufacturer, 
but he ia willing for a conaideration, willing to pay ho 
that he can give out hia exceaa flniahing and aewing to 
the contractora. 

Q. What did Mr. Hoff aay? A. He aaid, “Okay”. 

Q. Again, no diacuaaion about price at thia point? A. 
At thia time 1 didn’t know what the price would be. 

Q. Did you apeak to anyone elae beaide the gentlemen 
you mentioned ao far? A. No, nobody elae. 

Q. What did you do thereafter, if anything, in this 
reapect? A. 1 went back to the firm and diacuaaed how 
much they were willing to pay for it. 

Q. What did you aay where Mr. Heaael ia concerneil? 
A. Well, aince a large amount of finiahing and n large 
amount of aewing waa involved,* piua employing non-union 
help, we came up with a price of f2000 for the year. 

Q. Waa any diacuaaion had aa to how it would l»e paid? 
(148) A. It would l)e paid four timea a year—April, July, 
October and December. 

Q. And in what form? A. Caah. 

Q. Now, with reapect to 1967 what waa the total auni 
of money that you received from Mr. Heaael that year? 
A. 1967? 

Q. Yea. A. I will aay 11500 for that flrat year, because 
we started in July. 

Q. On how many occaaiona did you receive money from 
him that year? A. Three times. 

Q. 500 on each occasion? A. |500 each time. 

Q. And out of that f500 how much did yon keep ns 
your share? A. One-fourth. 

Q. With respect to 1068 did yon receive any payments 
from Mr. Hesael? A. Tea, I did. 
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Q. For what total sum? A. Four payments of f50(), 
totaling 12000. 

Q. Again, tell us in your best recollection the (149) 
months during which those payments occurred in 1968? 
A. In April, July, September or October, and at the year, 
December. 

Q. I will ask you to direct your attention back to 1967, 
the beginning of this, did you ever communicate to any of 
the defendants in this courtroom what the agreed upon 
price was between you and Mr. Hessel? A. We never 
came- 


Mr. AbramowitK: Some objection as to l)efore. 

The Court: Read the question. 

(Question read.) 

The Court: Overruled. 

A. Mr. Sabetta, at no time during all of these transactions 
did one know that the other was involved. Each one was 
separate. 

Q. You mean you didn’t tell them, at least? A. For 
example, I wouldn’t tell Mr. Oold that Mr. Hoff was in¬ 
volved, or I wouhln't tell Mr. Hoff that Mr. Gold was 
involved, or that the business agent was Involved. 

Q. What I am asking you is a slightly different ques¬ 
tion. What I am asking you is whether you told any of 
the defendants at any time that the figure settled upon 
was 12000 a year? A. No. 

(160) 

Q. In other words, you just arrived at that figure with 
Mr. Hessel? A. That is the figure that we agreed to. 

Q. Now, in 1008 you say yon received 12000? Is that 
correct? A. Right. 

Q. Again, was thaf In the same mode that you described 
for 1967? In the same mode. 
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Q, Whert were thoHe payment* received by you? What 
location? A. Mr. HeHnel haa a private office. It waa always 
in hia private office in an envelope, in amall bills. 

Q. And, again, out of that *2000 for ’68 what waa your 
share of the moneys received? A. One-fourth. 

Q. Now, directing your attention to 1969 did you ever 
receive any moneys from Mr. Hessel? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What total sum did yon receive? A. $2000. 

Q. Was this again on four separate occasions? A. On 
four separate occasions. 

Q. Would the months in which you received that money 
(161) be the months that yon described for the preceding 
years? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Directing your attention to the first such 1500 pay¬ 
ment in 1969, what, if anything, did you do with those 
moneys? A. Well, when 1 had the money in my pocket—1 
always had the money in my pocket—when I would see the 
individuals involved, wherever it was, as long as it was 
not conspicuous, I would have fl26 in my pocket, I would 
give it to them and say “Chateau” and w’alk away. 

Q. Who were the individuals to whom you handed money 
in 1969 in this fashion? A. To Mr. Gold, Mr. Lageoles and 
Mr. Hoff. 

Q. You kept one-quarter for yourself? A. And I kept 
one-quarter for myself. 

Q. Bo out of each f."»00 payment you got |126? A. That 
is correct. 

Q. W'hen did .Mr. l^ageoles enter the picture? A. After 
Mr. Atlas was taken out of the shop. Mr. Atlas was busi¬ 
ness agent. For some reason which I don’t know he was 
taken out of the shop and Mr. Lageoles l)ecame the business 

agent. 

Q. Do you remember the circumstances surrounding your 
discussion with him, if any, about this? (162) A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us about it? A. We hapiMjned to visit the shop 
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and be saw some non-union people working there. They 
had been working there while Mr. Atlae was the baaineee 
agent. Ue etarted to aek queHtione about theee non-union 
people. 8o I eaye, *‘Let’H go downstaire and we’ll talL” 
And we went down in the lobby of the building, and it 
happened that that wae JuHt during the time when I had 
received a payment, and I gave him |125, and he put it in 
hie pocket, and that wae the end of the qneetione about 
the non-union help, and that wae the end of any other 
qneetione. 

Q. Do you recall what you eaid in Hubetance to him and 
what be said to you on that occasion? A. T^’ell, I told him 
that the firm was giving out work and that the firm em¬ 
ployed non-union people, and 1 used the excuse that they 
are not furriers. I said, “They are not furriers; legally 
they may lie permitted to do so, but just to avoid any dis¬ 
putes of any kind I will take care of you.” 

Q. Chateau Purs was a mendter of the Associated Fur 
Manufacturers, were they not? A. That is correct. 

Q. Did the contract under which all of the furriers 
(153) operated, that is, all of the union firms, firms in the 
union, s|)eak to the issue of employing non-union labor? 
A. Yes, that was prohibited. 

• • • • • 

Q. Did Mr. Hessel ever indicate to you the source of 
the cash be paid you? A. Yes, be did. 

Q. What did he say in this respect? A. He said, 
“These are moneys that I get from retail sales on Haturdays 
to retail customers that come up and buy a garment and 
pay for it in cash.” 


Mr. Abramowitz: Time and place. 
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Q. Do you recall when Mr. Heaael said thia to you? 
A. The flrat time he gave me the money. 

Q. That would have been in ’67? A. That is correct. 

Mr. Abramowitz: Time and place, other than ’67. 

Q. If you can, to the bent of your recollection? (154) 
A. In the summer of ’67; it would have been around July or 
August, and the place was at his shop. 

Q. You were the Associate<l Fur Manufacturers repre¬ 
sentative for Chateau Furs? A. That is correct. 

Q. In that capacity did you have any function in the 
resolution of disputes which began with the filing of a 
complaint? A. Yes. 

Q. What was that? A. I represented the firm in any 
dispute that arose during the life of the contract, 

• • • • • 

(166) • * ♦ 

Q. I think we stopped in our discussions of Chateau 
with the year 1969. Were any payments made to you by 
Mr. Hessel in 1970? A. I cannot recall. My best recollec¬ 
tion doesn’t give me any indication that he did make any 
payment. 

Q. Are there any events which you now recollect which 
enable you to say that the arrangement which had been 
worked out ended in 1969? A. No, it did not end in 1969. 
(167) 

Q. For the period of 1967 through 1970 what difficulties, 
if any, did Chateau first have with the union with resi)ect 
to the issue of contracting and with respect to the employ¬ 
ment of non-union labor? A. None that I can recall. 

Q. Mr. Glasser, did you ever have contact with a firm 
named Breslin Baker? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they in your district? A. Yes, they were, 

Q. Where were they located? A, At 224 West 30th. 
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Q. Who were the principalH of that firm? A. Breslin 
Baker. 

Q. Did you know him by any other name? A. Sam 
Baker. 

Q. What kind of biiNineHH did Hreslin Baker do? A. A 
hij^h claas retail o|)eration, expenHlve fur retail operation. 

Q. What sort of furs are we talking almut? A. The 
finest, sable, mink, IMsher, anything that was expensive and 
cost a lot of money. Tl)at is wliat he handled. 

Q. Directing your attention now to the period of (168) 
1968 to 1970, can you tell ns approximately the volume of 
business done by that firm? A. its a pure guess, over 
11,000,000. 

Q. Do you re<-ull from your contact with that firm 
during that same i)eriod the approximate number of em¬ 
ployees they had? A. Well, for about three or four months 
a year he would employ alK)ut four operators, one finisher, 
and possibly one nailer; alxuit six people, plus a designer. 

y. Did you ever receive any moneys from Mr. Baker 
during the period of 1968 through 1970? A. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Abramowitz: Same objection as this morn- 
ingj your Honor. 

The Court: One moment. (Pause.) 

The Court : All right. 

Objection overruled. 

Q. When for the first time did you receive any money 
from Mr. Baker? A. Home time around July, 1968. 

Q. Were there any conversations between you and Mr. 
Baker which prece<led the payment of that money? A. Yes, 
there was. 

(169) 

Q. Tell us when that took place, approximately. A. 
Around July, 1968. 
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Q. This first conversation I am asking about, where 
did it take place, as best you i-an recall? A. In his place 
of business. 

Q. What did he say to you on that occasion and what 
did you say to him? 

Mr. AbramowiU: 8ame objection, your Honor. 

The Court: Overruled. 

A. Mr. Baker called me on the telephone to come up to 
see him. He told me that he would like to run a small 
shop only during the busy season. He did not want to 
have any employees on his imyroll during the first six 
months of the year when he was not busy since be was 
mainly a retailer, but that he would like to employ a de¬ 
signer to make up his line, samples, and to give out to con¬ 
tractors any work that he could not produce in bis factory. 

Q. What else did he say, if anything, and what did you 
say? A. Well, 1 told him I would have to talk about it, 1 
couldn’t give him the permission, I would speak about it to 
somebody. 

Q. Was there any reference matle to money at that 
time? (160) A. Not at that iiarticular moment, no. 

Q. What did you do, if anything, following this conver¬ 
sation? A. Some time within that week I spoke to Mr. 
Hoff. * 

Q. Where did that conversation take place? A. My 
best recollection is that it was at the office of the impartial 
chairman. 

Q. On that o<‘casinn what did yon say to him and what 
did he say to you? A. Well, I told him what Mr. Baker 
was requesting. 

Q. What did you say in substance to him? A. 1 told 
him that Baker would like to run a very small shop and 
would like to start putting on people late in the season; in 


I 
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other wordK, after July. In the interim he wants to give 
out some of his work for which he would be willing to pay. 

Q. What did Mr. Hofif say to this? A. “Okay, go 
ahead.” 

Q. What did you do thereafter? A. I went back to 
Baker. 

Q. What was said by him and by you on that occasion? 
A. He told me he was willing to pay fl,000. I said, “Okay, 
you have a deal.” That was it. 

(161) 

Q. Was there any discussion about how the jiayments 
were to be made? A. To be paid twice a year, July and 
the end of the year. 

Q. In what manner? A. In cash. 

Q. Directing your attention to 1968, did you, in fact, 
receive any moneys from Mr. Baker? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. How much did you receive? A. Two $500 payments. 
Q. In the months that you have already—A. Borne time 
in July and some time near the end of December of the 
same year. 

Q. Where were those moneys paid to you? A. In his 
office, in his private office. 

Q. Out of that $1,000, how much did you keep? A. Half. 
Q. Directing your attention to the following year, 1969, 
did you receive any moneys from Mr. Baker during that 
year? A. I did. 

Q. What was the total figure? A. $1,000. 

^'■ 5 ) 

. Q. Again two separate payments? A. Two payments, 
one in July and one in Deceml>er. 

Q. Out of that $1,000, how much did you keep? A. 
Half. 

Q. Again dlretding your attention to 1970, do you recall 
whether you re<-eivHl any payments from Mr. Baker that 
year? A. I don't think we got anything from Mr. Baker. 
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He doesn’t start to work until later in the year. I have no 
recollection of getting any money from him in 1970. 

Q. You left the active function of labor adjuster in 1970 
at what point? A. It was some time in August. I went 
under a medical—I went to the hospital for an operation. 

Q. And your l)e8t recollection now is that you did not 
receive any money from Baker that year? A. My best re¬ 
collection is I did not get anything from Baker in 1970. 

Q. Do you know a Mr. Harry Jaffe? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Who is he? A. He was a business agent employed 

by the union. 

Q. Did he have any contact with this firm? A. Yes, 
he was a business agent assigned to the shop (163) while 
I was there. 

Q. Did you ever discuss with him anything concerning 
the matters you just related to us? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Do you know who Mr. duck Ziels*! is? A. \eH, I do. 

Q. Who is he? A. He was the business agent that re¬ 
placed Mr. Jaffe. Jaffe was given a new district and Mr. 
Ziebel then became the business agent of the building. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Ziebel ever commenced 
any investigation of Breslin Baker during the time you 
were the labor adjuster? A. I don’t recall any such inves¬ 
tigation. 

Mr. Babetta; Mr. Clerk, may we have this 
marked 3601-A, please, for identification. 

(Government’s Exhibit 35()1-A marked for iden¬ 
tification.) 

Q. Mr. Olasser, I will ask you to read the top third 
of this page to yourself. A. I don’t understand KLI, what 
is that KLI- 

Q. Let me ask you this. Reading this, does this refresh 
your recollection at all as to whether Mr. Ziebel ever com- 
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raenced an inveNtiRation of Hrt'slin Ilaker during (164) the 
period of time you were its labor adjuHter? A. I believe 
now that I read thlH, that there waa an investigation made 
of its books. 

(). Listen carefully now, I am asking you, your best re¬ 
collection now, having read this document, does it now 
supply you with a memory of such an investigation? A. 
Yes, it does. 

• • • • • 

(180) • * • 

(). .Mr. (llasser, I asked you about any investigations 
commenced l»y .Mr. Zieltel, and I h(»pe I’m pronouncing 
that correctly. I believe you looked at a document and 
you said it refreslnsl your menntry. (.’an you now tell us 
whether there were any? A. .Mr. Ziebel and I were up to 
the baker shop and .Mr. Zielsd told me he was going to ask 
for a bo(tk investigation. We didn’t do the book investiga¬ 
tion on the spot. 

.Vfter he told it to me, I got in touch with .Mr. Hoff 
and I told him what Ziebel would want to do. 

I said, “Well, you and I better do it, not Mr. Ziebel.” 

(). What was done thereafter, if anything? A. Mr. 
Hoff and I went up and l(K)k(Hl at his books and made a 
superficial examination of his records. 

(). Do you know whether .Mr. Haker was fined on that 
occasion? A. No, not at all. 

(). Is your answer that you do km>w and he was not? 
(181) A. He was not fined. 

(). FfK'using on lltfifi, how much money «lid you get from 
Mr. Haker? A. 1906? 

(). Correct. A. |1,()00. 

(). To whom, if anyone, did you give any i)art of that? 
.\. Mr. Hoff. 

(). How much did he get? A. Half of that. 

• • • • • 
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(i. How many diatinct tiim*R in 1909 did you give money 
to Mr. Hoff which you had earlier receivinl from Mr. 
IJaker? (182) A. Twice. 

Q. Do you recall when that was, each of those two 
times, approximately? A. Approximately, it would he in 
July and Deceml»er. 

Q. Do you have any recollection now «)f wiiere it was 
when yon handiHl him these moneys, if yoti did, in fact, 
hand it to him? A. No, I don’t. 

Q. Do you recall the matter in which y<tu did convey 
the moneys to him? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Tell us about that for each of the two occasions. A. 

1 had a roll of bills of f2r>(). 1 handed it to him and said, 
“llaker”. That was that. 

(J. During these occasions when yon hambsl Mr. Hoff 
money or any of the (tlher defendants, did yon ever discuss 
inattm-H other than related to the payments of the moneys? 
A. No. 

Q. Did you have any on going business with any of the 
defendants with res|M*ct to the supervision of the contract, 
for instance? A. No. 

t^. With respe<-t to the iteri(Ml of 11M57 through 1979 
(183) and as regards the firm of Hreslin Haker, to your 
knowledge, was any fine impos<*d on that firm? A. Well, 
I recall that he was fimnl heavily, but not as a memlK*r 
of the Association, as an independent shop. 

(J. When was that? A. It ccmld have l>een in ’95 or ’99. 

(i. That prwwle*! these moneys? A. Yes. 

(I I am talking about <luring the period the moneys 
were paid to you, from ’97 to ’70. Were any fines imiKmtMl? 

Not ’97, it was ’98 and ’99. 

(i. I am sorry, I stand corrected. During the period 
*98 and ’99 until that imrtion of ’70 when you retirwl or 
left the w'rvice, was any fine imposed on Hreslin Haker, 
to your knowledge? A. To my kn»)wb‘dge, none. 
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il. To .vour kiiowhHljio, during that period of time was 
I lie finii HiiHiKMided from the prote<'tion of the oontraet? 
A. The fli'in was not siisjiendefl. 

<2. Did you have eontaet with a firm named Kehwartz- 
lianm Fiii-s? A. Yes, I did. 

(J. Were they in your diKtriet? (184) A. Yes, they were. 

Q. Where were they hnateil? A. 224 Weat 30th Street. 

(i. What was the nature of that huHinesH? A. Mink 
mannfm tnrera, maiinfaetiirin;i: mink ^tarments. 

<2. Who were the principals of that firm? A. Jack 
Schwartzhanm. 

He was tlie sole owner, to your knowle<lf?e? A. As far 
as I know. 

<2. Do you know during the years ’(58 through ’70 the 
approximate volume done l»y that firm? A. Over fl million. 

(2. Do you know how many einployees they had on (he 
premises during that jieriiMl, unnerally? A. About 11 or 12. 

Mr. Rabetta: If 1 may have one moment, please. 

(Pause.) 

(2. Did you ever receive any moneys from .Mr. Schwartz- 
baum? A. I did. 

(2. When for the first time? A. ’(58. 

Q. Tell us what conversation, if any, lietween the two 
of you tiMik place. (185) A. Yes. 

.Mr. Abramowitz: Same objection, your Honor, 
as this morning. 

The Court: OverruIe<l. 

A. .Mr. Schwartzbaum calle<l me to come up to s<*e him and 
1 did. In his private office we had a discussion. 

He indicattHl to me (hat he was imimrtinK from 
union and non-union sources and Canada. Under the terms 
of the collective attrwment, (hat was prohibitetl. He was 
jobbing or importing furs from Canada. 
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lie said to me, “I would like to do this without haviug 
any headaches with the union, ('an anything l»e done?" 

I said, “I’ll let you know.” Thereafter I let him know. 

(186) 

Q. What did you do after that conversation? A. I 
BiK)ke to Mr. Hoff. I told him what the firm wanted to do. 

Q In substance what did you say to him? A. I said 
the ttrm is importing-I didn’t tell him that they wanteil 
to. I said that they were imiHirting furs from ('anada, 
some from union shojis, some from non-union shops. And 
they didn’t want to have any trouble doing it. 

* * * • * 

(2. You said this to Mr. Hoff. What did he say to you, 
if anything? A. He said, let him go ahead and do it. 

H. Had you discnssiHl a price with Mr. Hoff or with 
Mr. Schwartzhaum jirior to this time? A. Not the lirst 
time that I spoke with him. 

12. What did you do after you spoke to Mr. Hoff? A. 
Went back to .Mr. Hchwartzbaum. 

(2. What happened on that occasion? A. And he (old 

me what he was willing to pay. 

(187) 

(2. What did he say in that respect? A. He said I 11 
pay you f.300 every three months. 

Q Did that mean he was going to jiay fl200 during 
the course of the year? A. No, the first part of the year 
he was not busv. He didn’t need it. Htarting with about 
June or July, he would pay fSOO then. |300 in Heptember 
or OctolM?r and f-tOd at the end of the year. 

Q. Ho he was willing to pay a total of fftOtt a year, is 

that correct? A. That's correct. 

Q. Did yon check that out with Mr. Hoff at a subse¬ 
quent time as to whether that was acceptable? A. Yes, I 
did. 

Q. Tell us the substance of that later conversation with 


i 
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Mr. HoJT? A. I him, to uhc the exact words, I said 
('hurlie, lie wants to pay $900. 

(2. What did Mr. Hoff say? A. Okay. 

(i. Direi-ting yourself to 1008, did you in fact receive 
any inoiieys? A. Yes, I did. 

(i. On how many occasioiiH did you receive money? 
(188) A. Three different occasioiiH during the year. 

(2. Was that pursuant fo the plan of $300 each time? 
A. That is correct. 

* * • * • 

<2. Did y*)u receive $300 each time? A. Yes. 

(2- What form did you receive it in? A. Three $100 
hills. 

(2. On each occasion? A. Yes. 

(2. Where did you receive these moneys? A. In Mr. 
Hchwartzhaum’s private office. 

(2. For the year 1008, how much of those moneys did 
you retain? A. Half of it. 

<2. 1 want to ilirect your attention to 1000 and ask 
whether you received any moneys from Mr. Hchwartzhauin 
that year? A. Yes, I did. 

<2. On how many occasions? A. Three occasions of $,300 
and one occasion of $100. 

(180) 

<2. Could you tell us the approximate times when you 
received those various sums? A. In July the first time. 
H»‘i»teml»er or (h-tolier. And then file end of the year. 

(2- What ahout the $100 iiaymeiit you referred to? A. 
The $100 thing came about one day when I— Mr. Jaffe 
and 1 walked into the shop and he saw some furs of the 
kind that the firm <1(H‘s not manufacture. In other words, 
they were not mink garments, hanging on racks. And he 
startisi to ask (piestions as fo where they came from. I 
said to him, forget it, let’s go downstairs, we’ll talk ahout 
it. And we left the firm. 
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We went downstairH. And I indicated to him that the 
firm— it was okay, that we had the right to do it and that 
I would go iipHtairH and I'll Ite right down. 

I went upHtairB. I huw Mr. Kchwartzl)anm. I HajH, 
“I need a hundred dolloTH to get him otf your liack.” 

He gave me the hundrwi dcdlafH. I went down«tairH. 
I gave it to Mr. JafTe and that wan the end of tliat. 

(i. Do you recall approximately when tluM incident took 
place? A. Well, it waH just Indore he was taken out of 

(190) the Hhop and Ziebel replaced him. I juHt can't—I 

cannot fix the date. 

• • • • • 

(191) * * ’ 

Q. Did you receive any moneyH from Mr. Schwartzliatim 
in 1970? A. Not that I recall. 

Q. During the peri<Kl of 1908 to 1970, when you left 
the AHH(M-iated Fur ManufacturerH, to your knowledge waH 
Schwartzhanm Furs fined in any way for that practice of 
jobbing? A. No, they were not. 

(i. Were they ever BUBpended from the jtrottH-tion of 
the <-ontract during that peri(Ml for jobbing? A. No. 

Q. Mr. OlasBer, did you have contact with a firm called 
Cttrinna Fui-b? A. Yes, I did. 

(J. Where were they locute<l? A. 208 WeBt 30th Str»*et. 
Q. Were they in yonr dintrict? A. They were. 

Q. Who were the principalB of that firm? A. The 
only principal that I knew wbb a fellow (192) Hoi Cohen. 
That’B the only one I knew of. If there were otherB, I 
didn't know about them. 

Q. What waB the nature of the btiBineBK of Corinna 
FurB? A. Mainly retail. 

(J. What tyi)eB (tf garmentB, what furB? A. N«>t a 
particular ty|)e. Mainly mink, Imt he alBo manufactnre<l 
other garmentB. either type furB, rather. 

Q. Do you know the size of the vohime they did gener¬ 
ally in the years '68 to '70? A. I would say about |300,000 
a year. 
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(2. And do you mall approximately how many em¬ 
ployees they had during that same iwriod? A. About four 
or five. 

(i. Did you ever reteive any inoneyH from Mr, Cohen? 
A. Yes, I did. 

Q. When for the first time? A. 

(2. Did you have any converwition with him which pre¬ 
ceded that? 

Mr. Abramowitz; Same objection as this morn¬ 
ing, your Honor. 

The Court: Hume ruling. 

(193) 

(2- ^Vould you answer the (piestion, i)lea8e. A. Would 
you repeat the question? 

(2. Yes. Did yon have cojiversatious with Mr. Cohen 
which pre<-ede<l the payment of moneys by him to you? 
A. Yes. Mr. Cohen calksl me on the phone to come up to 
s<*e him, and I did, and he indicate<l to me that he wantcnl 
the privilege of starting to work earlier than the prescribed 
hours in the agreement. In other words, Iwfore 8:30 in 
the morning and to work a little later at night after 4:30 
without having the union barging in on him and catching 
him. 

<2- Hid he say anything else about this desire of not 
wanting to have the union harass him? A. Y'es, that he 
was willing to i)ay for the privilege. 

(2. What did you say? A. I would let him know. 

(2- What did you do thereafter, if unvthing? A. I spoke 
to Mr. Gold. 

(2- Did .Mr, Gold have any duties in this urea with 
which you were concerned at that time? A. Yes, he was 
complete charge of sending out these overtime and under¬ 
time comniitf«*es. In other words, (194) he wrote out the 
complaints that you went out on to investigate shops for 
overtime and undertime. 
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(J. And what did you nay to Mr, Oold and what did he 
Bay to you? A. Well, I told him that the lirnj would like 
to start a little earlier and work a little later and he was 
willing to pay for it. He sayH, “Okay.” 

(i. Again, was there anything iiieiitionetl during these 
discussions? A. At the beginning, 1 think for the first two 
payments, it was a hundred dollars a month. 

(i. Are you talking about now- A. ’08. 

Q. Mr. Cohen? A. Mr. (!ohen. 

Q. He was willing to pay a hundred dollars a month, 
you say? A. For the first two nuuiths—one or two pay¬ 
ments at flOO a mouth. 

t^. Did you ever discuss the figure with Mr. Oold at 
any point? A. Yes, I did. 

(2. What was the figure mentioned to Mr. (Jold? A. 
At the beginning? |100 a month. 

(195) 

Q. Now, you say that in 1968 you did rw-eive months 
from Mr. (’ohen? A. Yes, I did. 

(2. Tell us on what occasions and how much? A. Wcdl, 
only when he was busy was he willing to do that, which 
as a retailer his season did not start until about either 
July or August of the year of 19<)8. And that is when 
the payments l>egan and that is when he started to work 
undertime and overtime. 

Q. You received, you said, a hundred dollars for the 
first two months? A. I believe so. 

(2. Did you receive any thereafter for that same yejir? 
A. Yes, I did. 

Q. How much was paid in those subsequent months? 
,\. fr»0 a month. 

Q. Do you recall the total amount of money that you 
recelve<l in 1968 from Mr. Cohen? A. I would, just guess¬ 
ing now, or my best recollection, almut three or four 
hundred dollars. 
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(i. Out of that Niiiii of money, how much did you keep’ 
A. Half. 

Tlie Court: That is during 19-- 

(196) 


Mr, »Sal)etta: ’6t>, your Honor. 

Tlie Witness: 1968. 

O. Is that correct? A, 1968. 

(i. Now, directing your attention, Mr. Glasser, to 1969, 
did you receive any money from Mr. Cohen during that 
year? A. Yes, I did. 

(i. Do you recall the total sum of money you receive*! 
during that year approximately? A. Almut f,100. 

y. On how many sei)arate occasions would you have 
r(H-eived or did you receive those moneys? A. Kvery month. 
From about July on, I would be there and he would give 
me |50. 

ii. So on six se|)arute occasions you got foO? A. That’s 
correct. 

***** 

(198) * * * 

(i. Mr. Olasser, how much money did you receive from 
Mr. Cohen in 1969? A. ’69? About f300. 

<2. What, if anything, did you do with the moneys you 
received during that year? A. Split it with Mr. Al Gold. 

Q. You receive*! m*)nthly |)ayments from Mr, f’ohen? 
A. Once a month. 

<2. How much were you receiving that once a month’ 
A. l.’iO. 

(2. How was that paid to you? A. In cash. 
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Q. Do you remember the number of bilUe? Was there 
anything epecial? A. ^Nothing Hpeeial. 

Q. When you got these once a month payments, what 
did you do? A. Put it in my pocket. 

Q. What did you do with respect to those moneys 
thereafter? A. The next time I saw Mr. Gold I handed 
him 125 (199) and said “Sol Cohen.” 

(i. To your knowledge did Mr. A1 Gold ever investi¬ 
gate Corinnu Furs for any overtime or undertime viola¬ 
tions? A. On several occasions. 

Q. Did yon have any contacts with Mr. Gold concern¬ 
ing these investigations? A. I had no contact—he had 
contact with me. 

Q. Tell us alMMit that? When for the first time if you 
can recall did that take place? A. Rome time during the 
year. I cannot re<*all any si)ecitlc date. Some time fluring 
the year he would call me and say, “We got to make a 
showing; we are going to investigate the sh<»p tomorrow 
morning at 7:30.” 

When he would tell me that, 1 would get on the phone, 
call the tirju and say, “Now make sure that tomorrow 
you have nolKsly working before 8:30.” 

The next morning 1 would Ik* on the committee, because 
I handle<l the morning overtime complaints for the asso¬ 
ciation, and with one of the men assigned by Mr. Gold 
we would go up to the shop of Corinna Furs, make the 
inveutigation, find nolw ly working that was not suppos«*<l 
to Ik* there, and we niarke<l the complaint “Okay”, and 
that would be the end of it. 

Q. On how many occasions did this occur? (200) A. 
At least twice or three times during the year. 

Q. Mr. Glasser, I want to ask you to direct your atten¬ 
tion Imck to an earlier firm we had discussed, Schwnrtx- 
baum Furs, and ask you with respect to 1969 how much 
money you received from Mr. Schw’artabaum that year. 
A. 1900. 


f 
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(2. Did you Hhare thoHt* moneys with anyone? A. Yes, 
1 did. 

(2. With whom? A. Mr. Iloflf. 

The Court: What year? 

Mr. Hahetta: 19G9, your Honor. 

(2- How mufh did he get fr»)m you? A. Half of f9U0. 

(2- And uj'uin were the payments you made to Mr. 
Hoff correH|)ouding in time roughly to the payments you 
received from Mr. Schwartzlmum? A. It could have been 
a day or two after that; yes, it corresponds roughly to 
that. 

Q. On those occasions when you passed the money to 
Mr. Hoff, what was said by you and by him, if anything? 
A. I handed him the money and said “Schwartzbaum.” 

(2. Now, again directing your attention to a Arm we 
were discussing a moment ago, Corinna h'urs, to your 
(21tl) knowledge during the |H>riod of 1968, ’69 and that 
|M>rtion of ’70 when you were still working, did the union 
impose or did anyone impose any tine on Corinna Furs 
during that period? A. Not that I ever recalled, no, I 
don’t recall any such thing. 

(2. To your knowledge was the firm suHpende<l from 
the prote<'tion of the c«)ntrnct during that i»eriod? A. 
Not during the time that I was there. 

Q. Mr. (Jlasser, d<> you re<-all dealing with a firm 
named Daniel Furs? A. I do. 

(2- Where were they located? A. 214 West 29th Street. 

Q. Were they in your district? A. No, they w’ere not. 

Q. Who owned that fur? A. The owner was a gentle¬ 
man by the name of Daniel Qinsburg. 

(2- What was the nature of the business of Daniel 
Furs? A. They manufactured a trademarked rablut fur. 

(2. Is that what is sometimes called a fun fur? A. 
Well, it was a fun fur and he had a trademark. 
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( 202 ) 

Q. What was the name of his trademark? A. Animal 

Crackers. » 

Q, Do you know roughly the volume of business they 
were doing in 1968 through 1970? A. Over a million 
dollars. 

(). Roughly how many employees did they have in their 
shop? A. About 12. 

Q. Did you ever receive any moneys from Mr. Oins- 
burg? A. I did. 

(). On more than one occasion? A. On one (Kcasion. 
Q. When was that? A. Koine time in April or May 
of 1969. 

Q. Did you have a conversation with Mr. Oinsburg 
jawwling that? A. Well, he called me. 

(). Do you recall when that was approximately? A. 
I would say in April, 1969. 

Q. Tell ns what he said to you and what yon said 
to him? 


Mr. Abraniowitz.’ Kami* objection, your Honor. 

The Court: Kame ruling. 

(293) A. He called me, and the first thing I asked him 
was since he was not in my district and I didn’t handle 
his shop, “How come you are calling me u|>?” He says, 
“KomelHHly told me that you could do something for me,’’ 
without him mentioning who the soinelHMiy was. I said, 
“What is it that you want done?” 

He says, “I have lieen giving out work, contractor— 
not contractors—and I would like to do it without having 
the threat ctf the union catching me. Can anything 1m* 
done?” And I answered him the same as to the others, 

I will let you know, but the difference in this case- 

• • • • • 
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Q. You Huid euriier that he had been giving out work 
to one eontiuetor. (-04) A. Particular contractor. 

(2. Did he identify that peiuon? A. IJe did. 

Q. Who was that? A. lie gave me the name and 
uddretiH. 

(2. Do j-ou recall now what that was? A. The address, 
yes, the name, no. 

t^. After your conversation with him what did you do, 
if anything? A. 1 spoke to Mr. Gold. 

y. What did you say to Mr. Gold? A. I told him 
that the linn would like to be able to give out this work 
without the threat of l>eing caught doing it, would it be 
okay? lie said, “Okay.” 

(i. Was there any discussion us to the dollar figure? 
A. Not at that particular time. 

Q. Did you i<lentify the contractor with whom .Mr. 
Ginsbiirg Inul been working to Mr. Gold? A. Not at that 
juirticular time. 

<1. What did you do after your conversation with Mr. 
tJold? .\. I went l»ack to Mr. Ginshurg. 

0. Tell ns what you said tlnm and what he said to 
you. (-((.I) A. I told him that I had spoken to the party, 
without mentioning naim-s, and it would be okay. And 
then we discussed the (|ueHtion of how much it would cost 
him. 

(1. Well, tell us now as Itest you can recall the sub¬ 
stance what you said and what he said on that matter. 
.\. I told him I had s|Mtken to a jairty, without mentioning 
a name, who said it would l)e okay, and we then diRcnsse«l 
how much it wonhl cost, and he finally saiil, “I will pay 
a thousand dollars.” 

Q. Per year? .\. Per year, yes. 

Q. N<»w, in fact, did yon rweive a payment from him 
in 1969? A. I did. 
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Q, Approximately when was that? A. Oh, some time 
in May of 1969. 

Q. In what form was that? A. Cash. 

Q. How much did you receive? A. |1,000. 

Q. What, if anything, did you do with those moneys? 

A. Shared it; split it. 

Q. W'ith whom? A. Mr. Gold. 

(206) 

Q. And how much did you give Mr. Gold? A. $500. 

Q. Do you recall when that took place? A. Some time 

in May, 1969. 

Q. Do you recall the circuiuHtaiiceH of the time you 
pansed the'money to Mr. Gold? A. Yes, we met on 26th 
Street and Sixth Avenue in a shoeshine parlor, an indoor 
shoeshine—it's coveretl by like a building, like a room, and 
we sat next to each other getting a shine, and I passed him 
the money, and he t(M)k it, and that was that. And at the 
same time I told him the name and address of the con¬ 
tractor that was doing the work and to stay away from 
them, and he agreed. 

Q. Do you know who the business agent was for Mr. 
Ginsburg’s shop at that time? A. Yes, I do. 

(). Who was it? A. Mr. Lageoles. 

Q. Now, during this year of 1969, and following April 
or May when you received the moneys, did the Ann, Daniel 
Furs, to your knowledge ex; erience any difficulties with 
the union with regard to the issue of contracting? A. Yes, 
they did. 

Q. Tell US about that. (207) A. Some time in October 
or Novemliei—the dates I am trying to give you to the 
best of my recollection—Mr. Keese, of our office, the asso 
elation office, and a Mr. ShifTman, of the union, went up 
to Mr. Daniel Ginsburg to investigate his books on a coin- 
jdaint of contracting, and Daniel showed him the books and 
Keese came back to our office with a report that he gave 
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to Mr. Hecbt that I overheard, because it was done loud, 
in which he said that he just hud couipleted an investiga¬ 
tion of Daniel's books and a lot of contracting showed up. 

The Court: You mean Daniel Ginsburg’s? 

The Witness: The name of the firm was Daniel’s 
Furs, although the name of the owner was Daniel 
Uinsburg. He said a lot of contracting showed up 
in the books. I overheard that. My desk was— 
Keese was right in back of me us to bis desk. I said 
nothing. Hut about 4:30 that afternoon I went out 
of the office and went up to Daniel Furs, spoke to 
Mr. Ginsburg to try to liinl out what happened. 1 
said, “What happened here?” He says he doesn’t 
know, he says, “They came uj), Keese and ShifTman, 
and they examined my books and it showed up a 
lot of contracting.” He said, “I am in trouble.” 

I then left him. I said to him, “Don’t worry.” 
And I left him. And I called Mr. Gold on the 
telephone. I (208) tried to get from him what 
happened. He says, “I don’t knov.. Homething hap¬ 
pened. I have no control over it. They investigated 
his U'oks.” And he said to me, “There is nothing I 
can do.” 

The Court: Who said this? 

The Witness: Mr. Gold to me. I then went 
down to the union—this is all the same day—I waited 
in Mr. Btofsky’s office, outside his office. Finally I 
went in to see Mr. Htofsky, just he and I. I told 
him what happened. He already knew about the 
fact that the investigation of Daniel Furs had 
showed up a lot of contracting. And I told him of 
Mr. Gold's coniKH'tion and my connection in regard 
to a payment for the privilege of giving out this 
contracting. And I said to Mr. Stofsky, “George, if 
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you bring this case before the impartial chairman, 
this guy—meaning Oinsburg—will scream all over 
the market and you will have a scandal. Just do 
nothing about it. Forget it. It will Ije Isjtter for 
everybody.” And he Jigreed, and nothing ever hap- 
I>ened during the time that I was employed. 

( 211 ) * * * 

Q. Up to the point in time in 11171 you left Associal«*<l 
Fur Manufacturers, to your knowledge, had any action 
l»een taken on those coinjtlaints l»y the union/ A. To inj 
knowledge, nothing hail Ikh-ii done about it. 

Q. Directing your attentitm to 1H70. Did you at any 
time during that year require hospitalization? A. Yes, I 

•lid. , , 

y. Approximately when was that? A. The end of 
August, 11)70. 

Q. Prior to entering the hospital, did you have a con¬ 
versation with Mr. Sam Hherman? CJIU) A. Prior to enter¬ 
ing the hospital? 

Q. Yes. A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you have a conversation with him during the 
time A'ou were there? A. In the hospital? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Did he visit you personally or was it over the tele¬ 
phone? A. Over the telephone. 

y. Fan you tell us what he said to you and what you 

said to him at that time? 

Mr. Abramowitz: Same obje<-tion, your Honor. 
The Fourt: .lust a moment. Overruled. 

Q. Would you tell us what he said to you and what 
you said to him at that time? A. Yes, sir. He called me 
—I don’t know how he got my telephone number at the 
hospital. Anyway, he called me. 

He told me—he says, “I tired my floor boy today and the 
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l)oy went down to the union and told them I was giving out 
work and they have pulled iny ahop down on (213) Htrike.” 

Q. What reapoiiHe, if any, did yoti make? A. I’ll have 
to he very hlunt. I saya, “You tlrunken haHtard, you had 
to fire ymir floor hfty now' when you know' you are doing 
Homefhing wrong,’’ and that was the end of that conver¬ 
sation. 

(i. How’ long did you remain in the hospital during 
August or in Reptemher? A. About two weeks. 

Q. Were you visited at any time during your stay at 
the hospital by other employees of Associated Fur Manu¬ 
facturers? A. Yes, I w’as. 

Q. Who nsited you in the hospital? A. A Mr. Fiegus 
and a Miss Mendel, one of the* secretaries. 

Q. Subsequent to the time you left the hospital, where 
did you go? After you left the hospital, where did you go? 
A. I went home. 

Q. You recuperated at home? A. I did. 

Q. You had an operation? A. I did. 

(214) 

Q. During the period of your recuf»eration at home, 
were you visited by any other employees of Associated Fur 
Manufacturers? A. Yes, I was. 

Q. AYho visited you? A. Mr. George Greenberg and Mr. 
Irving Hecht. 

Q. Did there come a time when you returned to work 
for the association? A. Yes. 

Q. Approximately when was that? A. Oh, around 
Repteml>er 15th or 2lBt, one of those dates. I mean, I can¬ 
not be precise. It was on a Monday. 

Q. Rome time in 1970, though? A. 1970, during the 
month of September. 

Q. Would you tell us what happened on that occasion 
when you returned to w’ork? A. I came in, as I usually do, 
at about 8 o’clock in the morning, sat down at the tele- 
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phone board. That’s one of the functions that I had. And 
about 9 o’clock Mr. Greenberg, the executive director, 
walked in. He didn’t greet me, didn’t say anything, walked 
into his office. About five or ten minutes later he walke<l 

in and says- 

• • • • • 

(217) • * • 

Q. What (luestions were you asked by the three mem¬ 
bers of the executive committee on that date? A. The 
main thrust of their (luestions was for me to tell them who 
I was dealing with in the union and that if I told it to 
them, they would see to it that I got my pension plus 

♦16,000. ^ ^ . 

Q. When you say, “dealing with,” were they talking 

about who you met as business agents? A. Who I had my 
transactions with in the union, who 1 was working with 
in the union. 

Q. The ones that you have enumerated here today? 
A. Right. 

Q. Did you tell them the answers to those (luestions. 
A. I told them nothing. I told them 1 denied everything. 
Q. You denied lieing involved in any—A. I denied being 

involved in anv shape, manner or form. 

Q. Was that day the last «lay that you worked for 
Associated Furs? A. That was the last day that I was 
there. I never was there after that. 

(218) . . 

Q. Did you thereafter receive any communications from 

anyone conneited with the association? A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat were they? A. It was a letter informing me 
that I had lieen retired as of September 1, 1970, and that 
I would get my pension. 

Q. Did you receive any suliswiiient letter which related 
something dilTerent than that? A. I may have. I don’t 
have any record of that letter. 


Ola 
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(219) 

(i. Mr. GlasHcr, before you I have placed Oovernment’H 
lOxbibitH 4, 5 aud 6 for identification, lieginning with 4, 
tell us, if you can identify it, and if so, what it is. A. 
This is the letter informing me that as of September 1st 
I was retired on njy pension. September 1st, 1970. 

Q. Direct yourself to the next exhibit. I think it is No. 
5. A. This is a letter dated October 21, 1970, five weeks 
or about seven weeks after I’m retired on a pension, in¬ 
forming them that I was no longer retired on—informing 
me that I was no longer retired on a pension. 

***** 

( 221 ) • * • 

y. Who was Charles Goldberg? A. He was the attor¬ 
ney for the Association. 

y. Now, following the receipt of that letter in October, 
what if anything did you do? A. I called Mr. Hoff. 

y. And tell us what you said aud what he said on that 
occasion? A. 1 told him about getting this letter and I 
said to hiuj, “Charlie, 1 am going to need a lawyer now 
to sue them for it. Aud you people ought to get him 
for me.” 

y. And what was his response? A. His response was 
to meet him downtown a day or say later in front of 225 
Broadway. 

y. Did you do so? A. 1 did. 

( 222 ) 

y. And what took place at that date? A. I met him 
about 6 p.m. of the day, some time in October, in front 
of 225 Broadway. We went into the lobby of the build¬ 
ing. He looked up a name on the bulledn board. 

y. That is, Mr. Hoff did? A. Mr. Hoff did. W’e then 
went to a floor where we walked into a law office of 
Irving Anolick. 
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Q. What happened at that time? A. We met Mr. 
Anolick. Mr. Hoff took out a card; and gave it to him, 
his business card, and we sat down in front of Mr. Anolick. 
We talked over the whole matter. I had brought along 
luy pension agreement that the Association gave all em¬ 
ployees. We all had a written agreement and basically 
the written agrmnent was that after a certain number 
of years in the employ of the association, you had a 100 
per cent vested interest in the Fund. And the agreement 
also stated that should you leave or should you be dis¬ 
charged after the years that you put in gi>ing you the 
100 per cent vested intereste<l, you get your pension. 

(i. Did you tell all this to Mr. Anolick? A. I did. 

Q. Did you tell him all of what you just said about 
(223) the vested pension rights to Mr. Anolick? A. Not 
in detail, no. In general terms, yes. 

Q. And you had a copy of the pension agreement with 
you? A. We had the copy of the pension agretunent with 

US. 

Q. Did you relate to him your involvement in these 
pa 3 'offs that detaibnl here today? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Did yoTi tell him that 3 ’ou were guilt.v of that offen.se 
or those offenses? A. I don’t remember if I did tell it to 
him that way. 

Q. Is it possible you left him with the impression .von 
had not committed the offenses? A. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Abramowitz: I object to the form of that 
question. 

The Court: Sustained. 

Q. You don’t have a clear recollection of telling him 
you did do these things? 

Mr. Abramowitz: The question has been aske<l 
and answered, your Honor. 
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The Court; I will allow it. 

A. I don’t have a clear recollection, no. 

The Court: You have testilied that you dis- 
cuHHcd (2114) your involvement. 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Court; You have a clear recollection of 
that? 

The Witness: In general terms. 

y. Did you tell him that you had been accused of 
certain things? A. And that 1 also had been let out for it. 

(J. That you hud been let go from the Association? 
A. Let go after 34 years of service, yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Anolick say what action he would take, 
if any? A. Mr. Anolick said that a good friend—this is 
Anolick speaking—“A good friend of mine called me 
a—out this case. Otherwise 1 wouldn’t take it,” and then 
he said, “My fee will be |2000 for taking the case.” 

( 4 . Did he, in fact, take the case? A. He did. 

( 4 . Did he thereafter undertake certain actions in your 
ladialf? A. He did. 

Q. Hut at this time you still have not recovered the 
I)ension or the moneys you invested in the pension plan, 
is that correct? (225) A. No, I have not. 

Q. Did you at any time ever pay Mr. Anolick for any 
of his services? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you and Mr. Iloff ever discuss the question of 
who was to pay Mr. Anolick? A. Yes, we did. 

( 4 . And you remember the first such of those occasions? 
A. Uight that night. 

Q. What did he say to you and what did you say to 
him about it? A. I said, “Charlie, the fee is f2000.” He 
said, “Don’t woiry, we will take care of it.” 
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Q. Did you ever »peak to Mr. Hoff after that night 
about the queHtion of fee? A. On two oecanionH he aaid 
that he was called by Mr. Anolick and he went down to 
him and made an additional payment. 

Q. Thi« is what Mr. Hoff told you? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever see Mr. Anolick after this first even¬ 
ing? A. Yes, I did. 

(226) 

Q. >\'hen was that, how long thereafter? A. I went 
down there with my wife to find out the status of the case. 
That was at least a year later. 1 hadn’t heard anything 
and I wanted to know how the matter was getting on. 

(i. Did anyone elw lake charge of that matter at any 
I»oint in time? A. Yes, Mr. Anolick told me he was giving 
it over to an, 1 guess an assistant of his, David I’ravda, 
who was in his office. 

• • • • • 

(i. Now, have you since your contact, initial contact 
with .Mr. Anolick received any pension payments under any 
l)ension plan? A. Yea, I have. 

(J. Which jwnsion plan is that? A. The industry pen¬ 
sion. The Health and Retirement Fund of the Fur In¬ 
dustry pays me a pension. 

Q. That’s wholly separate from the Association? (227) 
A. Wholly separate from the Association. 

Q. Who administers the Health and Retirement Fund of 
the industry jtlan? A. It’s administere<l by a fellow by the 
name of Murray Bertram. 

Q. Are there any triistees which repnwnt the- A. 

Yes, there are. 

(J. They represent the union an«l the manufacturers? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And even though you were an empl(»yee of the Asso- 
ciatHl Fur Manufacturers, you still obtainwl a [wnsion, 
is that right? A. And so did everybotly—yes, 1 did. 
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Q. And all other labor adjuHters of the Asaociation? A, 
Thut’a correct. 

(i. And you recall when you received the flrat auch pay¬ 
ment under that plan? A. It w(»uld have to be 1972. 

Q. Do you recall approximately the month in which 
that o«Turred? A. April or ilay of 1972. 

• • • • * 

(229) * * * 

Q. Now, Mr. Olaaaer, did there come a time when you 
diacuHaed with any of the defeudauta in thia caae a phone 
call you received from a New York City detective? A. 
Yt'a, there did come a time. 

Q. And do you recall approximately when that took 
place? A. Some time in February or March of 1972, or 
’73, 1 received a call from Detective Civattauo. It waa in 
’73. 

(i. \ou aay you received a call in the early part of that 
year? A. Yea. 

(i. And- A. Called me at my home. And aaked me 

to come downtown at Penn Station to meet him. 

(i. What did you aay? A. I aaid, “What ia it all almut?” 
He ajiya, “I want to talk to you.” 

(J. Did you agree to meet him? A. I did 

(230) 

(i. Now, prior to your meeting him, did you talk with 
any of the defeiidanta alamt that? A. Yea, I did. 

(i. With whom did you B|)eak? A. Mr. Hoflf. 

Q. And how ahortly after you received the phone call? 
A. The aame day. 

Q. What did you aay to him and what did he aay to 
you? A. I calle<l him at the union. I aaid, “Charlie, I 
got a call from a detective who wauta to aee me downtown. 
What ia thia all almut?” 

I had l)een out of the induatry now a year and a half 
and all of a amlden, I’m back in the picture. 

“What ia thia all alwut?” 
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He says, “I don’t know. I^t’s meet downtown, ^^ell 
talk ” 

And the next dav iM'fore meeting the detective, we met 
at the New York Hilt«m Hotel. There was .Mr. Stofsky, 

Mr. Hoff and Mr. Gold. , . « 4 t 

Q. And what was the discussion on that date? A. 1 

tried to find out how I was in this picture from them be¬ 
cause I had read in the press 

***** 

Glasser, I aske<l you yesterday wliether you ever 
had a conversation with any of the defendants after (264) 
roceiving a phone call from a Detective Civitano. Do you 

remember that question? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. When did you receive a phone call from Detective 

Civitano? A. It was early in 1972. 

***** 

Q. As a result of that conversation or following that 
ronversation, did you have any appointments to keep with 
anv individuals, specifically— A. ^es, I did. 

' (I Was it with Detective Civitano? A. It was. 

Q All right. After making that appointment with him, 
did you speak to any of the defendants in this case? A. 

Who was that? A. I calleil Mr. Hoff on the telephone. 

(265) 

Q. Tell us what you said to him and what he said to 
yon. 

Mr. .\bramowitz; Your Honor, I object on the 
basis of what we argued this morning. 

I object to this testimony. 

The Court: All right. Overruled. 

A. I asked Mr. Hoff if he knew what this was all about, 
the call from the detective to me. 
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“Do j’ou know what this ia all about?” 

He told me over the phone that there was some sort of 
an investiKation goinp on of the ftir market and that we 
should meet and talk almut it. 

I said, “Okay.” 

We then arranged to meet the next day at the New 
Yorker Hotel and we did meet. 

(J. Who is, “we”? A. Myself, Mr. Stofsky, Mr. Hoff and 
Mr. Gold at the New Yorker Hotel. 

(i. Where is that located? A. 33rd Street—34th Street 
and Eighth Avenue. 

(i. What was said on that o<-casion hy you and by any 
of the defendants and identify them as l)est you can by 
name? (206) A. We were all sitting around in the coffee 
shop 


The Gourt: Hefore you go on, you said you met 
the next day. 

What date are we talking about? 

(i. Gan you give us any more specific date than that? 
A. It would be the day after Detective Civitano called me. 

The Gourt: ^^■hat day was that? 

The Witness: I don’t have a specific date. 

Do you know what month it was in? A. It was in 
February. 

Q. February of 1972? A. 1972. 

Q. Do you reniember whether it was at the beginning, 
the middle or the end of the month? A. I couldn’t say. 

(i. All right. So the day after this phone call from 
Detective Civitano you had this meeting? A. Yes. 

(i. Again I ask you: What was it on that occasion, 
giving us as l)est you can the identity of the speaker? 
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ilr. Abramowit*: Your Honor, I have a con¬ 
tinuing objection to all of this. 


(267) 

The Court: Yea. 

Mr. Abraniowitz: Thank you. 

A. I addressed most of my questions to Mr. Stofsky, asking 
him whether he knew any reason why 1 should be called 
down on something that has occurred a year and a half 

after I’m out of the fur market. 

() Without referring to what that something was that 
suppose lly occurred, tell us what other conversation there 
was l>o you understand the thrust of my question? A. 
Yes’ ves sir. We spoke about the call of the detective and 
I wU urged to meet with him, to get an i«lea of what he 
was going to ask me, t<* get a general thrust of what he 
was bsiking f<»r in calling me down for questioning. 

il What, if anything, did any of the defendants say in 
resiiect to that? A. To mi*et with them, and then, “We 
will meet again after you hear what he has to say, and let 

us know what he aske<l you.” * i 

t^. Is that, in substance, what t«s»k place on that date. 

A Yes, that’s in substance. That’s what took place. 

" Q. All right. Then did you, in fact, meet with Detec¬ 
tive (Hvitano? A. I did. , 

Q. How soon thereafter? A. The next day, after that 

meeting. 

Q. The verj- next day? A. The very next day. 

(J. Do .vou recall when that meeting took place? A. 
W’ell, it was midweek. I didn’t have any particular date. 
I just met him on an agreed date, where he called me 
and said: Meet me on this and that date, and I met him. 

(j. Do you recall where you met him? A. In Penn 
Station, in front of the Savarin Coffee Shop. 
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Q. On that date did you have a conversation with him? 
A. We went inside, sat down in the booth and- 

Mr. Abraniowitz: Is this a conversation with 
Detective Civitano we are talking about, your 
Honor? 

Mr. SulK*tta: Yes. 

Mr. Abramowitz: I oltjwt to any conversation 
of Detective Civitano. 

(269) 

The Court: So far we don’t have any. Go 
ahead. 

Q. Did you have a conversation? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Did he ask you questions? A. He asked me a series 
of questions. 

Q. Were the^ in subject matter about the fur industry? 
A. They were—yes, all questions were regarding the fur 
industry. 

Q. Did you reveal to him on that occasion anything 
that you knew alsmt the events to which you have testi¬ 
fied here at this trial? A. I revealed nothing to him. 

Q. Following that conversation did you have another 
meeting with any of the defendants? A. That would be 
alM)ut a day later. 

Q. With whom did you meet on that occasion? A. 
With Mr. Stofsky, Mr. H<'fT and Mr. Gold. 

Q. Where did that meeting take place? A. At the 
New York Hilton Hotel. 

(i. Where is that? A. I believe it’s 50 or 51st Street 
and Sixth Avenue. 

(270) 

Q. What was said on that occasion by any of the 
parties present? A. We sat down in the colTee shop and 
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we went over all the questionH that were aeked of me in 
general terms and the answers that I gave him. Tho 
thing boiled down that we both decided that he was fish¬ 
ing and knew nothing. 

The Court: Who are you meeting with at this 
time? 

The Witness: With Mr. Stofky, Mr. HolT and 
Mr. Gold. 

Q. When you say, “we both”, who is the, “we”? A. 
Well, Mr. Stofsky and Mr. Hoff. Mr. Gold said very 
little or said nothing. 

Q. Following that meeting did you have any further 
conversations with any agent of the City or Federal Gov¬ 
ernment? A. A few weeks went by and I received another 
call from Detective Civitano. He calls me at home and 
tells me- 


Mr. Abramowitz: Your Honor- 

The Court: Yes, sustained. 

Q. All right. As a consequence of the phone call with 
Detective (271) Civitano, did you arrange to meet with 
anyone in the Federal Government? A. No. 

Q. What did you do, if anything? A. Detective Civi¬ 
tano gave me a telephone number and told me to call- 

Mr. Abramowitz: I object, your Honor. 

The Court: Sustained. 

Q. He gave you a phone number? A. He gave me a 
phone number? 

Q. What did you do then, if anything? A. I cal1e<l 
somebody at that phone, the phone number that he gave 


me. 
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Q. To whoui did you HiMjak? A. To attornej’—U,S. 
Attorney Hinckley. 

Q. As a coiiHeriuence or following that phone call with 
him, did you then have an appointment to meet with Mr. 
Hinckley? A. Mr. Hinckley and 1 arranged to meet. 

(i. Do you recall when it was you were supposed to 
meet? A. A few days after that. 

Q, After you spoke to Mr. Hinckley, did you speak 
again with any of the defendants in this case? (272) A. 
Yes. 

(i. Who was that? A. Mr. Btofsky, Mr. Hofif and Mr. 
Gold. 

Q. After the phone call with Mr. Hinckley, tell us 
which of those individuals you simke to first. A. The 
throe of them were together and myself. 

Q. Where did this lake place? A. At the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

(1. What took )»lace on that occasion? A. I told him' 
of (he call that I had received from Detective Civitano 
and his re(iuest that I should get in touch wdth Attorney 
Hinckley, and that I had gotten in touch with him, and 
that he rcsjnests iny presence at his office a day or two 
later. 

Q. .Vny response to that? A. The response was that 
I was going to go. 

* 

Mr. Abrainowitz: Itesponse by Mr. Qlasser, you 
mean? 

Q. .You advised them that you had an appointment 
with Mr. Hinckley? A. Yes. 

Q. Did any of them say anything in response to that? 
A. I just can’t recall what conversation took (27.3) place 
there. 

Q. Did there come a time when you met with Mr. 
Btofsky and yourself alone? A. Yes. 


f 
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O When wan that in relationship to the events you 
have'been describing? A. That was after my appearance 

before Mr. Hinckley. , , 

Q. Where was this meeting? Where did it take place? 

A. This meeting took place on a Saturday at the Hotel 

New Yorker. , , * 

Q IVhat was said by you on that occasion and what 

was said by Mr. Btofsky? A. Well, we went-1 told 
Mr. Stofsky what happened when 1 appeared before Mr. 

Hinckley. * t * n 

Q. What was that that you said to him. A. I tola 

him of the questions that were asked of me. At first 1 
denied everything that Mr. Hinckley was asking me, and 
then Mr. Hinckley liecame much more siiecific, started to 
ask me questions with names attached to the questions. 
It was at that time that I knew that Mr. Hinckley had 

information. n- 11 

Q. How many times did you meet with Mr. Hinckley 

(274) all together? A. Well, I met him 

(J. I^t me rephrase that. It’s too open-ende<l. How 
many times did you meet with him prior to appearing 
in the grand jury? 

Mr. Halietta: Ix!t me withdraw the question. 


Q, On the day that you met with Mr. Stofsky alone, 
the two of you, did y(»n have in your possession at that 
time any document rtspiiring your apiiearance Iwfore a 
grand jury? A. Not at that time. 

Q. On the first meeting that you had with Mr. Hinckley, 
did you receive such a dwaiwent? A. No, not at the first 
meeting. 

Q. Not at the first meeting? A. No. 

Q. In this conversation with Mr. Stofsky yon said that 
yon related to him the (piestions and answers that were 
given and asknl by you and Mr. Hinckley; is that right? 
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A. Yes. Mr. Hinckley, of course, advised me of my rights. 
He told me 1 did not have to answer any questions that 
he asketl me if 1 didn’t want to. He advised me of my 
rights. 

(275) 

Q. Then you hud a conversation with him? A. Then we 
continued this conversation. 

y. Did you have counsel with you at that time? A. I 
hud nobody with me. 

Q. He asked you a series of questions about the fur in¬ 
dustry’; is that right? A. That’s right. 

Q. You said he mentioned specific names? A. Not at the 
beginning. At the beginning he was just asking me ques¬ 
tions and I was denying everything until he became more 
specific and started to name names. 

It was then that I said to him, “Mr. Hinckley, I would 
like to think this over. Can I have some time to think 
about this?” 

He said, “Yes, you can have as much time as you want.” 

Q. Then wnat happened? A. I went out, thought about 
it, bused on the specific questions that he was asking me, 
and came back to him and said to him, “If I get a grant of 
immunity”—“Can I get a grant of immunity if I tell all I 
know?” 

Q. What did he say? A. He said, “Yes.” 

Q. Did you then reveal what you knew about this (276) 
matter which we are hearing evidence about? A. Yes, we 
did—^yes, I did. ’ 

Q. You did make certain revelations at that point’ A 
Yes. 

Q. Even though you hadn’t been granted formal im¬ 
munity? A. No, no, I did not make it at that point. 

y. hat did you do? A. He said he would issue a sub¬ 
poena—a subpcHUJu for me to appear before a grand jury, 
and a subj)oena was issued. ’ 
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Q. WaH tliiK the flint meeting with Mr. Hinckley? A. I 
will have to refer to my notes. May I refer to some notes 
that I have? 

• • • • • 

(292) * • • 

Cross-examination by Mr. Abramowitz: 

Q. Could you tell us exactly what the functions of a 
labor adjuster are for the association? A. A labor adjuster 
is one who is assigned a district by his superior, a street 
or a number of buildings on the street, and any matter 
pertaining to the collective agreement, the labor agreement 
that the union brings up, the business agent—I and the 
union business agent visit the firm, take up the matter, try 
to adjust it, and" if we fail, the union then brings the case 
before the impartial chairman. 

Q. In that kind of procedure you represent the manu¬ 
facturer? (293) A. Yes. 

Q. You represent his interest and any problem he has 
with the union that happens to come up? A. That is 
correct. 

Q. How many shops were in your district in the period 
1967 to 1970? A. Approximately 125. 

Q. You were responsible for 125? A. About 125. I 
never counted them. 

Q. Did that number stay constant from ’67 to ’70? A. 
No, no, it decreased. 

Q. Decreased? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. How many shops did you have in ’67? A. I would 
guess about 125. 

Q. How many in ’68? A. About 115. 

Q. And 1969? A. About 100. 

y. And 1970 up until September? A. About 80. 

Q. About 80? A. Yes. 

Q. You said, I think, on your direct examination (294) 
that there were five labor adjustees during this period? A. 
Yes. 
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Q. Including yom-Helf? A. Including myself. 

Q. Wlmt benefit is it to u manufacturer to join the 
Association of Fur Manufacturers? A. That is a good 
question. 

Q. Thank you. A. I can give you an opinion. 

Q. I would like it. 4. Outside of a handful, no benefit; 
outside of a handful of manufacturers, no benefit. * 

(J. ^Vbut do you mean by that? A. That the association 
is impotent. 

Q. You worked for this impotent organization for 34 
jears.' They don t have any clout whatsoever? No effect 
on labor-management relations? A. They have as much 
clout as Bella Abzug has in Congress. 

Q. What do you mean by that? A. That they have no 
clout at all. 

y. No clout at all? A. Except for a handful of members. 

Q. How many is a handful? Five? (295) A. Oh, no^ 
members of the executive committt'e, or those that are on 
the negotiating committee that negotiates agreements. 

y. Now, if a firm that has a union contract, a union 
shop and is not a member of the association, who represents 
them in any labor dispute? A. Nobody. 

y. And an association member has a person like your¬ 
self, labor adjuster, representing them? Is that correct? 
A. That is correct. 

y. Is there any advantage to that to the manufacturer? 
A. I never saw any advanUige to it. 

y. You never saw any advantage to it? A. And if I 
were a manufacturer I would not belong there. 

• • * * * 

y. When the union pressed a complaint against a firm 
that was a member of the association, wasn’t it your func¬ 
tion to try to minimize that complaint and try to keep 
(2'96) the fine down, try to keep the result as best for the 
manufacturer as possible? A. As best as I could, yes. 
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Q Did you 34 years as labor adjuster liave occasion to 
recommend to the imi^rtial chairman or to 
settlement with the union a little bit more favorable to the 
manufacturers than it might be if you weren’t there. A. 


We tried. 

Q. Did you succeed? A. Sometimes. 

Q AlKiut how many times? A. Well, in the 34 years I 
tried many, many cases. Most of the cases were of a 
minimal nature, most of them. I couldn’t give you a figure. 
It would be impossible for me to give you any kind of a 


Q Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Glasser, that in these proceedings 
the union usually asks for a higher penalty than is eventu¬ 
ally awarded by the impartial chairman, the lalwr repre¬ 
sentative asks for a higher penalty and the man from the 
association usually asks for a lesser penalty? A. No, it is 


not a fact. 

Q. It is not a fact? A. No. 

y. What is the purpose of the trial? (297) A. NVell, the 
purjiose is to try to adjust the complaint. 

Q. What does “adjust the complaint” mean ! I^et the 
impartial chairman rule on the facts, and whatever his 
ruling is, that is it. 

Q. Do yon take a position in that lu'aring? Do you 
suggest to the inii»artial chainnan what he should do? A. 
We cannot suggest what the impartial chairman should do. 

y. You don’t say that the fiiie should be a little lower 
than the union is asking? A. Oh, yes, we have done that. 

Q. You do suggest? A. Y^. 

Q. With independent union manufacturers who are not 
memliers of the association, nobody represents them but 
themselves? Is that correct? A. I have not got the slight¬ 
est idea of how on independent shop is represented. 

Q. But you don’t represent them? You only represent 
association people? A. I don’t represent independent shops. 
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(299) * * • 

Q. I think you tOHtified on your direct examination that 
you hud a converHution with Mr. Ben Sherman, who is now 
deceuHed, 1 think you said, some time in 1967, about the 
privilege of letting out contracting? (300) A. 1 met Mr. 
Ben Sbermun on the street and he asked me to come up to 
see him in his place of business, and in his place of busi¬ 
ness we did talk about that. 

(i- When did you meet Mr. Ben Sherman to the best of 
your recollection? A. The best of my recollection would 
be the summer of 1967. 

(i- You remember it was the summer? A. Not in the 
wintertime. 

Q. That was the first time you had any such conversa¬ 
tion with Mr. Ben Sherman concerning contracting? A. 
That is correct. 

y. Prior to the summer of 1967 neither Sum Sherman 
nor Ben Sherman ha«l contacted you about this matter? 
A. That is correct. 

g. Now, 1 believe you said that after your conversation 
with Ben Sherman you met with Sam Sherman, is that 
correct, and from there on during the period he was the 
one who gave you the money? Is that correct? A. The first 
meeting was with both Ben and Sam in his place of busi¬ 
ness. Ben Sherman was ill, a terminal illness. 

Q. But he did the talking? A. For the first time the 
three of us, the two (301) brothers and myself in his oflice. 

g. But Ben did the talking? Is that your best recollec¬ 
tion? A. No, both of them, Sam and Ben. 

(i. You testified on dire< t that Mr. Ben Sherman did the 
talking? A. Both were there. 

g. And you are sure that that happened in the summer 
of 1967? A. No, Pm not sure that it was in the summer; 
it was in 1967. 

Q. You are sure it was in 1967? A. Oh, yes. 
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Q, How are vou so sure of that, Mr. Qlasser? A. I just 
know that it was in 1967. 

Q. You just know that? Mr. Glasser, if I told you Ben 
Bherman died January, 1966, woiild that make you want to 
change your testimony? A. No, it wouldn’t. 

Q. It wouldn’t cause you to change your testimony? A. 

No. 

y. You still want to say it is 1967? A. That is my best 
recollection. 

Q. Did you tell the grand jury that you liad this (302) 
conversation with Ben Hherman.^ A. 1 don t lecall what I 
told the grand jury regarding whether it was Ben Sherman 
or Sam Sherman. 

Q. You were under oath in the grand jury? A. That is 
correct. 

Q. You had immunity? A. That is correct. 

Q. And you don’t remember whether you said to the 
grand jury that you had this convei-sation with Ben Sher¬ 
man? 

Mr. Sabetla; Objection. Asked and answered. 

A. I don’t remember. 

The (’ourt: We will leave it that way. 

Mr. Abramowitzi Excuse me? 

The Court: We will k*ave it where it is. 

Q. Do you remember testifying on direct examination 
that the firm of Sherman Bros, during the relevant period 
had a volume of over a million dollars? A. That was my 

best estimation. I had no knowledge of what their- 

g. On what <iid you base that? A. Just «)n the amount 
of business that they did. I have no knowledge what their 
business is, no dircH-t knowledge. 
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Q. That in join- bcHt guess? (303) A, That is niy best 
estimation. 

Q. J>u you know whetlier the association keeps any 
records as to the volume of business of its members? A. 
Well, they should, because members’ dues that they pay to 
the association is based on the volume of business that they 
do. 

Itight. So they have records of the volume? A. They 
should. 

Q. Do you have access or did you when you were there 
have access to those records? A. No, 1 had no access to 
that 

(i. Did you have acc(‘ss to the person that kee])s those 
records? A. I don’t think anybody keeps it. It comes in 
on a foi-m and the ofllce keeps it. 

Q. IIow did you come to this figure of a million dollars? 
That is what I am interested in. A. I was just estimating; 
my best estimate. 

(j. Based on what? A. On what I thought he did. 

(j. it is a guess? A. That is my best estimate of what 
they do. 

(j. If I tell you that the association records for Sherman 
Bros, in 1967 show a volume of f;ir)0,00(», would that (304 | 
make you want to change your testimony? A. No, it 
wouldn’t. 

Q. You don’t wont to change your testimony? A. No. 

(j. And if 1 told you in 1968 the volume was |466,000 
would that make jou want to change your estimate? A. 
No, it wouldn’t. 

(j. And in 1969 if I told you it was between 1300,000 
and 1400,000 based on the association ns-ords, would that 
make you want to change your testimony? A. No, it 
wouldn’t, 

***** 

Q. Did you testify on direct examination about the 
volume of business at Breslin Baker? A. Yes, I did. 
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Q. Do you recall what you Haid an to the volume of 
buBinetw? A. Yet», I thought it was over a million dollars. 

Q. What was that based on? (305) A. Just a pure esti¬ 
mate of what I thought it might l»e. I had no knowledge of 
what their volume was. 

Q. You had no knowledge of their volujue? A. I never 
kii0W it* 

Q. What goes into your mind to give you the opinion 
that it was over a million dollars? A. Because he was a 
high price<l retailer whose garments ranged up to 135,000 a 
garment, and I figured that with tliat kind of a price he 
might do a million dollars. 

Q. Before you testifieil here yestenlay did you have an 
opportunity to check the association records as to what the 
volume of business might actually be, rather than a guess? 
A. It is not my concern. 

Q. It is not your concern? A. No. 

(306) 

Q. You testifliHl that it's just a guess? A. My best 
estimate. 

Q. If I told you that the Association records show in 
1907 Breslin Bakc^r vedume was s«»mewhere ladween $100,000 
and $350,000, w«mld timt make yem want to change your 
testimony? A. No, sir. 

# • • • • 

(307) * * * 

Q. Mr. Olasser, when you testified ywtenlay that your 
estimate of the volume of Itusiness of both Breslin Baker 
and Sherman was over $1 milli(»n, did you mean t(» say that 
it was over $1 million iK*r year dtiring this period? A. Per 

vear. . . 

Q. Per year. If I told you that in 1067 the AswKiation 

rcHords showed that Baker’s volume was betwecui $100,000 
and $350,000, tnat wouldn’t make you want to change your 
testimony? (308) A. No, it would not. 
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Q. Witli lOKpecf lo 1‘Xi.S, if I fold you that the Associa- 
tion rwoi-dH Hh(»w«*d a volume of f.‘i4H,000, that wouldn’t 
make yon want to (■hun^e youi- testimony; ia that correct? 
A. I'nless y<tu would let me make an explanation. 

(2. Just answer my tpiestion. Do you want to change 
your testimony? No, I would not. 

(2- I'or if 1 told you that the Association records 

showed that the volume of husiness for Baker was f^luO.OOO, 
would that make you want to change your testimony? A. 
No, it would not. 

(2. On dirwt examination yesterday did you testify as 
to the volume of husiness per year of t’hatejui I-^irs? A. My 
lH*st estimate. 

(2. What did you say yesterday as to your lH*st estimate 
of Chateau Furs? A. Way over fl million. 

(2- Way over fl miili(»n. A. Yes. 

(2. What kind (*f company was Chateau Furs? A. A 
cloth coat manufacturer, pile fabrics. 

(309) 

Q. Not mink? A. No fur whatsjK'ver. 

(2. Not sable? A. Nothing. 

(2- Nothing. Cloth coats? A. Yes. 

Q. You said It was over fl million volume; is that 
correct? A. That’s my l)est estimate. 

(2. If the Ass<»ciation rwords showed that that volume 
of that company was l)efween fl00,000 and f200,000 in 
19(»7, would that make you want to change vour U'stiinony? 
A. No. 

• • • • • 

(310) * • • 

Q. If the Assoiiation rm»rds showtnl for Chateau Furs 
the same amount for 19<>M and 1909 as the volume of their 
husiness, thait is hadween fl00,000 and f300,000, would that 
make you want t(» change your testimony? A. No, it would 
not. 
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Q. Did you testify on dimt exaiuinatioii yesterday as 
to your estimate of the volume of business of Daniel Furs? 
A. Yes, I did. 

Q. (?ould you tell us what you said yesterday as to your 
estimate of the volume of business of Daniel Furs? A. Over 
|1 million. 

Q. A year? A. A year. 

Q. During 1067 and 1070? A. No, sir. 

Q. Between 1067 and- A. No, sir. 

Q. No? A. No, 1060. 

(311) 

Q. 1060? A. 1060. 

Q. If I told you the Association records of Daniel Furs 
for 1060 showe<l a volume of 1275,000, would that make you 
want to change your testimony? A. No. 

Q. If I told you that the 1070 figures of the Ass«H-iation 
showed the same amount, f275.000, that still wouldn’t make 
you want to change your testimony? A. I have no idea of 
1070. 

Q. Your testiintmy yesteniay was only 1060? A. 1060. 

Q. You said fl million; is that correct? A. That’s my 
best estimate. 

Q. You didn’t »'h<*ck the Asscs-iation records Indore you 
made that Itest estimate? A. I have no function of that 
kind. 

(i. They weren’t shown to you liy the Government, were 
they? A. They weren’t shown to me by anyltody. 

Q. Going back to this c(tnversation that you say you 
had with Ben Sherman in the summer of 1067, could you 
please tell us again what he sai<l to you and what you 
said to him? (312) A. The conversation was direct ami to 
the point. “1 would like to l>e aide to give out some excess 
work to contra«’tors. (’an it l>e done?’’ 

Q. Ben Sherman said that? A. I di«ln’t say Ben Sher- 
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man said it. This was u coiivvi-Nation Udwecn the Bbermau 
ijrothers and myself. 

Q. Itoth <»f them \vei-e tliei-e? A. H(»th of them were 
there. 

Q. 1)0 yon leiiieiiilvr who said it? A. I couldn’t say 
who said it. 

Q. You then said yectei-diiy that you saw’ somelKKly 
from the union alter this conversation with Mr. Kherinan; 
is that corrt>ct? A. Yes. 

Q. Who «lid you set? from tlie union? A. Kpoke to Mr. 
Hoff. 

(/. Mr. Hoff? A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Hoff at that time us iu»w was assistant manager 
of the union? A. I Indieve so. 

Q. What were his functions; do you know? A. I have 
no idea what his functions were. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Hoff goes out on contract¬ 
ing (313) investigations to look f(*r contracting in any of 
the shoi)s in your AsscM-iation? A. 1 believe he had some 
shops of his own, but 1 didn’t have anything to do with 
that. 

Q. Which shops did he have? A. My Iwat knowledge of 
W’hat shops he hatl was 337 Seventh Avenue, a few shops. 
I don’t know how many. 

Q. The assistant manager of the union went out ou con¬ 
tracting investigations; is that your testimony? A. 1 didn’t 
say that. 

Q. All right. IMease tell us what you did say. A. I said 
that he had some shops to take care of at 337 Seventh 
Avenue. 

Q. What di>es, “take care of’ mean? A. That he 
handle<l, that he was the business agent of. 

l^. At that same time he was assistant manager? A. 
That’s my lK*st Udief. 

Q. Was Sherman llros. one of those? A. Oh, no. 
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Q. When does Mr, Hoflf come into the picture on the 
normal procedure with rcHpcct to contracting complainta, 
if at all? (314) A. He conies into thp picture on every 
contracting- 

Q. When, after the catch? A, After the catch. 

Q. Not liefore; is that correct? A. Not before. 

Q. What is his 1 unction after the catch? A. His func¬ 
tion is to make up a calendar for presenting the case to 
the impartial chairman from the union’s point of view. 

Q. He goes as a representative of the union to ask for 
any sanctions that the union may think is necessary after 
the catch; is that correct? A, In almost all cases, that 
would be so. 

Q. And you or any one of your counterparts goes to 
the Association to argue the Association’s side; is that 
correct? A. In the Association it was a little different. 

Q. How was it a little different? A. In most cases Mr. 
Hecht handled all this type of work. 

Q. He was your superior? A. That is correct. 

y. But you did some of it; is that correct? A. Borne- 
times. 

(315) 

y. When Mr. Bam Hherman or Mr. Ben Bhernian told 
you that they would like iiermission to hand out contract¬ 
ing, the fii-st pei-Hou that you go to is Mr. Hoff in the 
union; is that correct? A. That is correct. 

y. Whose role doesn’t come to play in any contracting 
dispute until after a manufacturer gets caught contracting; 
is that correct? A. Not on that basis, no. 


y. Not on what basis? A. On the liasis that he comes 
in contact with contracting after a man is caught. 
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<2. How ooiild lie prevent Honieone from finding contract¬ 
ing.' A. I didn't come to Jlr. Hoff for him to prevent 
anything. 

Q. That iH what Mr. Kherinan wanted, wasn't it? A. 
That is correct. 

(2. And the first iierson that you go to in the union or 
you say you go to in the union is Mr. Hoff; is that correct? 
(31(i) A. That is correct. 

(2. Who could not Ht<ip an inveHtigation of contracting; 
is that correi’t? A. And investigation- 

(2. Could he stop it if somebody saw contracting and 
came to him and said, “I saw contracting at Hherman 
Bros.”? A. You would have to be more sjiecific than that. 

(2. Suiipose the business agent of Sherman Bros, finds 
contracting. A. Bight. 

(2. Can Mr. Hoff stoji that. A. Stop what? 

(2- Can he say there was no contracting there? A. If 
the .business agent came to him after the catch? 

(2- And found out. A. And found out? 

(2. Yes. A. Could he say there was none? No, he could 
not. 

<2. Would there lie a complaint filed by the business 
agent? A. Yes, there would. 

They would call up a representative of the (317) 
Assis iation and file a complaint; is that correct? A. That 
is correct. 

(2. Mr. Hoff isn’t there; is that correct? A. Isn’t 
where? 

<2. Isn’t at the plant where the contracting was found, 
Mr. Glosser. A. Unless it was his shop. 

(2. Unless it was his shoji. You said he was a business 
agent also. Not for Sherman Bros.? A. Not for Sherman 
Bros. 

(2. 'Vho did you next sjieak to in the union or you say 
you next spoke to in the union about Sherman Bros, con¬ 
tracting? A. Mr. Gold. 
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Q. Mr. Gold? A. Yes. 

Q. What was his function? A. His function iH to—he’H 
in charge of the organization coiuiuittet?. 

(J. Yea. A. That ia the (oinmittee that ia Hup|)o8e<l to 
track down thia illegal contracting. 

(318) 

Q. Yea. A. From the unl<»u’a point of view. 

(i. Now, you ajMtke to Mr. Gold after Mr. HolT? A. 
That ia correct. 

Q. Ia that correct? A. Yea. 

Q. Now, in your experience, who from the union fllea 
the coiuplainta on contracting, who chwka for contracting? 
A. Who checka if there ia contracting? 

(2. Yea. A. In moat caaea there ia a written alip for the 
huaineaa agent of the ahop. 

Q, Mr. Gold waa not the huaineaa agent for the ahop 
of Sherman Hroa., ia that correct? A. Mr. Gold waa not 
a hwaineaa agent. 

(2. So you went to Mr. Gold next, ia that right? A. 
That’a correi-t. 

(2. Did you go to Mr. Wolliucr, who I think you aaid 
^vaa—Bjiid yeatei-day he waa the huaineaa agent of Sherman 
Hroa. A. I did not. 

You didn’t go to him? A. No, air. 

(319) 

<2. He iaaHhe one that ia aupjmaed to go into the ahopa 
in hia diatrict to look for c«»ntracting, ia that right? A. 
Whicli he didn’t do. 

<2. How were y«ni going to protect Sherman Ilroa. witli- 
out ajmaking to .Mr. Wolliner? A. Ily apeaking to .Mr. HofT 
and Mr. Gold. 

(2. Mr. Wolliner waa free* to walk into Sherman Broa. 
at any time and find contracting, ia that right? A. If he 
knew it exiate<l. 

Q. And file a complaint, ia that right? That ia 
correct. 


V. 
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(1 Okay? A. Ych. 

(i. You didn’t Kpeak to .Mr. Wolliner about Sberiuun 
ItroH.? A. No, I did not. 

<i. Ah a matter of fart .Mr. (lIjiNHer in January of 19G8 
ttliicli iH dnriiiK laiM i)eri<Hl that you supiMwcHily had this 
arrangement with .Mr. Hotr u„d m,, (,oid, Hherinan BroH. 
<lid {'et eauKlit for eontractin^r^ didn’t they? A. I don’t 
know if they ;{ot eaiiglit. 

^ on don t know? A. If Ilie record HhowH that, ves 
(320) ’ 


•i. Did ,vou tentify ul»(*ut it yenterday? A. I did not 
<‘atch him. 

(i. Did ,vou t«‘Htify that in Januarv, 1008, Sherman 
MroH. wan caiipht for eontrm tin/;? A. Yen, I ,Iid. i wan 
Hliown the nlip and I teHtifie«l ho. 

And I tliink they were fiiuHl, weren’t they? A They 
were. ' 


(J. Wlio wan <lie laisineHH HKcnt? A. At the time that 
Sherman Dron. wan penalized? I l)elieve it wan .Mr. Wol¬ 
liner. 

Hut .Mr. Ilotl had already, accordinii; to 3 'ou, been 
taken care of? A. Oh, yea. 

On Sherman Dron.? A. Yes. 

il And .Mr. Oold already had been taken care of on 
Sherman Hros., in that correct? A. Yes. 

♦i. They couldn’t Htop the line, could they? A. That 
wan a nlap on the wriHt. 

Q. A slap on the wrint? A. f200. 

(i. Did .von particii)ate in that cane? (321) A. Did I 
imrticipate? I certainly did. 

<2. Do you know how much conlractinK was iuvolve<l? 
A. Do I know? I certainly do. 

<2. How much contracting was involved? A. A lot of it. 

Q. How much in a lot? A. A lot of it. 

<2. -V lot? How much in a lot? A. Plenty <if it. I 
didn’t count it. 
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Q. You didn’t count it? A. No, 

Q. Were you the asHociution lepreHeiitative that Wol- 
linci- calletl when he found the contracting? A. No. I 
don’t even know if Wolliner waa on the case. 

Q. Do you reiueinlajr who was on the case? A. My 
liest recollH-tion is that it was Mr. Fiegus and Mr. Atlas, 
but I am not sure of that. 

(2. You say you know it was a lot of contracting. How 
do you know it was a lot of contracting? A. Hecause the 
fine was giving out a lot of contracting. 

Q. How d«) you know— (322) A. Just by what I read 

on the complaint. 

Q. How much was on the complaint, do you know? 
A. Something like 28 shrugs. 

Q. Is that a lot of contracting? A. No. 

Q. And a |200 fine is, would yon think is appropriate 
for that amount of shrugs? A. If that—yes. For that 
amount of shrugs, yes. 

Q. Did .Mr. Sherman say anything to y<*u after this con¬ 
tracting catch? A. Did he say anything to me? 

Q. Yes. A. He asked me what happened. 

(J. What did you sjiy? A. I says, “I don’t know.” 

(i. This is BupiM>se<lly the time that he is giving you 
money for protection, right? A. That’s correct. 

Q. Hut he got caught? A. Not by me. 

Q. \>'ho did he get caught hy? A. Two people who 

were not involved in this. 

Q. Who? A. Mr. Atlas and .Mr. Fiegus. 

(323) 

Q. How could you deliver the so-called bargain to Mr. 
Sherman without their coojjeration, Mr. Glasser? A. They 
had nothing to do with that shop. 

Q, They had nothing to do with that shop? A. No. 

Q. Hut Mr. Hoff, you say, <ould control everything? 

A. He does. 
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Q. You could have Iwunced the whole thing? A, He 
could have. 

Q. Oold c«)uld have lH)unced the whole thing, ig that 
right? A. 111*. Hold waa not in a poaition to bounce any¬ 
thing. 

Q. He waan’t? A. No, air. 

(i. Hut you paid him? A. »i* not looking for Sherman 
llroH. go(Ml8 tn the atreet. 

Q. He ia not auppoaed to look? A. He ia auppoaed to 
look. 

• • # • # 

(324) * * * 

Q. Mr, (llaaaer, Sherman Bn)a. wanted protection ac¬ 
cording to your teatimouy, ia that correct? A. That ia 
correct. 

Q. And the only two i)eople in thia period which you 
aay you went to were Mr. Hotf and Hr, Oold, ia that 
correct? A. At that time, yea. 

Q. Flow could you have aaaured Mr. Sherman he would 
not get caught for contracting? A. I couldn't aaaure him 
that he ccuildn’t get caught at all. 

H. Then what did he pay you for? A. He paid that if— 
if aomething happene<l, if aomethiiig bapi)ene<l, that he 
could aort of forget about it. 

Q. If aomething l'api)ened? A. If aomething happened. 

Q. Something hnpi>ened. A. Right. 

Q. Did you forget about it? A. Yea. 

(325) 

Q. Who forgot alHuit it? A. Everyl)ody concerned for¬ 
got about it. 

Q. Mr. Sherman forgot almut it? A. Right. 

Q. He pai«l a fine? A. No. He paid a penalty, but that 
waa taken off hia next payment. 

Q. Hia next payment to you. A. To me. 

Q. It waa tnk“n off, a deduction? A. A de<lnetion. 

Q. Hecauae yt i couldn’t deliver, ia that right? A. No. 
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Because he paid the fine and it came off the top of his next 
payment. 

Q. He still paid you after he wu-s caught for contracting, 
you say that he still paid you for i)rotection against getting 
caught for contracting? A. Yes. 

Q. Even though he got caught? A. Yes. 

Q. And got fined? A. And got fined fUOO. 

• • • • * , 

(326) * * * 

Q. You testified yesteiday that you had an understand¬ 
ing with Mr. Schwartzbaum, is that correct? A. That is 
correct. 

Q. During this period? A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Bchwurtzbaum gave you some money, you said, 
is that correct? A. That is corre<‘t. 

Q. What was he concerned about when be gave you 
the mom*}'? A. .lobbing from non-union sources mainly. 

y. Importing? A. Importing, yes. 

Q. Who did you say that you saw with respect to the 
union after your conversation with Mr. Schwartzbaum? 
A. Mr. Hoff. 

Q. Mr. Hoff? A. Yes. 

Q. Was this one of the shops that you say Mr. Hoff 
was a business agent at? A. He was not a business agent 
of any of my 8hoi)s. 

Q. Any of your shops? (327) A. None whatsoever. 

Q. So he didn’t go up to Schwartzbaum on an every¬ 
day basis? A. He never was up to Schwartzbaum as far as 
I know. 

Q So that if anyluMly from the union saw importing 
at Schwlirtzbaum, they <ould file a complaint, is that cor¬ 
rect? A. If they saw it. 

Q. But the first person that you went to in the union 
to try to help Mr. Schwartzbaum, according to your testi¬ 
mony, is Mr. Hoff? A. That is correct. 
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Q. Now Mr. Kchwarlzhauiii, you say, paid you in 1969? 
A. '69, yes. 

Q. And how iiiuch did he pay you? A. Three payments 
of 1990. 

(i. That'.s supposedly lo permit him to have importing, 
is that eori-K't? A. That's what he told me. 

(i. Mr. (ilasser, is it not a faet that Mr. Schwartzhauiu 
had a strike railed hy the union in May, 1969, for import¬ 
ing? A. I think it's eorreet. 

Q. How long was that strike? (328) A. I don’t recall 
how long it was hut 1 know that Mr. Kchwartzhuum w’as up 
at the ass(H-iation complaining almut the impotency of the 
association. 

Q Did he come up to you and complain about your end 
of the bargain? A. No. Not at all. 

(i. He gave you f9()0 to take care of this, Mr. Qlasser, is 
that correct? A. No, he did not. 

Q. He didn’t? A. Not at the time when the strike was 
on. There hud l)een no payment. 

Mr. Ahramowitz: If your Honor will bear with 
me a minute, please. 

The Court: Yes. (Pause.) 

Q. Do you know how much Mr. Rchwartzhaum was fined 
—do you know how much Mr. Rchwartzhaum w'as fined 
after that strike and had to pay? A. I don’t recall that he 
ever was fined. 

Q. Do you know if he hud to pay f400 as a result of 
that strike? A. 1 don’t rtH-all that. 

Q. You don’t recall? (329) A. No. 

Q. lint he was paying you ?900 a y«ir, you say, to stop 
this sort of thing? A. That is correct. 

Q. And Mr. H(tll' has a responsibility as far as strikes 
are concerned, is that correct? A. I don’t say that Mr. 
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Hoflf huR any responHibility to Rtrikes. I don’t know who 
has that responsibility. 

• • • • • 

Q. You testified yeHterday, Mr. Glosser, that Mr, ?30) 
Qinsburg and you had a eonversation, I think in Ap^- of 
1969, is that correct? A. That’s correct. 

Q, And Mr. GinHburg—what did he want protection 
from? A. Giving out Rome contracting. 

Q. Giving out contracting. How much did he pay you? 
A. 11,000. 

Q. In 1969? A. In April of 1969. 

Q. For the whole year? A. For the whole year, 

(J. In Octolier of 196!», wasn’t there a contracting catch 
at GinHburg’s? A, There certainly was. 

Q. Who did you Ri>eak to right after your conversation 
with Mr. Ginslnirg, with the union I am talking about? 
A. Let’s fix the dote, please. 

Q. April, 1969, Mr, Glassi'r. A. To Mr. Gold. 

Q. Mr. Gold. Did you speak to the business agent? 
A. I didn’t handle that shop. 

Q. You didn’t handle that shop? A. I had nothing to 
do with the business agent (IWl) or that shop. 

Q. So that you really couldn’t have protected Mr. 
Ginshurg against a msiness agent finding contracting on 
the shop, is that correct? 

Mr. Sahetta: I object to that question. Hypo¬ 
thetical. 

Mr. Abramowitz: Your Honor, it is a perfectly 
proper question. 

The Court: I will allow it. 

A. I couldn’t protect him Itecanse I had nothing to do 
with that shop. 1 mean, if he got caught, that would be 
bis tough luck. 
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Q. Wliiit (lul ho pay you the money for? A. For a parti¬ 
cular HerleH of contracting that he told me who he was 
giving it to, the addriwH of the place, and I conveyed that 
to Mr. Gold. 

Q. Did you tell the grand jury that story? A. Yes, I 
did. 

Q. You did? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you rememlwr api>ouring Iwfore the grand jury 
on April 27, 1{)72, Mr. OluHser, and l)eing asked this ques¬ 
tion and giving this answer. 

Mr. Habetta: I object to this. I think he is 
(332) asking Mr. Olasser two questions. Let’s see 
if he can fix the date first. I will object to the form 
(»f the (juestion he is asking does he rememt)cr 

, app.'mring—he is disking him does he renieml>er ap- 
|)caring on that date and then he is asking him docs 
he rtM^'MlH*!- being asked this question and answer¬ 
ing. 1 object to the question. 

The Court: All right. 

Do y«)u rememlK:r appearing at the grand jury on 
April 27, 1972? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remendier l)eing asked this question and 
giving this answer. Page 19, Mr. Salsitta, of the tran¬ 
script, line 18. 

Mr. Kultetta: Thank you. 

(i. “(i. How di»l you get in contact with Daniel Furs? 
A. He culled me. “Q. You say he. A. Mr. Daniel Ginsburg, the 
owner, the boss, called me. When he called me to come »ip to 
see him, I was up to see him. I was a little bit surprised 
be'-ause I didn’t have anything to do with him. I had no 
connection with his shop. He said ‘Come up, I want to 
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talk to you about sometbiug.’ And I visited his shop 
and he told me Homebody gave him my name and could I 
arrange for him to get out (333) some contracting to a 
non-union shop. I said ‘I don’t know, I don’t handle 
your shop. It’s a little difficult because I don’t have no 
control over the business agent that’s working for the 
union but I will si)euk to somebody and let you know.’ 

1 thereafter contacted this A1 Gold, who is an organizer 
and in charge of all these functions of trying to calcli 
people that are doing contracting, so to speak, and I told 
him about it and the firm indicated they would pay a 
thousand dollars for the privilege.” Do you rememlajr 
hearing those (luestions and giving those answers A. Yes. 

<i. Did you mention to the grand jury that there was 
u particular contractor that Mr. Oinsburg was concermsl 
alsjut? A. I may have. I don’t know. If it doesn’t say 

HO, I didn’t. 

Q. Hut you said so yesterday, is that correct’’ A. I 
say it now. 

Q. What could Mr. Gold do with this name of the 

contractor that you say Mr. Ginsburg- A. Will you 

please rei>eat the question? 

Q. What could Mr. Gold with the name of this con¬ 
tractor that you gave him from Mr. Ginsburg? (334) A. 
Wrote it in a little book. 

Q. What could he do about it? A. Nothing, lie knew 
that he should stay away from the shop. 

(j. He should stay away from the shop? A. That’s 

right. 

Q. As a matter of fact Mr. Glasser, didn’t you testify 
yesterday that after the contraiting catch at Oinsburg in 
OctolH-r, 1969, you called A1 Gold, is that correct? A. 
I did. 

Q. And A1 Gold said, ‘What can I do? I can’t do 
anything,” is that correct? A. No, A1 Gold said, “There 
is nothing I can do.” 
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Q. “Notliiug I can do.” A. Right. 

Q. You gave llie money to the wrong man, Mr. GlasMer, 
ia that right? A. I didn't think ao at the time. 1 thought 
1 gave it to the right man. 

Q. Rut he got caught for contracting? A. That’s cor¬ 
rect. 

y. You testilled yesterday about Mr. Ilessel of Chateau 
Furs, is that correct? (355) A. That’s correct. 

H. You testified again this morning that it was not a 
fur shop, is that correct, it was a cloth shop? A. It is 
not a fur shop. 

(i. Do you know how many shops in the Furriers Joint 
Council are similar to Chateau Furs in that respect? A. 
Do I know? 

Q, Do you know? A. No, 

<i. Do you rememl)er hearing that there are an awful 
lot of them? A. Awful lot of them? 

Q. Yes. A. 1 never knew there to be an awful lot 
of them. 

(i. If I told you the numl)er was five, would that 
accord with yoiir best recollwtion as to the kind of shops 
that Chateau Furs was, a cloth sho])? A. It could be. 

Q. And as a cloth slu»p, Mr. Glasser, any workers that 
the Furriers Union has in that kind of a shop is a plus 
for them, is that not correct? A. I couldn’t answer that 
question. 

Q. There is no fur in that shop, is there? A. There 
is none. 

(.3.36) 

Q. No fur? A. No fur. 

Q. So the Furriers Union to the extent they were able 
to organize even j)art of that kind of a shop, has a j)lus 
to it, is that right? 

Mr. Sabetta: I object to it, your Honor. He 
asked that and he answered that he doesn’t know. 
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A. I don’t understand the question. 

Mr. Abitunowite: Ue said he doesn’t under¬ 
stand. 

The Court: All right. 

Mr. Abramowitz: I will rephrase it. 

Q, Chateau Fur Corporation, despite its name, is a 
cloth shop, what is known in the trade as a cloth shop, 
iB that correct? A. It’s that now. At one time it was 

a furrier. 

Q, Was it a furrier in 1967? A. No, I don t think so. 

Q. Bo at the time we are talking about, 1967 to 

j ^970 - A. It was a cloth shop then. 

Q. But there were members of the Furriers Joint 
Council in that shop, is that correct? A. In that shop, 
yes. And in prior yeaiu and after that. 

(337) 

Q. Thei-e were also some non union i>eople in that shop, 

is that correct? A. In—what year? 

Q. ’67, ’6H, ’69 and 1970. A. Yes, sir. There were 

non-union people employed. 

Q. And Mr. HesscI—excuse me, how long prior to 1967 
did that situation exist as between union workers and 
non-union workers in the Chateau Fur Shop? A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. You don’t know? Was it for some time prior to 
that? A. I wouldn’t know. I wouldn’t know that. 

Q. Your liest iwolleetion is it didn’t start in 1967? 
A. I couldn’t answer that question. I don’t know. 

Q. Mr. Hessel, yon say, said to yon he would like to 
keep non-uniim i)eople in the s1m*p as well as union people 
in the shop, is that correct, withimt being Imthered by the 
union? A. That was one of his reiiuests. 

Q. WTiat was another of his requests? A. Being able 
to give out work to be done by contractors. 
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(338) 

Q. Right. Who did you upeak to aftor Mr. Hessel spoke 

j to you? A. Mr. Hoff. 

Q. Mr. Hoff? A. Yes. 

(j. Whut did you tell Mr. Hoff? A. Just what I said, 
that the firm would like to be able to give out some work. 

Q. Right. Mr. Hoff, I take it, kuew that Chateau Furs 

• WON a cloth shop? A. Oh, I’m sure he knew. 

(j. You are sure he knew. You are sure he knew there 
were some non-union |)eople in that shop? A. No, I didn’t 
say that. 

(}. Ho you think Mr. Hoff knew that there were non- 

I union i>eople in that shop? 

i 

f 

' Mr. Habetta: I object to that question. 

The Court: Hustained. 

Q. Did Mr. Hoff ever tell that there were non-union 
{leople in that shop? A. Did he ever tell me? No. 

Q. Did anybody from the union eve** tell you? (339) 
A. That there were non-union people in the shop? No. 

Q. Did anybody fiom the Association ever Cell you that? 
A. From the Association that the firm employed non-union 
I)eople? No. 

Was it open and notorious, Mr. Qlasser, that Chateau 
Furs had some non-union people in that shop? A. Was it 
whut? 

Q. Was it a wide open thing? Did Mr. Hessel sei:>m to 
hide the fact that there were non-union people in the shop? 
A. D!d he bide it from the union? 

Q. Did he hide it from anybody? A. He bid it from the 
union, yes. 

Q. He hid it from the union that there were non-union 
IHHtpIe in the shop? A. Oh, yes. 

0. Oh, yes. ('loth shop? A. Cloth shop, members of 
the Association. 
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Q. I have jour answer. Thank you. You think the 
union workers in Ilessers shop kept it a seyret from the 
union that there were non-union people there/ 

(340) 

Mr. Sabetta: I object to the question. 

The Court: Sustained. 

Q. You testified yesterday about a Corinna Furs and 
Sol Cohen. Do you rememljer that? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. You said that Mr. Cohen had only really one con¬ 
cern, and that was overtime and undertime; is that correct? 
A. That’s correct. 

Q. He wasn’t concerned about contracting, at least in 
the conversation with you? A. Not to me he wasn’t. 

Q. Right. You say he contacted you and had a conver¬ 
sation with you about this; is that correct? A. That’s 
correct. 

Q. And offered you money to make sure there’s prob¬ 
lem with overtime and undertime; is that correct? A. 
That’s correct. 

(2. Von served on these overtime and undertime com¬ 
mittees for the Association, didn’t you? A. I was not the 
only one. I did serve on them. 

Q. You did? (341) A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us something about these committees? 
A. How they function? 

Q. Yes. A. Well, genersilly speaking, about four o’clock 
or 4:15 of every afternoon that the union would want a 
committee—they didn’t want them every day—Mr. Gold or 
one of his assistants would call our oftlce and say: We 
want a man for five o’clock, for example, in front of 3.33 
Seventh Avenue for overtime investigations, and one of 
our men. would be in front of 333, and a representative of 
the union would be there and they would go through 
buildings. 
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Q. The union can’t do this itself; is that right? It has 
to have a member of the Association? A. They are sup¬ 
posed to have a member. They have done without us. 

Q. When did they do it without you? A. Oh, many 
times. 

0. Hut the times that you were there they did it with 
the Association? A. That’s correct. 

Q. What did they do if they found an overtime violation 
by themselves? (342) A. Nothing. 

Q. Would they call up a member of the Association and 
tile a complaint? A. No, they couldn’t. 

(i. Couldn’t? A. Could not. 

(). If they found contracting by themselves, could they 
call up a member of the Association and file a complaint? 
A. Yes, they could. 

(i. Hut overtime they couldn’t? A. They could not. 

Q. Your counterpart had to be there on any overtime 
violation; is that correct? A. That is correct. 

Q. Mr. Cohen, you say, was paying you in 1968 and 
1969, and possibly you said in 1970; is that correct? A. 
In 1970 1 cannot be sure of anything. 

(i. Isn’t that a fact, that Mr. Cohen was caught in con¬ 
tracting on January 16, 1970? A. He was caught in con¬ 
tracting? I don’t know of that at all. 

Q. You don’t know? A. No. 

(343) 

Q. You don’t remember that? A. No, I don’t. 

y. And there was a complaint filed then? A. I have no 
idea. 

Q. He was paying you for two years prior to that: is 
that right? A. It had nothing to do with contracting. 

• * * * * 

(344) • * * 

Q. Mr. Olasser, you testified this morning that you re¬ 
member testifying in the grand jury on April 27, 1972? Is 
that correct? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Do you recall on that date when you testified about 
Sherman Bros, that you were asked these questions and 

gave these answers, page 3, line 18: 

“Q. And what was that understanding? A. The under- 
Htanding that we had was that Sherman Bros, would pay to 
me flOOO a year for the purpose of the firm being, for the 
firm being permitted to give out contracting which under 
the contract that was in effect with the union is prohibited. 

“Q. And did you receive that flOOO? A. I did. 

“Q. Per year? (345) A. I did. 

“Q. And what did you do with that flOOO? A. I shared 
it with three representatives of the Furriers Joint Council. 

“Q. Who (lid you share it with? A. I shared it with A1 
(lold, t'harles Hoff and (Miff Lage(»la8. L-a-ge-o-l-a-s. It 
may not be correct, Imt tliat's almut the best spelling I can 
give yon now. 

“(i. And was there any reason why you shared it with 
these particular men? A. Yes. In order for the firm to 
be protected, so to speak, against having any troulde for 
giving out tin* work, the business agent of the shop (Miff 
Lageolas hud to l>e taken care of, so that he wouldn’t inter¬ 
fere.” 

D<* von remember l»eing asked those (jnestions and 
giving those answers? A. Would yon fix the year? 

(i. I will Ik* glad to. Heferring to page 3, line 14: 

“t^. Now, during the years 19ti7, 19()H, 19(»y and for the 
first half ('>f 1970, did .von have an understanding with 
anybody at Sherman Bros.? A. I did.” 

(34(5) 

And then we start with, “And what was that under¬ 
standing?” . . 

So the (piestion wj(s directed to the period we re talking 

iilMUit, 19(57 to 1970. 

Do yon remendier being asked those ipiestions and 

giving those answ(*rs? A. I do. 

(i. You were under oath in the grand jury? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And y«Mi iiii)di*-ut(Ml in your toHtiniony Mr, Clifford 
Luk«*oIoh as tiu* iMiRinoHH a^eiit for Kberinun during that 
year? A. What year? 

(i. I will r<*iK‘at what I Raid before, 1967, 1968, 1969, 
and for the lirHt half of 1970. A. That waH eorreeted 
later on. 

<2. Yon were wrong in yonr teHtiinony of April 27, 
1972? Ih that eorreet? A. My re<‘<dleetion as to when 
•Mr. Wolliner left the shop eaine to me later on. 

<2. Later on? After April 27, 1972, when you testified? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Ho that Mr. Lageoles was not business agent in 
(347) 1967 and 1968? Is that eorreet? A. Mr. I.<ageoleH 
replueed Mr. Wolliner when he became ill. 

<2. Do yon know when Mr. I^ageoles replaee<l Mr. Wol¬ 
liner? A. When Mr. Wolliner became ill. 

(2. Do you know when that was? A. I could not recall 
that. 

<2. And yet y«»u testified under oath in the grand jury 
that you shared moneys with .Mr. Lageoles in ’67 and ’68, 
but you wen* wrong? A. On Lag(*oleB? ... 

<2. Yes. A, Only when he became business agent. 

(2- And he was not business agent in ’67 and ’68? Is 
that correct? A. Whenever .Mr. \YolIiner l>e<!ame ill; he 
r(‘i)lac(sl him. 

(2- Hut yon testifinl that he got money in 1967 and 
191*8? A. 1 testifi«*<l, and then I rememt)er that Mr. Wol¬ 
liner was business agent and I had that testimony corr(.*cted. 

<2. You also testified, .Mr. Olasser, in (piestions (348) 
and answers that I just read to yon that it was absolutely 
essential, in effect, to have the business agent taken care of, 
as you put it, for this little scheme to work? A. I never 
recall using the words “little scheme”. 

(2. I will let you hear what words j-ou did use, page 4, 
line 11: 
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“Q. And was thera any reason why you shared 
it with these particular men? A. Yes. In order for 
the firm to l)e protectt^l, so to speak, against having 
any trouble for giving out the work, the business 
agent of the shop Cliff Lageoles had to be taken care 
of, so that he wouldn’t interfere.” 

Do you remember using those words? A. I didn’t use 
the words “little scheme”. 

Q. Do you rememl)er using the words I just read to 

vou? A. In the minutes, yes. 

Q. And yet in 1967 and 19t»8 and part of 19<i9 Mr. 
Wolliner was the business agent for Sherman Bros.? Is 
that correct? A. That is correct. 

(2. And he did not “have to be taken care of’ is that 

correct? (349) A. That is corre<t. 

(2. And, in fact, he was not, according to your testimony, 
taken care of? A. That is absolutely correct, lu* was not. 

(2. Who was the business agent in 1967 and 1968 and 
l!b»9 and 1970 for Daniel Furs? A. I have no idea. I 

never handled that job. 

<2. You never handled that job? A. No. 

(2. Did yon testify yesterday that Mr. Logins was the 
business agent of that shop? A. If he was, then he was, 
but I didn't handle the shop, I said. 

(2. But yon took money from Mr. Oinst)erg? A. Mr. 
(linsberg gave me money; I didn't take it from him. 

(2. He gave it to yon? A. He gave it to me. 

(2. You didn’t give it back? A. Hive it back to him? 

No, sir. 

Q. If I told yon Mr. Logins was the business agent of 
Daniel Furs would it refresh your recollection that he was? 
A. No, it would not; I had no connection with the shop. 

(330) 

(2. Yon didn’t give any money to Mr. Logins? A. 1 
never worked with Mr. liOgios. 
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Who was the buKinoHH a^ent for Mr. Schwartz- 
haunrH firiii? A. Part of the time in ’(58 and ’09 it was 
Mr. Jatt’e. And tiien Mr. Ziebel replaced him. 

(351) 

Q. Did you have to take care of Mr. Jafife? A. No, 
just on one occasion. 

Q. Did you have to take care of Mr. Ziel»el? A. Never, 
(i. Never? A. No. 

(i- AVheii did you take care of Mr. Jaffe? A. There was 
one occasion when Mr. Jatfe walked into the shop by him¬ 
self. lie had access to that shop and saw something, some 
coats there that he knew were not manufactured on the 
premisj's. And mentioned it to me and I knew right then 
and there that he was suspicious of something and I took 
care of him on that one occasion. 

Q. When to the lM*st of your recollection was that? 
A. That was just before he was replaced by Mr. Ziel»el. 

Q. And then yon never gave any money to Mr. Ziebel, 
is that corre<*t? A. Never. 

(2. Who was the business agent for Corinna Fur, Bol 
Koenig? A. Mr. Jatfe. 

Q. When did he leave that position? A. I don’t know. 
I guess at the same time that .Mr. ZL'tel replactnl him on 
the block. 

(352) 

Q. Put Mr. Ziebel did replace him, is that correct? 
A. I believe he did. I’m not sure but I believe he did. 

Q. Did you ever give any money to Mr. Ziebel with 
respect to (’orinna Furs? .V. I never gave Mr. Ziebel 
money for anything at any time. 

Q. Hut he was the business agent, is that correct? 
A. He was the business agent after .Mr. Jatfe left the shop, 
if he did. I'm not sure of that, now. 

Q. Did you say that Mr. Jatfe w'as the business agent 
for Corinna Furs part of the time to your recollection? 
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A. Could have been there all the time. I just don t re¬ 
member. 

Q. Did you ever give Mr. Jaffe any money for Corinna 
Furs? A. Never. 

Q. Just for Scliwartzlmum? A. Once. 

Q. Once for Hcliwartzbaum? A. One occasion. 

Q. And never for Oorinna? A. Never for (’orinna. 

Q. By the way, Mr. Olasser, did yoti keei) any records 
(353) of these payments that you testified about yesterday? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. No? A. No, sir. 

Q. Tell me liow you remember who gave you for w'hat? 

Mr. Sabetta: I object to that kind of a question, 
your Honor. 

Mr. Abramowitz: I withdraw the question. 

Q. Cun you tell us how y(»u can remeiiiWr today in 1974 
who gave you wliut amounts of money and what you did 
with them? 

Mr. Raltetta: I object to that question. Calls for 
the operation of the witness’ mind. He can ask him 
whether lie has documents and so forth but I think 
that’s an iinjiroper question. 

The Court: I’ll allow it. 

A. It’s my best recollection of events that took place in 
the past, is what I am giving you now. 

Q. Hut you hud no records of this? A. No records 

whatsoever. 

Q. You had no records during the time that you say 
yon were taking this money and passing it along, you had 
no records of it, is that correct? A. No records whatsoever. 
(354) 
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Q. Did you evor during tlie course of meeting Mr. Gold 
and Mr. Hoff and Mr. Lageoles, did you ever see them 
take any notes when you gave them money? A. Did I see 
them? Never saw anything of the kind. 

Q. Didn’t you testify this morning, Mr. Glasser, that 
Mr. Gold wrote the name of the contractor dow’n in the 
Daniel Ginshurg matter? A. That was the name of the 
Arm in his little book. 

Q. What is his little Issik? A. He had a little Imok. 

Q. That’s the only time he wrote anything down? A. 
That’s the only time I saw him write anything down. 

ii. Did you testify yesterday when these ptH)|)le, when 
these manufacturers gave you money, you put it in your 
pocket and then the next time that you saw Mr. Hoff or 
Mr. Gold or Mr. Lageoles, you took the money out of your 
l)ocket and you said, “Corinna,” (tr “Hchwartzbaiim,’’ some¬ 
thing like that, is that correct? A. That is correct. 

(i. You carricfl the money in your pocket until the next 
time you saw’ either Mr. Gold or Mr. Hoff or Mr. Lageoles? 
A. That would be a day or two at the most after I received 
the money. 

(355) 

(i. You kept it in your pocket? A. In my pocket. 

Q. The same money? A. The same money as it was 
given to me. 

Q. You didn’t have a record what the money represented, 
is that correct? A. No record. Everything w'as done by 
memory. 

Q. Do yem remember testifying in the graijd jury on 
June (5, 1972? A. Yes, I rememlter being at the grand jury 
on a second time. The date, you say is June 6th, I’ll accept 
that. 

Q. Do you remember being asked this qu(‘Stion and 
giving this answer. l‘age 2, line 22, Mr. 8al»etta. 

“Q. Is there atiything you wish to change regarding the 
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testimony regarding Breslin Baker Company? A. Yes. 
You see, all of my testimoiiy has been oflf the top of my 
head. It’s from memory and after leaving the grand jury 
room here I sort of remember the date. I just want to 
correct the date as fur as Baker is concerned.” Do you re¬ 
member hearing that question and giving that answer? 
A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Did you have notes in front of you when you testi¬ 
fied in the grand jury on April 27, 1972? (356) A. I had 
no notes whatsoever. 

Q. Did you have any notes with you on June 6, 1972? 
A. No notes ijhatsoever. 

Q. Did yoii*^ have any notes with you yesterday in 
court? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Did you have any notes with you this morning? 
A. Yes, I did. You have them. 

Q. Befer to (loverninent E.xhilut 35(»4.V for identification. 
Are those the notes we are talking about? A. Yes, these 
are the notes. 

Q. When <lid you prepare these notes? A. These were 
prepared during this week. 

Q. During this week? A. Yes. 

Q. What did you use to prepare these notes? A. I just 
juit them all together from notes that I have here, scvambled 
all over, from this—^jou know, I put them so I wouldn’t 
have to look all over the lot for them. 

Q. And you are referring to Oovernment Exhibit 3504 
for identification? A. Yes. 

Q. When did you prepare Oovernment Exhibit 3504 
for identification? (357) A. Alter my appearance before 
the grand jury. 

Q. After your app<*amnce? A. After my appearance so 
I would have a recollection of what I hud testified to. 
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Q. And thew* you prepared just last, week? A. This 
last week. It’s a—putting it all together on one sheet in¬ 
stead of having L’o sluM^ts to look at. 

Q. And those were not prepared during 1967, 1968, 
1969 and 1970, is that eorreet? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you use any reconls when you were preparing 
these notes? A. Everything from memory. 

Q. Everything from memory? A. ¥(*8. My best re- 
eolleetion of events. 

Q. Now, Mr. (Hasser, directing your attention to the 
summer of 1970. A. The summer of 1970? Yes, sir. 

(2. I believe you testified yesterday that you got r'ek 
some time during the summer, is that correct? A. That is 
correct. 

Q. D«» you recall approximately when you got sick? A. 
It was the night that I met with Mr. Stofsky and Mr. 
Gold at Titfy’s restaurant. 

(358) 


Mr. Abramowitz: May I have the lust question 
read, please? 

The Court: Head it buck. (Question read.) 

A. You gave a year. 

(). Summer of 1970, Mr. (Jlasser. Do you remember 
when you got sick in the summer of 1970? A. The same 
evening—the evening after—a few hours after the meeting 
I hud with Mr. Stofsky and Mr. Gold in Tiffy's restaurant. 

Q. Mr. Glasser, I think y«Mi are referring to that portion 
of your direct testimony that deals with April, 1972. I am 
referring yctu to the summer of 1970. A. I am sorry. I am 
sorry. Now I understand your question. 

Q. Do you recall when you got sick? A. I went for an 
operation scheduleil for, I think, Septeml»er 2, 1970. 

(). September? A. I say the oj)eration was scheduled. 
I entered the hosjutal the end of August, 1970. 
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Q. The end of August? A. 1970. 

Q. Do you recall in August of 1970 that there was 
(359) a big contracting catch at 8hernian Bros.? A. In 
August of 1970? 

Q. Yes. A. Not during the time that I was there, no. I 
don’t recall any such thing. 

Q. You don’t? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you recall testifying in the grand jury that you 
had heard that there was a strike at Sherman Bros, in 
August of 1970? A. I haven't heard it. Mr. Hherman called 
me to tell me that. 

Q. You said a strike- A. He says, “My shop is out 

on strike.’’ He called me at the hospital. 

Q. Yesterday you said a floor worker was tired, is that 
what you heard? A. Not that I heard. Mr. Sherman told 
it to me on the telephone. 

Q. Told it to you on the telephone? A. That the reason 
the shop is out was tliat “I fired my floor lK»y. He went 
down to the union and told them I was giving out con¬ 
tracting.’’ 

Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Glasser, that Sherman Bros. 
(360) was not struck in .Vugust, 1970? A. I haven’t got 
the slightest idea when he was struck. 

Q. Do you know if he was struck in the summer of 
1970? A. I don’t know whether he was or not. 

Q. Do yon know whether it was simply that Sherman 
Bros, was caiight contracting? A. I have no such ideas. 

Q. No such ideas? A. No, sir. 

Q. It’s not in y(Mir notes, is it? A. No. You can look. 

Q. Excuse me? A. I say, you may lm)k if you please. 

Q. You may look at them too, Mr. Glasser. A. No, be¬ 
cause I kn<»w it’s not there. 

Q. Okay. Now, what did Mr. Sherman do after he was 
caught contracting in August. 1970, to your knowledge? 
A. I haven’t got the slightest idea. I was in the ho8])ital. 
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Q. What (lid he tell y(tu he did? A. What did he tell 
me when? 

(i- In a telephone convc'rNution you say you had with 
him (361) in the hoapital. A. lie called me up—thia was 
one day Iwfore I waa to go under thia operation. He called 
me on the telephone. Where he got my numl)er, I haven’t 
got the alighteat idea. He told me, to uae his words, “I 
fired my floor laiy. He went down to the union and told 
them, made a complaint that I was giving out contracting.” 

Q. What did you aay to him? A. I said, and I am 
going to rejH'at it. “You drunken baatard,'’ I said, “you had 
to fire the fl(H>r hoy now when you know what you’re doing, 
when you’re giving out work, and he’s the one that’s taking 
it up and hack for you,’’ and that’s what I said to him. 

Q. So your protection doesn’t cover that kind of a 
situation, is that correct? A. My protection? 

Q. The protection- A. I was not there. 

(i. Mr. Sherman was paying you throughout the years 
for protection against that kind of things. A. I was not 
on the premises there. 

Q. You were not there? A. I was not there. I was in 
the hospital. 

(362) 

Q. Would you have to l»e there in order to carry through 
the protection? A. Oh, it’s l>een done, yes. 

(.i. You have to he there? A. Yes, it heljw. 

(i. You are the labor adjuster for the association, is that 
correct, and these firms are in your district? A. And then 
I would contact the |(roper people. 

Q. Right. Do you know whether Mr. Sherman com- 
]dained to .Mr. Ilotf, Mr. Gold, Mr. Lagcsih's almut the fact 
that he got caught contracting? Do I know- 

Q. After he has lK*en paying protection? A. The an¬ 
swer is I don’t know what he did. 

Q. You don’t know what he did? A. Not at all. 
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Q Were yon told bv anv member of the asHOoiation or 
vour Huperiora at the as 80 <-iation that Mr. Sherman com- 
plained to the aasmiation that he had been paying you 
money to protect againat contracting? A. \eB, I was. 

Q. (’omplained t(. the anHociation? A. Yea, I waa 
Q. Did HiiylMKly at the uawM-iation tell yon that he (363) 
had complained to the union that he had been paying for 

ptotection? A. No, air. . , . m »» 

Q. He complained to the aaaociation? A. lo Mr. 

(Jreenberg. , , , i 

D. Kight. And he told Mr. Oreenberg that be had been 

paying Jack Glaaaer money, ia that right? A. He had 

lK*en paving Jack Olaaaer the monei. 

Q Right and he was mad liecauae he got caught con¬ 
tracting, ia that right? A. I don’t know whether he waa 

mad. * v T 

Q. Y<»n don't know whether he waa mad. A. >o, 1 

don’t. , . . 

Q. Wliy did he call yon in the hoapital, yon are about 

to go into'an operation, what did he say to you? A. Juat 

what I repeated ladore. 

(i. In a culm voice? A. No. His voice waan t very 

Q. What did he say? A. “I fired my floor boy. The 
f1(K»r lK»y went down to the union and complaimHi and told 
them that I was giving out work to contractors.” 

Q. Now, after Mr. Sherman complained to the associa¬ 
tion that he had lMM*n paying you money and therefore 
(364) shouldn’t have gotten caught contracting, did any- 
iMMly from the nsscM'iation talk to you about this? A. Mr. 

Orecnls'rg. . m 11 

Q Mr. Oreenlierg. And what did he tell you? A. Told 

me that the firm complained that—had signed a statement 

that he had be<*n paying off for contracting. 

(2. raying off who? A. Paying off to me. 
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Q. To you. And what did Mr. Greenberg say? A. He 
wanted to know who I was dealing with in the union. 

Q. And what did you tell him? A. I told him nothing. 

Q. Nothing? A. Nothing at all. 

G. Did .Mr. Greenberg talk t«» you about firing you? 
A. Talk to me at that time about firing me? No, not at all. 

Q. When did he talk to you about firing you? A. Never 
talked to me almut firing me. 

Q. Who talked to you about tiring you? A. Nobody did. 

Q. You weren’t fired? (365) A. No, sir. 

ii. You weren’t fired. A. No, sir. 

Q. You are sure? A. Well, I’m sure. 

Mr. Abramowitz: May 1 have a minute, your 
Honor? 

The Court: Yes. (Pause.) 

Q. Do you remember testifying in the grand jury on 
A|iril 27, 1972, Mr. Glasser? A. If that’s the date, the date 
you gave me, I a<’cept that. 

(j. .\n<l do you remember giving this answer, page 36, 
line 6. Kxeu.se me, line 9. “When the strike was pulled 
on them he sercamed, referring to Sherman. He said what 
do you mean by pulling a strike on me. I have l>een paying 
olT. And he said that to an nss«M'iation representative who, 
in turn, went baek and told my employer what Sherman 
said. They went up to Sh(‘rman and he signed a state¬ 
ment, s(» I was told, I have never se<*n the statement, that 
he has Ikhmi paying <»tT for ]>rote«‘tion and that’s why I was 

flrisl.” Do you remember giving that- A. If it’s there, 

I said it. 

(366) 

Q. .\nd you were under oath then, weren’t you, Mr. 
Glasser? A. That’s eorr(?ct. 

(i. YoJi now say you resigmsl from the assex-iation? A. 
No, 1 was retirisl from the association. 
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g. Voluntarily? A. Voluntarily? Yea, sir. 

g. Voluntarily retired? A. Voluntarily retired. 

Q. Did Mr. Grwnberjj or Mr. llecht durint; this time, 
AugUHt of 1970, after Mr. Khernian made a atatement, tell 
you anything about your penaion with the aaaotiation? A. 
Oh, yea. 

Q. What did they aay? A. Well, almut three weeka 
prior to me goiiiK in for my operation, the whole ataff, 
everybody emjdoyed in the labor dei)artment, waa called 
into Mr. Orecmbern'a private oftlce and Mr. OreenberR atate*! 
that due to reduced revenuea and re<luced memberahip, two 
of you will have to leave the office. We cannot employ you 
all. We don’t have enounh memlK*ra to employ you all. 
An<l I tdve you 48 houra, apeakinR to all of ua there, to 
make up your minda am<tn>{Ht youraelv(*8 aa to who it will 
be and if you don’t do it, I will do it inyaelf. 

(3(57) 

g. Thia waa before the Sherman incident? A. Oh, yea. 
Thia ia before the Sherman incident. 

g. Defore you went to the hoapital? A. And two or 
three we(*ka befctre I went to the hoajutal. And then he 
jmlled out a alip of paiK-r with my name on it and aaid to 
me, well, you will get X amount of dollara iK*r month when 
and if you retire. 

g. You are aayinjf (hat you retirwl—your retirement in 
the aummer of 1970 hud nothing whatever to do with the 
Sherman complaint? A. Oh, no. It had to do with a re- 
ductnl income and rnluced memberahip. 

g. Yoti are aure of that? A. Well, the document that 
they acnt me provea it. 

g. Do you have it? A. No, you have it. 
g. What document are you referring to? A. A docu¬ 
ment, a letter aent to me from the aKa<Kiation telling me 
that aa of SeptemlK*r lat. I’m on penaion and that I am 
retired. 
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Q. And that hud nothing to do with Mr. Sherman’s 

(•oin|duint t(» the asNoeiution- A. Nothing whatsoever 

to do with that. 

Q. Nothing? (:U)7u) A. Notliing. 

Did there «iiine a time when Mr. ()reenl»erg and Mr. 
lleelit told yon yon were not going to get yonr pension, 
Mr. (ihisser? A. .Mr. (Ireenherg and .Mr. llecht never told 
it to me. 

(3«S) 

<2. M ho told it to yon? A. A letter that I got three or 
four or five weeks after I was on retirement and after I 
was on pension. 

(i. Did yon ever diseiiss it with .Mr. ITecht or Mr. 
(ireenherg? A. No, sir. 

(i. Never? A. No, sir. 

(i. Yon are sure? A. Positive. 

(i. I direet yonr attention to Angnst i!4, 11>70. Do 
yon rememher having a eonversution with .Mr. (Ireenherg 
or .Mr. Ileeht on that day? A. .Vngust 24? 

(J. Yes. A. No, I do not. 

(i. Do yon rememher having a lonversat;;;:: with either 
of them eoneeriiing yonr pension? A. No, I do not. 

(2. Did yon ever tell either of them that yon felt that 
yon deserved yonr jiension? A. August 24? 

(i. Yes. A. That date means nothing to me. I don’t 
(3(i!t) retail any sneh eonversution. 

(2. Do ymi recall a conversation on a ditferent day 
along thos(* lin»*s? A. No, sir. 

(1. -Mr. (ilasser, is if not a fact that on Angnst 24, 
l!t70 yon told .Mr. (Jreeidierg and .Mr. Ileeht, who were 
ottlcers of the .\s.s(Mdation of Fnr .Mannfactnrens, that 
unless they gave yon yonr ]iension yon were going to go 
down to the union and sign a fals<> statement that the 
union was involved in yonr little payotT scheme? .\. .Vh- 
solntely not. 

(i. .Vhsointely not. A. Positively not. 
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AFr. Al»raiii()\vitz: Mf»rk tFiis a8 the next de- 

fendantH’ exliitiit. 

(Defendants’ i:xhiliit F was marked for iden- 
titieation.) 

Mr. Ahraniowitz: Mark tliis pa^e Defendants’ 

]*}xhihit I-'-l, please. 

(Defeniiants’ lOxhihit F-1 was marked for iden- 
titieation.) 

<2. .Mr. (ilasser, 1 sliow .von what has l»een marked 
Defendants’ Fxliihit F-1 for identification and refer you 
t(» tlie bottom of the jai^je and ask yon to read the Itottom 
ClTtt) of tiu- pa«e, not out lond. sind I ask yon whether that 
refr*‘sh»*H yonr reeolh'ctiitn about the conversation 1 just 
asked about? A. 1 <lon’t even recognize the writing on 
tliis. 

(j. 1 asked you to read it. A. 1 never saw this docu¬ 
ment before in my life. 

<i. Okay. A. You want me to read- 

(2. Itead it to yourself, please. A. The lini's that are 
marked in red? What tines do yon want me to read? 

<2. I will show it to yon. Head what it sa.vs from, 
“.Momlay, .\nj!:nNt -’4.” •\. “.lack Olasser”- 

<2. Not out lond. I'm sorry. Oo ahead. 

(2. Does that refresh yonr rec<dlection as to the fact 
that von di<l have a conversation with .Mr. (Ireenbern and 
.Mr. ilecht in which yon said that unless yon (^ot yonr 
pension from the Association, yon were noiiifi to ^o to the 
union and sit,Mi a false statement that they were invidved 
in .vonr jtayidT scheme? A. Never ha|>i>ened. 

(371) 

(2. Never hajipened. .Mr. (Ilasser, (InrinK the years that 
von wc*r(* a representative of the .\ssociation of bur Manu¬ 
facturers, did there ever come a time when yon ever }iave 
any information of the Association’s doinf^s t<. representa¬ 
tives of the union? A. No, sir. 


1 
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(2. No? A. No, Hir. 

<2. Never? A. Never. 

-Mr. Aliriiiiiowitz: I ask lliat (liis l»e marked the 
next defendants’ exliihit. 

(Defendants' E.xliihit (} was inark(‘d for ideuti- 
tieation.) 

(2. Mr. Dlasser, I show yon what has been marked 
Defendants' Dxliilnt (i for identitieation and ask you to 
look at them—(liere are a few jtanes there—then I will 
ask yon whether y<»u tan identify those (iocuineiits. A. 1 
never saw those documents in my life. 

(2- Vou are sure? A. Positive. 

(2- Did you ever have conversation (tr conversations 
with .Mr. Stofsky or Mr. Doll' about what the Association 
(;{72) was «loinj; or planning;? A. Never. 

(2- I>id you ever steal any documents frtun the Associa¬ 
tion and }tive them to .Mr. Stofsky or Mr. Ilotf? A. Never. 

(J. Vou are sure of that? A. Positive. 

<2. -Mr. tilasser, directinj' your attention to March 7, 
1!»72— A. .March 7, '72? 

(2- '72. Do you rwall havinj' a conversation with .Mr. 
Civitano, wlnt was a |ioliceman? A. I <lon’t recall the date 
.March 7. 1 recall the conversations with D»*tective Civi- 

tano, yes. 

(2. Do you re<'all what you said to him on that day? 
A. No. Not particularly, mt. 

<2. Do yo\i recall whether .Mr. Civitano uske<l you 
whether you ever had any i»roblems with the Internal 
|{evenne Service? .\. That he askisl me that? 

(2- Ves. A. I don’t recall it specifically, no. 

(2- I show you what has be<‘n marked tlovernment’s 
(2721 Kxhibil 2."b7 for icbuilitication and diiwt your at¬ 
tention to the second pa;;e and the portioti that is l»locked 
out in red. 1 ask y(*u to read it and ask you if your 
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ieiollet ti(.n is refiesliwl tliat you ha.l such a couversatiou 
with Mr. ('ivitano? A. No, it .loc-s not refresh iny recol¬ 
lection at all. 

(i. You have no independent recollection that you had 
a conversation with Mr. ('ivitano about the Internal 
Uevenue Service; is that your testimony? A. That is my 

testimony. _ .... 

(2. Directing your attention to April 4, Ittd. Itid \ou 

have a conversation with .Mr. Hinckley in the U. 8. At- 
tornev's office in this District? A. I had a conversation 
with ^Ir. Hinckley in the V. S. Attorney’s office, yes. 

(i. In that couversatiou did you tell Mr. llimkley anj- 
thiiiK about what you testified to here yestenlay and today 
on April 4? A. Is this before ^(oinj; to the firand jury? 

(j. Yes. A. No, 1 didn't tell it to him in these details. 

He told me. 

(i. T(dd you what? (:I74) A. He mentioned various 
things that he liad information about. 

(2. Isn't it a fact that he told you that he hatl informa¬ 
tion that certain manufacturers were Kivin}i you money? 

A. Never told it to me at all. 

(j. Did he mention .Mr. Sherman? -V. Oh, he mentioned 

that, yes. • 

(j. Did he mention .Mr. Hessel? A. ^ es, he mentioned 

that. . , ... 

(j. Did he mention .ir. Maker? A. He certainly did. 

(j. Did he mention .Mr. (}insbnr;i? A. He did. 

(j. -Mr. Schwartzliaunr' A. He did. 
tl .Mr. ('<dien? A. He did. 

Q Did you tell him at that time that any money went 
to .Mr. Stofsky. .Mr. HotT, .Mr. ('odd or .Mr. ha;;eoles or any- 
b(s!y else in the union? .V. .^t that particular time.' 

(2. That particular time. I believe I did. 

(37.') 

(j. You believe you did? .V. I’m not sure. 


1 don't know. 
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(i. Hut yon believe yon did? A. I believe I did, bnt I’m 
not sure. 

1 hIiow yon wliat lias been marked (loverninent’H Ex- 
liibil ;b»0(; for idenlilieaiion and direct yonr attention to 
file entire doennient and ask yon to read it and see if it 
refreslies yonr recollect ion. A. Yen, 1 reineniber this. 

Q. Did yon tell Mr. liinckley or anyone present at that 
ni<-clin;f that any moneys went from yon to either Mr. 
Slofsky, .Mr. Ilotl, .Mr. (Job! or .Mr. Laj^eoles? A. No, I 
did not. 

<2. Von testified this morninj,' that yon reeelve<l the 
'OibpiHma from .Mr. Hinckley on .^njfnst 4, VJ~‘2; is that 
correct? .\. .\jiril. 

<2. E.\cnse me, yon are ri},dit, April 4, 1972. And 
(Jovernment's E.xhibit 9 is that subpoena; is that correct? 
.V. That is correct. 

<2- And it calls for yonr appearance, does it not, Iwfore 
a «rand jury on April (i, 1!»72; is that correct? A. Yes, sir. 

(37b) 

<2. In the conversation of April 4 isn’t it a fact that 
yon asked .Mr. liinckley for immunity from prosecution 
before yon would tell him anythin}; further about the 
matters that he was interested in; is that correct? .V. I 
asked .Mr. liinckley for immunity if I told the whole story, 
the truth about the story, yes. 

(2. And yon askwl him that before yon told him the 
story about the union; is that correct? .\. That is correct. 

(2- llefore? A. That’s correct. 

<2. Did .Mr. Hinckley tell yon that he would };et im¬ 
munity for yon? A. He said he would. 

<2- He would? A. Yes, sir. 

<2. Dn that day. .\pril 4? .\. He said he would };rant— 
he would };et me immunity. 

(2. llefore yon told him anythin}; about .Mr. Kfofsky, 
.Mr. Hotf, .Mr. Hold or .Mr. ba};eoles? A. That’s correct. 

• • • • • 
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(379) • * * 

(i. You testifitHl this iiioinin^i;, did >011 not, (hat you 
had a convemition with Mr. Stofsky on .Vpril 4, 1972 
after your conversation witli .Mr. Hinckley on that <lay; 
is that correct? A. Well, -Mr. Ahraniowitz, if you let me 
have iny notes so that I could look at them, 1 will he able 
to correlate dates. 

(380) 

Q. They are ripht in front of you, .Mr. Hlasser. A. Now, 
would you repc'at your (piestion. please? 

Mr. Ahraniowitz: Would you read the question? 
(Question read.) 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where did that conversation take plai-e? A. At the 
Hotel New Yorker. 

Q. Who was present? A. dust Mr. Ktofsky. 

Q. .Mr. (ilasser, 1 su;>)iest you look at your notes UHuin. 
I think you j;ot tin* meetinjfs confused. A. Well, it may he 
(here were a lot of meetlnj^s. 

Q. Look at your notes. A. That would he the fourth 
ineetinK, at Titfy’s restaurant. 

Q. Who was present? A. .Mr. Ktofsky and .Mr. Gold. 

Q. Did you tell Mr, Ktofsky or Mr. Gold that Mr. 
Hinckley had promised to nive you immunity and was 
goinjj; to jjive you immunity on A|»ril (5, 1972? A. 1 helieve 
I did. 

Q. You helieve you ditl? A. Y(“k. 

(2. Did you explain to Mr. Ktofsky what immunity was? 

(381) A. I think Mr. Ktofsky knows what immunity is. 

Q. Did you have a discussion about the Fifth Amend¬ 
ment, did yon say this morning, with .Mr. Ktofsky? A. I 
had no discussion; he sujiKestisl I (ake the Fifth. 

(2. Could you take the Fifth if you have immunity, .Mr. 
Glasser? A. Can 1? 
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Q. Ych. a. I wouldn't know that. 

Q. V«»n don’t know? A. I Kay I wouldn't know. 

(i. What <I(K*K iimininily moan? A. Immunity? 

(■1. ^ (‘H. It moaiiN that I oaiinut ho i)roHwutod for 
any tostimojiy that I };ivo, oiitsido of perjury. 

(2. Al.so, it moaiiK that you cannot rofuso to testify? Is 
tliut correct? A. I fines-s it does mean that. I am not a 
lawyer. 

(2. That means you cannot take the Fifth if you have 
immunity? A. Well, I t,Miess I can’t. 

(2. And you say that Mr. Stofsky t(jld you that you 
(.•{Mil) should take the Fifth Amendment? A.. He says,, 
“Take the Fifth on ((ucstions that they ask you.’’ 

(2- And you told him prior t(» suyin;( that that you were 
goinj,' to Kct immunity? A. 1 indicated to him that—this is 
hefore Bettinj' it—I hadn’t jiotteu it yet. 

(2. Mr. Hinckley said he was ftoing to give it to you? 
A. That is correct, hut I didn’t helieve Mr. Hinckley. 

(2- Voii didn’t helieve .Mr. Hinckley? A. No, I didn’t. 

(2. Was there anything Mr. Hinckley said to you that 
would <uuse you not to helieve Mr. Hinckley? A. I hud 
no attfu-ney jjresent and 1 \\ante<l a lawyer there to advise 
me of my rights. 

(2. And you went to .Mr. Stofsky and you asked him to 
get you a lawyer? Is that right? A. That is correct. 

(2- Ho you know whether .Mr. Hammer, Arthur Hammer, 
who you say came down to .Mr. Hinckley’s otTlee the next 
day, was retained liy the union? A. I have no idea who 
retained him. 

(2. Hid he act in your interest, .Mr. Hlasser? (983) A. 
On that one occasion. 

(2- ^ •*s A. He w<-nl down to get a |H)st|)onement. 

(2. He acted as your attorney? Is that correct? A. I 
presume he did; I didn’t engage him. 

(2. Mr. Hammer, not to he confused with .Mr. (’ainer, do 
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von know whether he in uriHoeiulwl in any way with Mr. 
Canier? A. I have no idea of that. 

Q. 1)0 you know whetlier he iH a union lawyer? A. No 

idea whataoever what he ia. 

Q. And he aent you a hill, Mr. Ilannuer did? A. Some 

time later. 

Q. And you never puid that lull? A. Never paid that 
bill. 

Q. Never paid it? A. Never, heeauae I didn’t engage 
him. 

(). Hut you aaked Mr. Stofaky to leeommend a lawyer 
to yon, didn’t you? A. To get me a lawyer. 

Q. To recommend a lawyer? A. To recommend a lawyer. 
Q. You aaked .Mr. Stofaky to do that? A. Yea, 1 did. 
(384) 

(i. You nlao aaid thia morning that you had aome con- 
veraation with Mr. Stofaky and .Mr. tlold nl»out your ])en- 
aion, your induatry jieiiaion. A. Not with .Mr. (lold. .Mr. 
Gold had nothing to do with thia. Mr. Stofaky directly. 

Q. Where waa .Mr. Gohl? A. Sitting there, hut he juat 
aat there and aaid nothing. 

Q. What penaion were you talking aliout? A. The in¬ 
duatry penaion. 

(J. Tell the court and Jury what the induatry penaion ia. 
\ ^Vell, there ia a penaion paid to pwiple who participate 
in the plan who are in the fur trade, not neceaaarily a fur 
worker. 

Q. For everyl)ody in the induatry? A. Not everybody, 
onlv tlioae that are i*art of it. In other worda, moneya are 
paid in by your (inn and y<tu now participate in the plan. 

Q. That ia a different |»enaion from the uaa(K'iati<tn pen¬ 
aion? Ia tliat ••orrect? A. Oh, yea, yea. 

(i. Doea the union participate in the induatry penai<»n 
in any way? (385) .\. Oh, aure, aure, they are part of it. 


I 
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(i. Doch flic iiiiioii participute in any way in the asHo- 
ciation piaiNion? A. Not at all, nothing whatnoever. 

lint (he coMveisation that you had with Mr. Stofsky 
on April 4, H>72, dealt with the industry pension? Is that 
(•orr(*et? A. That is corrwt. 

Q. M hat did .Mr. Ktofsky t<‘ll you ahfiut jiension? A. 
That he would facilitate me Kettin^ it; I would not have to 
ajipear before the (■omniitfee that one always must appear 
before petting his ]iension. 

Q. Isn’t that pension automatic, Mr. Glasser? A. No, 
sir, it is not. 

(2. It is not automatic? A. No, it is not. 

Q. Were you at all uncertain on April 4, that 

you were poinp to pet the industry pension? A. Yes, I was 
uncertain. 

(/. I show you (lovernment’s Kxhibit H, Mr. Glasser, and 
ask you to look at that document. A. Yes. 

(2. 1 ask you to look at tiu* date of that doimment. A. 
Yes, I see the date. 

(y8t>) 

(i. Gould you tell us what the date is? A. October 11, 
1971. 

Q. I ask you to look at Government’s Kxhibit 7 and ask 
you to bsik at the date of that. Gould you tell us what the 
date is? A. May 14, 1971. 

(1 Is it not a fact, Mr. Glasser, that as of October 15, 
1971, six months before your conversation with Mr. Ktofsky, 
your pension, industry pension, was approved? A. Mr. 
Abramowitz- 

Q. Just answer the )|U(‘stion. 

Mr. Kabetta: ^’our Honor, he is tryinp to answer 
the <|uestion. Goiinsel should not cut him off. 

The Gourt: L«'t him answer the (piestion. 

Mr. Abramowitz: I didn’t think the answer was 
poinp to be resjamsive. 
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A. Mr. Abrumowitz, Mr. (IreeiiberK "'a*' with the a«8o- 
eiation and he \vu8 a tru8tee of tiiat penaion fund. I wuh 

never Hure that I would ever ^et it. 

Q. You Rot a letter on Oetober 15, 1071, that says you 
Rot it A. Mr. Abraiuowit/., I Rot a letter from the asso¬ 
ciation fteptember 1, 1971, telliuR me 1 had a pension, and 
I never (587) Rot it. 

Q. Were y(.u talkiiiR t(» Mr. Ktofsky al»out the associa¬ 
tion pension* or the industry pension? A. The industry 
pension. 

Q. Isn't it a fa<t that you were RettinR the industry 

pension in 1972? A. That I would Ret it? 

g. Tliut you would Rct it? It was all approvisl six 
months liefon* April 4, 1972? A. Mr. Abramowitz, as loiiR 
as Mr. (IreenberR was (here I never was sure of anythiiiR. 
Q Was Mr. GreimbeiR there? A. 1 don't know. 

(i. Did you ask .Mr. Stofsky if Mr. (IreenberR was there? 
A. I never askeil Mr. Stofsky if Mr. OrwiibeiR was any¬ 
where. 

.Mr. Aliramowitz: I would like 7 and 8 to be 
passed to the jury. 

The (A)urt: They are in evidence, yi*s. (Govern¬ 
ment’s Exhibits 7 and 8 Riven to the jury.) 

(i. What could Mr. (IremibeiR have done with respect 
to the industry pension to jirevent you RcttiiiR it.' 1 lie 
(388) industry pension 1 am talkiiiR about. A. He could 
Jirevent me from RcttiiiR it. 

How? A. He was a trustee. 

Q. Yes. What could he do? A. dust not pive it to me. 

(2. dust not Rive it to you? .\. ^ (*s. 

(2. Who else is trustee? A. Mr. Hei ht, I belie-e. I don't 
know who the trustees are. I know Mr. (IreenberR was a 
trustee. 
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(2. You don’t know who else’? A. I bolieve Mr. Stofsky 
is (nistoc, but that is all. I just don’t know for sure. 

<2. You wen* not. at all on notice that this pension bad 
bccii a|tproved and was aiitoinatic? A. No, sir. 

(2- When did you start rc'ccivin;; the industry pension? 
A. I believe it was in .May, 1 believe I },u)t iny first 

ebeek Ajtril (»r .May, 1972. 

(2- When is your birthday, .Mr. (JIasser? A. May 21st. 

<2. 19- A. Well, 1972. 

(:}S9) 

<2- NVben were you (m? .\. I was t;."» in 1971. 

<2. 1971? A. NVell, let me {jjet my dates struif'bt. 

<2. Sure, take your time. A. 1972. 

(2. 1972? A. Yes. 

.Mr. Abramowit/,; Your Homtr, I have finished 
another se;rmenf of what I wanttsl to cover. If we 
take a re< ess earlier, we can come back earlier. 

The Court : You say you were Im on what date? 

The Witness: .May 21, 1972. 

<2. When were you born? A. No, 1971. I was born in 
lOOtl. 

<2. So it was in 1971 that y(»u became (io? A. Yes. 

• • • • • 

(39:i) • • * 

(2- .Mr. tllasser, I sb(»w y<»u (loveriimeiit’s Kxbibit .'{.Kll 
and .‘{u04.\ wliicb you said were your notes that you pre- 
l»are<l in your own, is that correct? A. That is c<trrect. 

<2. .^nd you prepared them—with resitecl f(» ,3."»94, you 
]»repared them before testifyiii}; in the }:raud jury? (394) 

No, sir. 

<2. When did you i»repare them? .\fter the testimony 
before the fjrand jury. 

(j. After the testimony. Ajul with resjtect to 3504.^, 
when did you prepare those? A. .Just recently, (letting 
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all llit'si; tliiiifjs tof'ollier, wliatovcr I thought I netnlwl. 

(2. Trv t«» keep y<tur voice np. I i-ealize 1 am stamlint; 
here hut try to keep your voice >ip. 

Some of these notes are in dillerent color inks, do you 
notice that? 

The Court: !{* ferrin;; to? 

.Mr. Ahramowitz: 3504. 

A. It couhl Ite different colored inks, yes. 

(i. l)<t y«Mi rememlier now that you prepansl these notes 
at different times or did you prejtare them all at one time? 

No, at <ine time. The pen ran dry and I took another 
pen. 

<2. It was after .vou testifi(*d before the jury? 

A. Yes. » 

t^. V<m are absolutely sur«* of that? Ibisitive. 

<2. Did m have any ludes with you in the };rand Jury 
(305) wh . you testified? A. No, sir, I did not. 

<2. You are sure of that? A. I'ositive. 
t^. Positive? A. Yes. 

(1 Do .vou remember testifying in the (trand jury on 
.\j»ril 27, 1072? A. If .vou {.five that date, 1 mean, 1 just 
don’t have the ilate. If you say it. I'll accept that date 
(j. D(» you remember Ihmii}; asked this ipiestion and 
"iviiifi this answer under oath, paf^e 35, line 1. 

“t^. Just for the re«ord, you have a slip of paper there 
that y«»u refernsl to durin}>: the iiuestioninK. A. Yes. 

“il. Was that notes that you made? A. This is notes 
that I made to refresh my memory because I have been 
out <»f the industry mov for two years and I stocsl up all 
nijiht last ni};ht actually piin}i; «»ver this thinn in my mind 
and making; notes to refresh my meimtry.” 

Do you rememiKM' beino asked tha. <piestion and (tiviii)’ 
that answer? A. That refreshes my memory. 

(396) 
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<2. \ou (lid have the notes in the grand jury? A. Yes 
I did. lhat refreshes niy memory. 

Q. lines it refresli your reeollection as to when you 
preimiTd the notes? A. It must have been a day or two 
liefoie I appeartMl In-fore the grand jury. 

<2. Is it your testimony that the different colored inks 
on ;1504 was In-eamse your j.en or pens ran drv the night 
before the grand jury? A. It is imssihle that that’s what 
iai»pened. I just don’t know right now. J couldn't lie 
sure. It could have happeni-d. 

(j. You are sure that you didn't add things later on? 
A. Xo, I didn't add things later on. 


(400) * • * 

(2. -Mr. (llasser, directing your attention to April 4 
1!»<1’, and your meeting with .Mr. Ktofskv, I Inilieve you 
testified earlier this afternoon that you' were coneermHl 
about .Mr. (Ireeiiberg's position with respect to the in¬ 
dustry pensi(,u, you were afraid what .Mr. (irts-nk-rg niieht 
do? A. That's right. ^ ^ 

<2- -^iid you do reiuemk-r discussing that with Jlr. 
Stofsky? A. About what .Mr. <lreenk-rg might do? 

<2- Ves. A. I never said that. 

<2- ''as that why you were eoiicerned that you were 
Mot going to get your industry js-nsion? A. .Mr. Abranio- 
Witz, while .Mr. (Jreenberg was in the indusfrv either 
•Muployed or just in the industry, I wasn't sure 'l would 
get anything. 

(2. You said he was a trustei- of the pension, is that 
correct? A. That's c(»rrect. 

<2. Ami to that extent you said that he had some (401) 
control ov.-r the granting of the |M-nsion to vou, is that 
correct ? A. I Is-lieve he did. 

<2. Do you know when he retireil from the association? 
.V. I have no idea when he retired. So, I don’t. 
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(2- l)it .von liav(* aii.v idea wlien li« ceaHod ladn^; a 
tniHlco of tin* iiiduHtr.v pciisiiai fund? A. I have no idea. 

<2. No idea? A. None whatHctever. 

<2. If I tohl .v<tn that .Mr. (5reenl>er}i retired in June, 
would tliat refresli .vonr re»<dleetion aK to whether 
von were eonc(*rned ahont -Mr. (}r(*enlier}i and tlie indnatry 
pension? A. Yes, it wonld. 

(2. It w<»nld? It wonld. 

(2- Wo .von still—were yon eennerned ahont .Mr. (Jreen- 
her*,'? A. I wonld he eoneerned today if he was still around 
here. 

(2. Von are celtinj; a p<*nsion. aren’t yon? \. Yes. 

(2. Yon started to p't it in l!tT2 when .von heeaine (4(»2) 
elifrilde f(»r it. is that rorrect? A. 1 heeaine eli},dhle the 
.vear hi'fore that. 

<2. The year before that? A. I was ti." the year before 
that. 

(2- ^’on are sure of that? .\. Yes, in l!t71, 1 was tio. 

(2. .\re von sure lh(*re is no rt*<|nireinent that .yon he 
ont of the industry for a eertain jirriod of time before; the 
pension eoines in? A. .Mr. Ahrainowitz, there is that re- 
(piircineiit lint it has been waived on oeeasion. 

(2. It has? A. It has. 

<2. It wasn’t waived in .vonr fare? .V. It was not. 

<2. Vein wanted it waiveil? A. I thoiifiht I conld net 
it waived. I ask<*d to try to n»*t it waived, yes. 

(2. What haii[iened? A. It was not waived. 

<2. When did .von ask that it he waiveel? A. .Inst as 1 
heeaine (io. I says. “I think I am entitled to n<*t '".v 
|iension miw.” 

(2. In l!t71; is that rinht? .\. Yes. 

<2. We are talkinn about Ajiril 4, 11172 and .your sup¬ 
posed eoneern in .vonr conversation with .Mr. Kteifsky ahont 
vonr liidnstr.v pension. Do yon understand that ? A. Yes, 
1 do. 
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Q. Do you want to change your testinionv at all? A. 
No, I don’t. 

t^. You don’t? A. I’m n(ill c(»nc»!rned today that if he’s 
alive, I’ll loHe iny pension. 

<i. 15)74? A. In 1974. 

(404 1 

<2. You have heen getting your pension since 1972 with¬ 
out interriiptictn; is that correct? A. That is correct. 

And you are still «‘oucei'neiI that .Mr. (Ireenherg is 
going to take it away from you? A. That’s correct. 

(i. All right. .Mr. (Ireenherg luul no part of the union, 
did he? .Mr. (Ireenherg was not a part of the union, was 
he? A. I wouldn’t know that. 

(i. What was .Mr. (Ireeiiherg's position? A. Executive 
director of the Association. 

(2. Of? A. The Fur .M aim fact iircu’s Association. 

(i. .Manufacturers. He was not manager of the union? 
A. Manager of the Union? 

(i. Hight. A. No. 

(J. Was he an assistant manager of tin? union? A. No. 
(y Was he a business agent f<»r the union? A. No. 

(2. Mas he paid by the union? (406) A. tSalary? 

(i. Salary. A. No. 

(i. You are still afraid of Mr. (Ireenherg? A. To my 
dying day I will be afraid of him. 

.Mr. Sabetta: That (jiiestion has bemi asked. Ob¬ 
jection. 

(j. Mr. (llasser, what was your salary from the Associa¬ 
tion in 1979? A. After working .‘11 years my salary was 
|22.'» a week. 

(j. What was your salary in 1999 from the .Vssociation? 
A. Probably the same. I don’t know for sure now. You 
are asking me—I Just don’t know. Probably the same. 

(j. 1998? A. .Mr. Abramowitz, it never was a lot. 
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Q. If I told you that your nalary from 1967 to 1970 
ranged from |190 to |225, would that be— A. That would 
be correct. 

il Would that be correc t? A. That would l>e correct. 

(i. Do you recall what your salary was when you (406) 
startcHl with the Association 34 years ago? A. Many, many 
years ago? 

Q. Yes. A. I can definitely recall it. 
il What was it? A. fl5 a week. 

(i. ?15 a week? A. 15. 

<i. Could yon live on |15 a week in the 308.’ A. I lived 
like a king. 

You lived Ijke a king? A. Like a king. 
il How did you live like a king? A. I will explain it 

to you, Mr. Abraraowitz. 

(i. I will be gald to hear it, Mr. Olasser. A. Then 1 

will tell it to you. 

Q. Thunk you. 

The (\)urt: ix^t's move on with this. IMease, 
move along, Counselor. 

(J. Did you have another job? A. Another job? 

(i. Yes. A. N»), 1 never had another job. 

(/. Another salary? (407) A. Another salary? 

(i. Yes. A. No, sir. 

.Mr. Abramowitz; Mark this as the next de¬ 
fendants’ exhibit. 

(Defendants’ Exhibit II was marked for identi¬ 
fication.) 

(1 Mr. Classer, 1 show you what has lieen marked 
Defendants’ Exhibit 11 and ask you whether you can 
identify it? A. Yes, this is my 1972 income tax return. 

O. Is it your signature on the bottom of the line. 
A. No, it is tlie signature of the accountant that filled it out. 
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(i. What was tin* name of the aceouiitaiit; do you re¬ 
member? A. I believe it was Feldman, but I just don’t 
remember. 


Mr. Abramowitz; Mark this page Defendants’ 
Kxhibit Il-l for identitieation. 

(Defendants’ Exhibit Il-l was marked fur iden¬ 
tification. ) 

(2. Mr. (ilasser, I show you the revei*se side of De¬ 
fendants’ Exhilut H-1 for identification, the top (408) 
portion of the income tax return that deals with interest 
income, and ask you to look at it. Do you see it? A. Yes. 

Mr. Abramowitz: 1 otter this exhibit into evi¬ 
dence. 

The Court: Which exhibit? 

Mr. Abramowitz: Exhibit li and U-l. 

(Pause.) 

Mr. Habetta: We have no objection, your Donor. 

The Court: All right, received. 

(Defendants' Exhibits U and D-1 fur identifica¬ 
tion were received in evidence.) 

Q. Mr. Glasser, is it not a fact that on your 1972 
return—incidentally, when did you file that return, to the 
best of your recollection? A. Whatever date it was marke<l 
on the return. It was tiled by an accountant. 

Q. Home time in 1973? A. Whatever date he has on it. 
Kefore April 15. That was for sure. 

Q. 1 refer you to the date. Does that refresh your 
recollection? A. Yes. 

(409) 

<1 What is the date? A. March 25, 1973. 

<j. In 1972, Mr. Glasser, did you receive interest in¬ 
come from the First Federal Havings Dank in one accounf 
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in the amount of |261? A. Mr. Abramowitz, any amounts 
marked on tluB tax form is the interest that I received 
from the various accounts marked there. Everything was 
received. 

Q. You have three accounts at he First Fe<leral Savings 
Uank and 3 ’ou received interest income of $261; is that 
correct? A. Wliatever is marked there is correct. 

g. And there is another account, the Williamsburgh 
Savings Hank—two accounts at tlie Williamsburgh Savings 
Hank at which you receive<l $719 in interest? A. That 
is correct. 

Q. And one other account at the William.sburgh Sav¬ 
ings Hank at wliich you received $694 in interest? A. 
That is correct. 

(i. You have an account at the East New York Savings 
Hank which you received interest in the amount of $8.'>4? 
A. That is correct. 

Q. The East New York Savings Hank, another account 
(410) in which you received interest in the amount of 
$418? A. That is corrwt, sir. 

g. The East New York Savings Hank, another account 
in which you received interest of $1062? A. That is cor¬ 
rect. 

g. An<l another East New York Savings Hank account 
which you receivwl interest of $886; is that correct? 
That’s correct. 

g. Do yon know what the total inter(*Ht income that 
you reported in 1972 amounts to? A. Whatever is on this 
form. 

(f. If I told you it says right here $61.’>1, would that 
'fresh your recollecdion? A. That’s exactly what 1 paid 
—what I got. 

Q. From savings banks? A. P’rom savings banks. 

Q. Do you know what per cent interest was paid by 
those accounts that I read? A. Do I know? 

g. Yes. A. No, I don’t. 
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Q. Is it sojiiewliere betweeu H uud 7 ihu- cent? A. 1 
would say that’s fair. 

t^. How imicli ciisii did you have in all your savings 
(411) banks in 1972? A. Mr. Abrainowitz, this is a joint 
return. 

(i. How much cash was in those ac(;ounts that yon 
reported in 1972? How much cash? A. 1 wouldn’t know 
otl'hand. 

(j. Would you say it is over $100,000? A. 1 would. 

Q. You would? A. J would. 

Q. Would you say it is around $120,000? A. Possibly. 

(i. Also on Exhibit H-1 in evidence there is a listing 
of dividend income; is that correct? A. That is correct. 

Q. They represent stocks that you or your wife owne<l? 
.\. That is correct. 

(j. You rwcivtsl $><20 in a stock called Eoremosl 
.McKesson? .V. That’s conwt. 

Q. That is dividend income? A. That is correct. 

Q. You received $20 in dividends from (’onsolidated 
KEF? (412) Kefining, t’ornsolidated Hetining. 

Q. You received $40 in dividend income from a stock 
calhsl (Jrow Chemical Corp.? .\. That is corrisd. 

1^. You received $204 from st(K'k in KCA? That 
is correct. 

(j. You received $10S from .Vmpco Pittsburgh? A. 
That is correct. 

(j. You receivHl $»;o in income, dividend income, from 
.\merican Waterworks; is that correct? A. That is cor¬ 
rect, sir. 

Q. You received $100 in dividend income in City In- 

ting Company? .\. That is corr«*ct, sir. 

(). How many shares of Foremost McKe.sson did you 
own in 1972? A. 1000 shares. 

(). What was the average market value in 1972? A. 
$11 a share. 
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Ill a share? A. Yes. 

y. It paid u divideud of |820? A. That’s exactly what 
it pays. 

Q. How many shares of Cousoiidated Refining did you 
(413; have? A. 100 shares. 

y. What was the fair market value in 1972? A. |8 
a share. 

y. You had Grow ('hemical. How many shares of stock 
did you have? A. About 200—well, I have 204 now. In 

1972 1 had about 104. 

y. RCA, how many shares? A. 200. 

y. What was- A. 201, whatever it is. 

y. What was the fair market value of your RCA stock? 
A. |18 a share. 

(i. You had 200 shares? A. 200 shares, 
y. What was the fair market value of your Ampco 
Pittsburgh stock in 1972? A. |7 a share. 

y. How many shares of that did you have? A. 300. 
y. How many shares of American Waterworks did you 
have in 1972? (414) A. 100. 

y. What was the fair market value of that? A. |10 
a share. 

(2. How many shares of City Investing did you have? 
A. 200. 

y. What was the fair market value in 1972? A. About 
410 a share. 

y. Can you give us your best estimate as to [howl much 
all your stock was worth that belongeil to you and your 
wife in 1972? .\. I would guess about |17 or |lS,t)00. 

y. In addition to the over |10(),000 in cash in tin- 
savings banks? A. That is correct. 

y. Did you have a salary in 1972? A. A salary? No. 
I had no salary since 1970. 

(1. What other income besides the interest income and 
the dividend income that you reported did you have in 
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1972? A. Well, I had iny ►Social Security check and iny 
])enHion check from the Fur Induatry. 

Q. So that in 1972 you were living off intereat from 
aavingH banka, dividenda from atocka and the penaion; ia 
that right? (415l A. That ia correct. 

y. When did you receive the |120,000 that you put 
into the aavinga hanka? A. When did I receive it? 

Q. Yea. A. I never received it. 

Q. When did youi- wife receive it? A. Well, my wife 
happened to he the furrier—a daughter of one of the lead¬ 
ing fur manufacturers of the liklOa and 1940a. We were 
married in 1934. For the first ten years of our married 
life we lived with our in-lawa, my father-in-law and my 
mother-in-law. They jtaid foi- everything, rent, food and 
clothing. My father-in-law passed away in 1940. He left 
an estate. Part of it went to my wife. My mother-in-law 
passe*! away in 1944. She left an estate. Part of that 
estate went to my wife. Most of that money Indongs to 
my wife. 

<2. In a joint account? A. In a joint account. 

(2. All tlH*se accounts are joint accounts; is that right? 
A. All joint accounts. 

<2. I)i«l you receive a subpoena served by the defen- 
(410) dants Iwfore this trial startwl? A. I received some¬ 
thing in Miami. 

(2. Yes. A. Yes, sure. 

Q. You are living in Miami now, aren’t you? A. Yes, 
sure. 

<2- How long are you living there? A. Since Sep¬ 
tember 17. 

.Mr. .Ibramowitz: Will you mark this for Iden¬ 
tification. 

(Defemiants’ Kxhibit I was rnarke*! for iden- 
tiflcution.) 
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Q. I show you Defendants’ Exhibit I for identification 
and ask you whether tliat is a copy of the subpoena that 
was served on you prior to tliis trial b} the defendants. 

A. Yes, sir, this is it. 

Q. The return date on this subpoena—you can identify 
it as a copy of what you got? A. Yes, this is the 8ul)poenu 
I got. 

Mr. Abraniowitz: T offer it in evidence. 

Mr. Sabetta: No objection. 

The Court: Received. 

(Defendants’ Exhil)it I for identification was 
(417) received in evidence.) 

Q. Mr. (ilasser, the subpoena rwiuired you to bring to 
court prior to the trial, in part, all copies of your Federal 
tax returns for the period 1967 to 1972. Do you remem¬ 
ber seeing that? A. Oh, sure I saw it. 

Q. Did you Itring to court your tax returns other than 
1972? A. I brought just 1972 because that’s the only tax 
return I had. 

H. What happened to your tax return for 1967? A. 
Mr. Abramowitz, when one moves from New York to 
Miami, you pay by weight. I got rid of everything that 
I had no use for, threw it out. 

Q. Threw out your tax return? A. Everything. 

Q. Very heavy? A. Everything. 

(i. You threw o it your l!t6S tax return? A. Everything. 

Q. You threw out your 1969 tax return? A. Everything. 

(j. And your 1971 return? A. Yes, sir. 

(418) 

(j. Threw it out? A. Threw it out. 

(j. It also asks fora list of names and addresses of all 
banks with whom you had an acco\int or transactnl any 
business for the period 1967-1972, inclmling records of 
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affoiintK in said lianks, itu-ludiii}; bank sfat(*in«*ntH, can 
••pled clipcks, clHM'kbooks, depoHit HlipH, passluioks, and 
safety-deposit boxes. Do you l•eInelul)eI• seeing that? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Do you have any of that information? A. I don't 
have anything at all on that. Everything went when 1 
moved. 

Q. You’re telling this Court and jury that you threw out 
bankbooks? .\. Everything. 

Q. Canceb'il checks? Everything that had weight 
to it. 

(i. llankbooks have a lot of weight? A. Oh, yes. 

Q- Very heavy? A. Oh, •letinitely. 

(J. They take up a lot of sjmee? A. Well, you have the 
bankb((oks th(*re—my bank (lltt) records. 

(i. Where? A. High! in front of you. 

(i. Wh(‘re? A. The interest. You know what banks I 
had my money in right there. 

(}. From your '72 return, which was the only document 
you furnished pursuant to the subpoena? .\. That is the 
only one I have. 

<i. Hut yo\i don't have any banklurnks? A. I have 
bankbooks. 

(i. You have? You <lo have bankbooks? Of course. 

(j. You s(*e when* the subpoena calls for pnaluction of 
bankbooks? I have a bank account in Miami. 

(i. One? A. One savings account in .Miami Deach. 

(2. That is alt .von have? .\. That is all. 

Q. How much money is in there? .\. We have one 
account for if'dlOb anil one for ♦2r»,0(K). 

il. Where is the rest of the 11(10,000? (420) A. .My wife 
has her mon«*y. 

Q. You told me that it was a Joint account? A. That 
is right. 

(j. When* are those books? A. We have no hooks. 

No bankbooks for the 00,000? A. No, sir. 
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(i. Do you recall uow whether you retorted your in- 
tereat iucouie earned by your wife and youraelf on your 
tax return in 1971? A. Intei-eat income? Mr. Ahramowitz, 
we have reiM>rted every nickel that we ever got in interest 
or otherwise. 

Q. Since 1940? A. Every nickel. 

li. When you got all this money from your wife— A. I 
didn't get money; my wife got money. 

il. In joint accounts? A. No, that was her money. 

y. You testified that they are in joint accounts? A. 
Now. 

Q. Now? When did they go into joint accounts? A. I 
have no recollection. Some time ago, a long time ago. 
(421) 

Q. Ilow long? A. I don’t know. Maybe 20 years ago, 
maybe more. 

(i. It is your testimony that you reported all the interest 
income on your income tax returns for 1067 until at least 
1071? A. Positively. 

Q. And you were drawing out the intei-est during those 
years? Is that right? A. Drawing out the interest? I 
didn’t say that. 

(|. Or earning the interest? A. The bank sends you a 
report and you must report it to the Fedenil Government. 

Q. Did your wife work during the years you worked for 
the Association? A. My wife has never worked one day in 
her life. 

(j. Did you live on your salary during those years? A. 
Well, the first ten years we didn't pay a nickel in rent, food, 
hxlging, utilities; that was paid for by my in-laws. After 
they passed away we paid the rent, we paid everything else. 

Q. When? In 194b? A. No, my father-in-law passed 
away in 1940; my mother-in-law, in 1944. 

Q. Did you live (tn your salary, .Mr. Glasser, from (422) 
Dl.'iO to 1970? A. We managed every way to put away a 
part of our earnings every year without fail. 
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Q. That waH bawM] on your aalary of fino a week? A. 
Mr. Abranjowitz, if 1 earned a dollar we aaved a quarter 
every year without fail. 

(2. Did you report on your tax returua the money that 
you testitled here that you t?ot from these manufacturers? 
A. I don’t recall if I did or I didn’t. 

g. You don’t recall? A. I don’t i-ecall if I did I didn’t. 

Q. And you threw away your tux returns? A. 1 did. 

Q. How much money did you make outside your salai^ 
with reference to the money from these manufacturers in 
1967? What is the totsil amount that you got? A. I can 
only answer this in one way, that the whole shooting works 
amounted to about 15 or 16,000 dollui'S, that is, in total. 

Q. That you got? A. No, no, in total. 

Q. From when to when? A. From ’67 to the end of ’69 
(423) 

Q. Ko that is about 14000 a year? A. Roughly that 
would be about the figure. 

Q. What did you do with the money? A. The money? 

Q. Yes. A. It was paid out the way I stated. 

Q. What did you do with your share? A. Put it in my 
IKxrket. 

Q. Did you put it in the bank? A. We spent that 
money. 

Q. You spent that money? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. How much rent are you i»aying now in Miami 
Reach? A. $.'190 a month. 

Q. How long have you been living in Miami Beach? 
A. Since Septend)er 17, 1973. 

Q. Where is the rent coming from? A. We have a 
boarder. We have a two-bedroom apartment. One l)ed- 
room my wife and I use; one lH‘<lroom we have rented out 
for this sejison for t'_'500, so we make part of our rent back 
that way. 

Q. Ho the cash stays in the bunk? You don’t have to 
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withdraw your cash? A. We cannot live on what I get from 
Bocial (4L’4) Security; it cost a lot of money to live in 
Miami. 

Q. I know it does. A. I do, too. 

Q. Mr. Glasser, with all this money in joint accounts 
and all this money in the stockmarket, you are still a little 
bitter, are you not, almut not receiving your Association 
pension? 

Mr. Ahramowitz: Will you repeat the question. 

(Question read.) 


A. 

bitter. 

Q- 


Am I still a little bitter about it? I certainly am 
More than a little? A. I am more than a little 


bitter. 

Q. How much did that pension amount to? A. 1 m 

ashamed to tell you, but 1 will. 

Q. Please? A. ^127 a month after working :U years. 

Q. For the Association? A. For the prestigious Fur 
Manufacturers. 

Q. You r(*ally have a bit of a grudge against the Asso¬ 
ciation of Fur Manufacturers? Is that correct? A. A 
grudge? Xo, I don t have a grudge. 

Q. You don’t have a grudge? A. No. 

(425) 

Q. Do you have a grudge against the union? A. De¬ 


finitely not. . , * 

Q. Definitely not? They are part of the fur industry, 

are they not? A. They are part of the fur industry. 

Q. You don’t have any grudge at all against them? A. 

None whatsoever; none at all. 

Q. Do you think the union can do anything at all to 

help you get your association jicnaion? A. Now? 

Q. Yes. A. I doubt out. 
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Q. Did you think they could have done Homething for 
you in 1970? A. I thought |) 08 Hibly they could. 

Q. And they didn’t. A. They didn’t. 

Q. And you’re not unhappy about that? A. Al)out the 
union- 

Q. —not helping you? A. Not at all. 

Q. You are not unhappy about that? A. Not a bit un¬ 
happy. 

Q. But you thought they could have helped you? (426) 
A. I thought they poH«ibly could have. 

Q. Mr. (llasser, is it not a fact that every red cent 
that you talked alauit yesterday you po<-keted? X. No, it 
is not a fact. 

Q. Is it not u fact that you iniplicated the union in this 
scheme of yours only after you rei'eived immunity without 
telling the Government what you were going to say? A. 
No, sir, it is not a fact. 

Q. You testified just alamt a half hour ago that you 
got ininiunity or the otter of immunity l)efore you told 
them anything almiit the union? A. I got immunity, but 
I did not believe it until I had my attorney stand in front 
of the judge an«l I heard it with my own ears. 

Q. Then you im]ilicated the union? A. I didn’t impli¬ 
cate anylKMly. 1 just told the truth as I remember it. 

Q. Then and now? A. Then and now. 

Mr. Abramowitz: I have no further questions. 

The Court: Redirect? 

Redirect examination by Mr. Kabetta: 

• • • • • 

(4:i«) 

Q. Now. what role did .Mr. HofT play once a c-omplaint 
was filed for contracting? .\. I couldn’t answer what role 
be played. I don't know. 


k 
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Q. Was there ever u time when you auked him to play 
a role after a complaint had been tiled? A. Oh, sure. 

Q. And BO far an you know, did he take any action on 
any of those occaHionH? A. I would tell him Bometimes if 
it was one of the tirms that was involved in one of these 
deals, to either handle it himself or forget about it, or 
don’t put it on (431) the calendar, let it die, words to 

tbflt sffcct. 

Q. Who, in fact, calendered cases for, let’s call them 
trials, quasi-trials, before the impartial chairman? Whose 

duty was that? A. Only the union. 

Q. So if the union chose not to calendar a matter, it 
would never get to the impartial chairman? A. That is 

correct. . . * 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Hoff had any role in that 

matter in those concerns with respect to the calendering 
before the impartial chairman? A. He would have a role, 
but he would not have the only role. 

Q. Hut he was during this i)eriod the assistant manager? 

A. He was. 

(434) * • * ... 

Q. Mr. Abramowitz ask(*d you si)eciflcally with respect 

to Schwartzbaum Furs, whether you were aware of the fact 
the union hud struck that tirm, do you remember that 
question? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Do you recall whether or not that strike occurred 
before or after Mr. Schwartzbaum began making payoffs? 
A. My liest recollection is it was before. 

Q That is, the strike occurred lM*fore the payoffs (435) 
begun, is that right? A. Yes, but it was not only against 
Mr Schwartzbaum. It was a general thing for anybody 
that was importing furs while lots of union workers were 
out of work and out on the streets. And they were trying 
to get jobs for their workers. 


1 
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Q. Now, with reHj)eft to the qucHtion anked by Mr. 
Abramowitz about whether Mr. Mtofsky ^ot you a lawyer 

or recominend(!d a lawyer for you, did you in fact ever 

call Mr. Canier? A. Did I in fact? 

Q. Yes. A. Never. 

Q. Did you ever call Mr. lluuiiiier? A. Never. 

Q. Did you ever pay either one of thoae gentlemen 

(436) any money? A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. OluHser, Mr. Ahruiiiowitz asked you about 
a meeting that you supposedly had hud or he asked you 
whether you, in fact, had a meeting with Mr. Hecht on 

August 24, 15)70, I believe it was. May I have F, please. 

F-1. Do you recall that question? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. And do you recall whether you ever did meet with 
Mr. Hecht on August 24, 1970? 

Mr. Abramowitz: 1 think it was asked and 
answered, your Honor. He said he didn’t. 

The Court: Overruled. 

A. On August 24th, I was still employed by the associa¬ 
tion as a regular fulltime employee. I had no meetings 
with him about anything. 

Q. Well, did you ever meet with Mr. Hecht at any time 
W'herein you said to him that you were going to go down 
to the union and sign a false statement that Mr. Greenberg 
had offered you |iri,000 us a bribe t<» say that the union 
covered up the contracting for Hherman? A. That never 
took place. 

Q. Mr. Qreenlterg never offered you a fir>,000 bribe? 

(437) A. He certainly did. 

Q. He did offer you a ll.^HM) Itribe? A. Yes. 

Q. What was that for? A. Hut at a different time. 

Q. When was tnat? A. That was in Hejdember, I had 
come out of the hospital now, and Mr. Hecht and Mr. 
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Greenberg viHited luy home for two reaHons. One, to give 
me my pay that was due and Hecondly, to make a proprosi- 
tion to me. 

Q. What waH second on that occasion? A. That if I 
would tell them who I was dealing with in the union, they 
would give me |15,000. That was Mr. Ue:ht and Mr. 
Greenberg. But that was not August 24th, that could 
have been September 24th. Or some date in September. 

Q. Did you in fact tell them the names of any of the 
union oflicials? A. 1 did not. 

Q. But did Mr. Greenberg ever offer you a bribe to 
make up a false statement of l:ind about who you 

had been dealing with? A. He didn’t want a false state¬ 
ment. He asked me who am 1 dealing with and if I’ll tell 
it to him, 1 get |15,000. 

(438) 

Q, Did you, in fact, ever get any money from him? A. 
Never got a nickel from him. 

Mr. Sabetta: We have no further redirect, your 
Honor. 

Mr. Abramowitz: 1 have a little bit, your 
Honor. 

Recross-examinution by Mr. Abramowitz: 

Q. You testified on redirect, Mr. Glasser, that you can’t 
recall whether the strike at Schwartzbaum—excuse me, 
I don’t think you said you can’t recall. You think that 
the strike at Schwartzbaum took place before your con¬ 
versation with Mr. Schwartzbaum about importing, is that 
correct? A. What year are we talking about now? 

Q. I am talking alaait 11169. A. Schwartzbaum had 
l>een paid the year before too, ’68 and ’69. 

Q. And he was struck in May of '69? A. But that 
was not just Schwartzbaum. 
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g. He was sauek in May of 1969? A. He was struck 
in May. That was a general thing for anybody that was 
importing furs while lots of union workers were out in 
the street 

Q. He had to pay f4«0, is that correct? (439) A. I 
don’t recall that part of it. If he did, he did. I don’t 
know anything about it 

g. I’m sorry? A. I say I don’t know. It could have 
happened. 

g. Do you recall testifying in the grand jury April 
27, 1972, anything about a strike at Schwartzbaurn? A. 
No, I have no such recollection. 

Q. Did you say anything in the grand jury testimony 
about Sherman Hros. getting caught for contracting iii 
1968? A. No, I did not. 

• • • • • 

(460) • * • 

Mr. Subetta: The Government calls Mrs. Betty 
Ulasser. 

Mr. Abramowitz: Your Honor, could we ap¬ 
proach the side bar before we proceed? 

The Court: Yes, 

(At the side bar.) 

Mr. Abramowitz: Your Honor, I would ask for 
an offer of proof with respect to this witness. If 
she is going to testify to what I think .she is going 
to testify, I would have an objection. 

Mr. Sabetta: She is going to testify as to the 
source of the money that Abramowitz cross- 
examine<l about yesterday, that it came to her 
through her family, her father. 

Mr. Abramowitz: I object to it on the ground 
it is not relevant to the Government’s direct ease 
and d(K*H not belong in the flovernment’s direct case. 
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It is a collateral matter raised on cross-examination, 
and the appropriate time, if at all, to call such a 
witness would be on the Government’s rebuttal case. 

I think it has (461) nothing to do with the issues 
in this trial. It is a collat^'-al matter. 

Your Honor will understand ray point a little 
bit better if I put it in the context that Mr. Sabettu 
is seeking to rehabilitate his witness on his own 
direct case on a collateral matter raised on cross- 
examination. It is improper. 

The Court: I am going to allow it. 

Mr. Abraniowitz: I will move for a mistrial, 
and I will refer to it at the time of the testimony 
in the way of a motion. 

(In open court.) 

(462) 

Hetty Glasser, culled as a witness hy the Govern¬ 
ment, being first duly sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Kabetta: 

G. Mrs. Glasser, are you married to Mr. Jack Giaaser? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been married to him? A. It 
will be 40 years April 4, 1974. 

Q. Where do you live at the present time? A. Miami 
Heach, Florida. 

Q. How long have you lived there? A. Since Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1973. 

Q. Where did you live before that? A. In (Queens, 
Lefrak City. 

Q. How long did you live there? A. Six years. 

(2. From when to when? A. Well, it would 1 k> Sep- 
temlHT Ist, six years ago, I think it was ’67. 

G. To 197.'1? A. To 1973. 

(}. Did you live there with your husband alone? (463) 
A. My husband, yes, sir. 


I 
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Q. What was the rent there? A. |193 a month. 

Mr. Abramowitz: 1 must make my objection 
now for the record and 1 have a continuing objec¬ 
tion to this entire line of testimony for the reasons 
stated at the side bar. I make the same motion 
and I reemphasize the motion I made at the side 
bar. 

The Court; 8ame ruling. 

y. Where did you live prior to your Queens residence? 
A. In the Bronx. 

Q. How long did you live there? A. In the same apart¬ 
ment building about 34 years or more. We moved from 
one building to the next. 

(j. At what location was that? A. 1515 Macombs Road. 

Q. Now, Mrs. Olasser, how old are you now? A. I 
am going to l)e 02 March 19. 

Q. What was your maiden name? A. Betty Fenster. 

Q. What was your father’s name? A. Meyer Fenster. 

Q. What was his occupation? (494) A. He was a fur 
manufacturer, a leading fur manufacturer in the fur in¬ 
dustry. 

(j. Where was the firm located? A. ,333 Seventh Avenue. 

Q. What was the name of the firm? A. Louis Fenster 
& Brother. 

Q. Who was I.rf)ui8 Fenster? A. My uncle, my father’s 
l)rother. 

(j. Do you know when that firm was founded? When 
it itegan? A. My best recollection I would say- 

Mr. Abramowitz: I object to this on the further 
ground of relevancy as to the issues on trial in this 
case. 

The Court: W’^hat is the relevancy? 

Mr. Sabetta: I think it ties in with what we 
offered at the side bar. If I can be allowed to 
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develop it, or if your Honor wants me to make an 
argument at the side bar- 

The Court: Go ahead. 

Mr. Abramowitz: Are you overruling the ob¬ 
jection? 

The Court: I am. 

Q. When was the Arm founded? A. I would say ap¬ 
proximately 1924. 

(465) 

Q. When did you marry Mr. Qlasser? A. I married 
Mr. Qlasser 40 years ago, April 6, 1934. 

Q. And at or alM)ut the time did your uncle, Louis 
Fenster, have any connection with the Associated Fur 
Manufacturers? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was that? A. He was president of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Fur Manufacturers. 

Q. Did he have anything to do with your husband 
obtaining his employment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With Associate<l Fur Manufacturers? A. Yes, sir. 

(j. Upon your marriage where did you and your hus¬ 
band live? A. We always lived with my parents. 

Q. And where was that? A. 1491 Macombs Road and 
1515 Macombs Road. 

Q. At the time of your marriage how much was youi- 
hust)and earning? fl5 a week. 

Q. Was he employed at the time with the Fur (4661 
Association? A. Yes, sir. 

(j. When you were living with your parents in the 
Rronx did you or Mr. Olasser pay any rent there? 

No, sir. 

(). Did you pay any moneys for food? A. Absolutely 
nothing. 

Q. Did yon pay any money for electricity or other 
utilities? A. No. 
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Q. Is iF a fair statcnieut to say all your (ixpenses 
during that period of time were paid for by your parents? 
A. By my parents. 

Q. Do you recall how your husband used to get to 
work during that time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was that? 

Mr. Ahramowitz: I object to that, your Honor, 

The Court; Come up,'Mr. ISabetta. 

(At the side bar.) 

The Court: What else may we expect from the 
witness? 

Mr. Sabetta: The witness will testify that he 
was driven to work in a chaulTeured car, which 
bears upon (467) his response to Mr. Ahramowitz 
that he was living like a king, I believe his language 
was. Moreover, the principal line of testimony is 
that the moneys in question, the source of the 
moneys in (|uestion were inheritances that she re¬ 
ceived from her mother and father. 

The Court: Why don’t you get on with that 
without all this other. It is grossly out of order, 

I must say. 

Mr, habetta; I will withdraw the pending «|ues- 
tion. 

Mr. Ahramowitz: May I press again that he is 
seeking to rehabilitate a witness and it is completely 
irrelevant ami I move for a mistrial. 

The Court: I am not interpreting it as re¬ 
habilitation of n witness, but as calling a witness 
out of turn. I must admit I feel very uncomfort¬ 
able al)out it. 

The Court: It has nothing to do with the issues 
in this case. She dftesn’t know anything about 
bribery or alleged bribery. Why should she V al¬ 
lowed to continue, Mr, Rabetta? 
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Mr, Sabetta: Vour Honor, we think that the 
iuBue of the money ie a central one in this case. 
The (468) jury will be allowed to hear testimony 
about it, and we think it is appropriate now, if for 
no other reason than that the Glassers live in 
Florida. 

Mr. Kooney: They have been here for over a 
week. They can stay another three days. 

Mr, Sabetta: It is not three days. 

Mr. Abrainowitz: It is absolutely prejudicial. 

1 think the Government had made a serious error. 
I press my objection for a mistrial. 

The Court: That motion is denied. 

On the record we have set out we will play it 
out, but don’t tell us about the chaulTeured car and 
all that. If you want to go into the source of the 
hundred thousand, go ahead. 

(In open court.) 

Uy Mr. Sabetta: 

g. Now, Mrs. Glasser, is your father still alive? A. 
No, sir. 

Q.Wheu did he die? A. He died March, 1940. 

y. And at his death did he leave any estate? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Did you share in that estate at all? A. Yes, sir. 
(469) 

Q. Do you have any brothers and sisters? A. Yes, I 
have one brother and one sister. 

g. What share did you receive as a result of his death 
at that time? A. Well, mother got two-thirds and the 
rest was divided between three children. 

Q. How much did you get? A. Mine approximately 
would be f80,000. 

Q. W’hat was the form of that? A. Stocks, bonds and 
moneys. 
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y. l8 your mother Htill alive? A. No, uir. 

Q. When did she die? A. My mother died October, 
1944. 

Q. And at her death did she leave an eutate? A. Yeti, 
■ir. 

Q. Did you receive any part of that? A. Yes. 

Q. Approximately how much of that did you receive? 
A. I would say about—this is all approximate, please— 
I was left approximately, I would say at that time be¬ 
tween 30 and 40,000 dollars, stocks, bonds and money, 
and all the valuable jewelry. I was the administratrix 
of the estate. 

(470) 

Q. \^’hen you receivwl these funds and other assets 
what did you do with tlieiii at your father’s death and 
mother’s death? .V. We just put them in the bank. We 
sold some sto<-ks and liouKht other stocks. 

Q. In whose name were they in the bank? A. At the 
bank. Jack and/or Hetty Glasser. 

Mr. Hubetta: I have no further questions. 

Cross-examination by Mr. Abramowitz: 

y. Mrs. Olasser, you testified in March, 1940, your 
father died? A. That is correct. 

Q. And left some money for your mother and you and 
your brother and sister? A. Right. 

y. Your share of that was approximately |60,000? A. 
Yes, between 50 and 60,000. I can’t give you the exact 
figure. 

y. How much of that was cash and how much of that 
was stocks? A. That was total in value. 

y. Total in value, |60,000? A. That is right. 

(471) 

y. When your mother died you receiveil another 30 or 
40,000? A. That is right. 
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Q. In either Btocks or Iwnds? A. And valuable jewelry. 

Q, The 30 or 40,000 dollars- A. That was separate, 

and valuable jewelry. „ , „ 

Q. Let me Onish my question. The 30 or 40,000-dollar 

tigure that you gave us includes the jewelry? A. No, sir. 

Q. It doesn’t include the jewelry? A. No, sir. 

Q. How much was the jewelry worth? A. I never put 
a value on it. This was sentimental jewelry. I still have 

that jewelry. 

Q. 1 want to get clear the figures from the two estates. 
You have a hundred thousand dollars in stocks and bonds? 

A. Right . u* 

Q. Starting in 1940 and then in 1944? A. Bight, sir. 

Q. And what did you say you did with this money? 

A We have kept some stocks, sold some, bought some, 
(472) banked our money, banked all the moneys Mr. Qlasser 
made at the time my parents were alive, because they paid 
all our expenses. They even gave us spending money. 

Q. At the time you were living with your parents what 
was your hHHl)aud earning at that time? A. |15 a week 
when he started. 

Q. Up until when? A. Up until the death—1 do not 

know the exact figures, sir. 

Q. Do you have approximate figures? A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it under a hundred dollars a week? A. 1 
wouldn’t know. The Fur Manufacturers Association will 

have that information for you. 

(j. You don’t have any recollection at all as U> how 

much it was? A. No. 

Q. That money was put in the bank? A. Yes, sir. 

(j. What other deposits were put in the bank during the 
period that your huslwind and you were living with your 
parents? A. All of his earnings went into the bank. 

Q. Fn.m what sources? (473) A. Well, he worked first 
for the NRA, and then for the Associated Fur Manufac¬ 
turers. 
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Q. And hiH entire salary check went into the savings 
bank? A. Entire. 

Q. Did any other money go in the savings account at 
that time? A. At that time only gifts that were given to 
me for birthdays or anniversaries, and the same to my hus¬ 
band and children. 

Q. After your parents were dead you were living on 
your own then with your husband? A. That is right. 

Q. Were any deposits made in the savings account at 
that time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What kind of deposits were they? A. Part of his 
salary went into our savings account. 

Q. About how much of his weekly salary went into the 
savings account? A. Well, I will tell you the exact truth, 
sir. I was given table- 

Q. You are telling us the exact truth on everything? 
(474) A. This is exactly—I was given in the beginning as 
his salary went up, I was given a certain amount of table 
money. If I saved anything off of that, that went into the 
bank. Mr. Glasser took care of all bills, rents, gas, electric 
and telephone. The rest went into our bank account. 

Q. Do you know whether your husband made deposits 
that you were unaware of in the savings account? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know whether the interest was drawn out 
each year from these savings accounts? A. No, sir. 

(i. 8o that in ’45 there was apfiroximately $100,000 in 
savings account? Is that correct? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in how much di<l yon have in the savings 
accounts? A. We have now a hundred thousand-dollar CD 
certificate for one month; we have a 25,000 certificate for 
one year; we live on dividends. Social Security, a pension 
from the Health & Ketirenient Fund from the Fur Industry. 

Q. What happened to the 30 yeai-s worth of Interest on 
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the BavingB account, from ’46 to ’74? Do you know? A. 
Yea, sir. 

(476) 

Q. Tell U8 what happened to it. A. We lived partially 
on it; we bought clothea: we gave my children wedding 
gift*. 

Q. And yet your husband was able to bank part of his 
salary every week? A. Yes. 

Q. And you are sure he deposited part of his salary 
check every week? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does your husband gamble at all? A. No, sir. 

Q. Does he ever go to the racetrack? A. With me 
every once in a while we went to the track. 

• • • • • 

(479) • • • 

Q. Now, did you ever make withdrawals from these 
bank accounts so that you could have living expenses? A. 
There were times I withdrew for extra clothing, if I needed 
to EC to certain affairs I had to buy something, yes, sir, I 
did. 

Q. Did your husband make any withdrawals? A. No, 
sir, not without me. 

Q. Not without you? A. No. 

Q. Bo there were no withdrawals? A. No. 

Q. That you know about? A. Yes, sir. I held the 
books. Excuse me. I always had the bankbooks. 

Q. You had the bankbooks? Do you have them now? 
A. Not today. They were canceled when I moved. 

Q. Where are the canceled bankboo’ * (480) A. Down 
the incinerator. 

Q. When did you throw them down the incinerator? 
A. When I moved to Miami Beach I didn’t take any excess 
baggage with me. 

Q. Did you talk to your husband after he testified in 
court yesterday? A. About what, sir? 
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Q. About hiK bankbookB? A. No, sir. 

Q. You (lid not? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he tell you I asked him questions about the 
bankb(X)kH? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. 8al)etta tell you that I asked questions 
about the ImnkUwks? A. 1 didn’t speak to Mr. Sabetta. 
All be said to me is that 1 might be called as a witness to¬ 
day. That is it. 

• • • • • 

(482) 

Q. Do you or your husband have a safety deposit box? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Where do you have a safety deposit box? A. In 
Miami Beach. 

Q. What do you keep in the safety deposit box? A. I 
keep my stocks, my jewelry in there and bonds. 

Q. Any cash in there, Mrs. Olasser? A. No. 

Q. Is that the only safety deposit box you hare? A. 
That’s the only one I have, sir. 

Q. Did your husband have or did you have a safety 
deposit box in 1967 in New York? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was that? A. In Queens. 

Q. Vk hat did yon have in there? A. The exact thing I 
have now in my safety de|M)8it box, stocks, bonds and my 
jewelry. 

Q. No cash? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you have any cash in the house? A. No, sir. 

Q. Noneat all? (483) A. No, all transactions by check. 
Q. All transactions by check? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did your husband have any additional sources of 
income from 1967 through 1970 that you are aware of? 
A. Additional- 

Q. Other than his salary. A. No, sir. 

Q. No? A. No, sir. 
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Q. He never received cash from people? A. Cash from 
people from where? 

Q. Other people, anybody. A. He was taking cash and 
bringing it to members of the fur union. 

Q. You knew that? A. Yes, air. 

Q. He told you that? A. He told it to me, yes, sir. 

Q. Did he say he kept any of it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do with that cash? A. Put it in the 
bank. 

Q. You put that in the bank? (484) A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you threw out the bankl)ooks? A. Pardon? 

Q. You threw out the bankbooks? 

Mr. Kabetta; Your Honor, this question has 
been askiHl and answered. This is about the third 
time. I object to this. 

The Court: I will allow it. Go ahead. 

Mr. Abraiuowitz: Would you repeat the ques¬ 
tion, please. (Question read.) 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did your husband carry a b't of cash with him in 
his pockets at any lime (hut you can recall? A. I would not 
recall unless we went shopping and if we didn’t have—if 
they wouldn’t accept our check, we would have cash on us, 
yes. 

Q. You say that he sometimes carried $1,000 in cash in 
his pocke 8? A. No, sir, not that I saw. 

Q. None that you saw? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he curry liig rolls of bills with rubberbands 
(48")) that you saw in his isaket? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he ever tell you that he did? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Abraniowitz: 1 have no further questions, 
your Honor. 

• • • • • 
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Daniel Oinhbew;, called au a witncHH by the govern¬ 
ment, having been duly Hworn, teatifled au follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Fryman: 

* • • • * * 

(487) * • * 

Q. Were you involved in the fur manufacturing industry 
before you moved to Palm Springs? A. I was. 

* • • • * 

(488) • • * 

Q. What was the name of the firm by which you were 
employed 'mmediately before you drove to California in 
1971? A. Daniel Fur Company, Incorporated. 

* * • • • 

(491) * * • 

Q. How many employees did Daniel Fur Company, In¬ 
corporated have, Mr. «inHla>rg, when the company started 
doing business? A. Well, when the season usually starts, 
you start (492) with one or two, and you continue on 
hiring more people us you develop your business. 

Q. In the first year of business- A. The first veur, 

perhaps six or eight. 

Q. Was your company u union shop? A. Yes. 

Q. From the l)eginning? A. From the beginning. 

• * • • • 

Q. What products did that company manufacture when 
it began doing business? A. We began <loing business 
making fur collars and fur huts. 

Q. Any particular sort of fur? A. Rabbit and lamb. 
Q. Did there come a point when the demand for your 
pro<lncts increasetl sulwtantinlly after the formation of 
Daniel Fur Company, Incorporated in 1965? A. Yes. 

Q. When did that occur? A. The following year, 1966. 
We started making fur coats, rabbit fur coats, and it Iw- 
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came a very HiucesHfiil item. (493) We alHo made Spauish 

lamb coatH that turned out .o be very sueceHsful. 

• • • * * 

(495) * * * 

Q. Did there come a point where you had to move to 
larger headquarters? A. Yes. 

Q. When was that? A. In 1968. 

* • * • • 

Q. How many union employees did you have after the 
move to these uew heudfjuarterH? A. Approximately 30 
or 35. 

(496) 

Q. Did you liave room to add any more union employees? 
A. No. 

Q. Were your union emi»loyees able to meet the demand 
for your products? A. No. 

Q. What did you do? A. Well, in 1969 I rented addi¬ 
tional simce in the building. The original space that I had 
was on the second floor. In 1969 I rented space on the 
16th floor that 1 used for the showroom and stockroom and 
shipping facilities. I converted the entire second floor area 
to the factory so that 1 could employ more people. 

g. Were you then able to employ enough workers to 
meet the demand for your pr(»duct8? A. No. With the 
additional space I still wasn’t able to at that time employ 
more people. 

Q. Were you able to rent any additional space? A. Not 

in that building. 

Q. Did you try? A. Yes. 

Q. So then what did yctu do to meet the demand for 
vour proflucts? A. Well, 1 discusse<l it with my partner, 
what we (497) should do, and then I hired a foreman that 
year to run the factory no that I could have more leeway in 
operating the other part of the business. 
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At that time I UHed to do the negotiating of the larger 
orders and I wasn’t free to run the factory. So I hired a 
foreman. One day in discussing the problem of turning 
out the work I UHke<i Mr. Schatfer, who was the foreman, if 
he knew anybody that I could—how I could go about 
giving out contracting. 

Q. What did you understand contracting to be? A. 
Contracting was to give out the skins and the lining and 
have a coat made by an outside manufacturer. 

Q. Did you know that the subject of contracting was 
covered by the union contract? A. Yes. 

Q. What did the union contract provide with respect to 
this practice of contracting? A. It wasn’t permitted. 

Q. Your company was a member of the Associated Fur 
Manufacturers which bud entered into the contract with the 
union; is that correct? A. It was. 

Q. You say it wasn’t iKjrmitted by the contract. (49H) 
What were the possible conse<piences that you understood 
would occur to your firm if you engage<l in this practice 
and you were apprehended? A. Well, they would stop 
the work at the shop and you would be fired. 

Q. Who would initiate this sort of proceeding? A. The 
union. 

Q. I believe you said you discussed contracting with 
your foreman, Mr. Schaffer; is that correct? A. Right. 

Q. What did you say to Mr. Schaffer about this and 
specify as precisely as you can the date when you first 
spoke to Mr. Schaffer ul>out this practice? 

Mr. Rooney; I object. 

The Court: I will allow him to testify as to 
what he said to Mr. Schaffer and when he said it. 
Don’t tell us what Mr. Schaffer said to you. (Jo 
ahead. 
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A. In April of 19(59 or perhapH the latter part of March 
1969 I told Mr. Schaffer that I would like to give out con¬ 
tracting. 

Q. Did you ank his advice in any way? A. Yea. 

Q. ^Vhat did you aay to him in UHking hia advice? (499) 
A. I aaid —I asked him if he knew anyone who could arrange 
a way of giving the contracting out. 

Q. As a reault of this conversation with Mr. Schaffer, 
did you thereafter meet with any other person to discuss 
the Qraotice of contracting? A. Yes. 

Q. Who was that person? A. Mr. Jack Glasser. 

Q. How long after your conversation with Mr. Schaffer 
did your meeting with Mr. Glasser occur? A. A day or two. 

Q. Where did that occur? A. It occurred at my private 
offlce on the 16th floor. 

Q. Did Mr. Glasser come to your office? A. Mr. Glasser 
came to my office. 

Q. Was anyone with him? A. No. 

Q. You spoke to Mr. Glasser at that time? A. I spoke 
to Mr. Glasser, yes. 

Q. What did you say to Mr. Glasser and what did Mr. 
Glasser say to you? A. I told Mr. Glasser that I wanted 
to give out contracting to non-union shops. (.500) He said 
to me that I should give him a list of the names of the 
people that I wante<l to use and he would let me know, and 
he went away. 

Q. Did he say anything almut money? A. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rooney: Your Honor, there is a pending 
question. May we have the answer to the question, 
please? 

Mr. Fryman: Will you read back the question 
to the witness. 

The Court: Read back the question. (Question 
read.) 
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Q. You may continue. A. He waid that he would want 
tl ,000 in caul! to he j)ai(l after he okays tlie people—the list 
of names that I give him. 

g. Did he say anything else? A. He’d be hack for the 
list and the money. 

Q. When did you next meet with Mr. Glasser? A. 
Either a day or two later he came up and I gave him the 
list of names of the contractors that I wanted to use, and 
he said that he would go—he woulil come Imck later and 
tell me if it would be okay. 

Q. What names did you give him? (501) A. I gave 
him the names of Royal Easliion Imus and Lou Woxman. 

g. He said he would come buck later and tell you if it 
was okay? A. Right. 

g. Were those his woi-ds? A. Right, 
g. When did you next meet with Mr. Glasser? A. Per¬ 
haps a day or two days later. 

g. Where did that meeting occur? A. In the same 
office on the 16th floor, my private office. 

g. Was anyone- A. There was no one present. 

g. Incidentally, was there anyone i)reseut at the second 
meeting that you mentioned? A. There was no—there was 
never anybody present when I had a conference with him. 

g. What hai)pene«I in the third meeting with Mr. Glas¬ 
ser? A. The third meeting, he said it was okay to give 
these i>eople work, and I gave him the money. 

g. How much money did you give him? A. fl,000. 

Q. Did he say anything other than it’s okay to give 
(502) them the work? A. No. 

g. Did he indicate who hud given any money? 

Mr. Rooney: Objection. 

The (?ourt: Try without leading, please. 

(i. Did he say anything further in that meeting? A. No. 
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Q. All right. After you paid the |1,000 cash to Mr. Glaa- 
aer at your office—incidentally, can you pin that down an 
specifically as poKsible as to time, when you made this pay¬ 
ment to Mr. Glasser? A. This was in April. 

Q. Of? A. 1969. 

Q. After you made this »1,000 payment, did you begin 
to give out work to contractors in violation of the contract 
with the union, the Furriers .Joint Council? A. Yes. 

Q. How did you pay these contractors? A. By check. 

Q. Was the check made to the actual name of the con¬ 
tractor? A. Yes. 

(503) 

g. Were there any other business records made of the 
payments to these contractors? A. No, it was just in the 
regular course of business. 

Q. You say you made a check to the contractors? 
A. Yes. 

• • • • • 

(505) * • • 

(j. During what months did you use contractors and 
make payments to contractors? A. Well, I started using 
contractors right after I spoke with Jack Glasser, and 
then when I started paying them, I don’t remember. 

Q. Will yon examine Government’s Exhibit 12 and de¬ 
termine the first month where there appears to be pay¬ 
ments to contractors which you used? A. The first jwy- 
ment was June 13th. 

(j. What name of the contractor is shown in Govern¬ 
ment’s Exhibit 12 for that first payment? A. Lou IVax- 
man, and on the same date to Royal Fashion Furs. 

(j. Will you examine the other entries for Jnne, 1969, 
and see if there are any other iMiyments to contractors 
reported in Government’s Exhibit 12 and, if so, state the 
name of the contractor ns shown in that exhibit. A. On 
the 20th, Royal Fashions, and on the 20th, Ivou Waxinan. 
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Then there’s another one on the 25th for Iloyal Fashions. 
(505a) On the 27th tor Lou Waxman and on the 27th 
tor Royal Fashions. 

Q. Will you look through the book, Mr. Ginsberg, and 
tell the jury if there are entries recorded for payments 
to contractors in months succeeding June, 1969, and, if 

HO, specify the month? A. July, August, September, Octo¬ 
ber, December. 

(506) 

Q. So there arc entries of payments to contractors for 
the months of June through Octolier and December? Is 
that correct? A. Yes. 

* * • • • 

0. Now, Mr. Ginsberg, during this period that you 
were giving out work to contractors did you lay off any 
of the union employees in your shop? (507) A. No. 

y. How many workers did yon have throughout the 
year 1969? A. I think I had 35 people working for me. 

y. Did you decrease the number of employees as a 
result of this practice of contracting? A. At no time. 

y. Mr. Ginsljerg, did there come a |)oint in 1969 when 
representatives of the union and the Associated Pur .Mpnii- 
facturers came to your company to conduct an iuveHtigu- 
tion? A. Yes, October 1969. 

y. How many people came to conduct that investiga¬ 
tion? A. There were three. 

y. What were their names, if you know? A. There was 
Mr. Reese of the Aswa iated Fnr Manufacturers. 

y. Do you know his full name? A. No, I don’t re- 
meml)er his first name. And Andy Logios was the union 
delegate and the union accountant. 

<j. A\hat did they do after they arrived at yonr shop? 
(508) A. They asked to see the payroll records. 

Q. Did they review the payroll records? A. They did. 
y. Did they ask to see anything else? A. They asked 
to see the cashbook. 
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y. Did they review the caHhbook? A. They reviewed 
the cashbook—well, the accountant was making a list of 

whatever he was looking for. 

Q. The accountant was a representative of the union.' 

A. Yes. 

y. Do you know his name? A. No. 

Q. What sort of notes was he making? A. Well, he 
was checking to see if I paid Health & i\elfare Fund pay- ^ 
meats for certain individuals, and during the time of his 
going through the book he discovered some of these for¬ 
eign names, these names that didn’t belong there, these 
contractors. 

y. Did he say anything? A. Well, he said- 

Mr. Rooney: Objection to that, your Honor. 
That is hearsay. 

The Court: Sustained. 


(509) 

y. What sort of paper wasd^he union accountant mak¬ 
ing notes on when he was conducting this investigation? 
A. On a similar sheet as this, upon regular ledger sheet, 
accounting paper, similar to w'hat is in this book. 

y. Did he have a pad? A. I beg your pardon? 

y. Did he have an accounting pad with him? A. It 
could have been on a pad or it could have been loose 
papers. I’m not sure. 

Q. Did he make detailed notes in going through that 
book? A. Yes. 

y. About how long did this accountant take in reviewing 
that book? A. Maybe two hours. 

• • • • • 

(510) • * • 

Q. Did the uceountant lake anything with him when 
he left your office? A. Yes, he tisik all the notes that he 
made. 
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(J. What (lid you do after the union accountant and 
the other union representative and Mr, Iteese left your 
shop? A. I called Ulasser. 

Q. What did you tell Olasser? A. I told him I wanted 
to see him, that I had a problem. 

(2. Did you describe the problem? A. Not on the 
phone, no. 

<2. Did you thereafter sc?.* Mr. (ilasser? A. I saw Mr. 
Olasser either that afternoon or the following morning. 

(2. Where did you see him? A. In my office, 

(2. ^Vhat did you tell him? A. Well, I told him what 
happened the day previous, or what happened at the 
meeting of the accountant, and (511) he said, “W’ell, don’t 
worry almut it,” he will take it up with either Hoff or 
Btofsky and “we will have it fixed.” 

Q. Mr. Ginsberg, was your company ever fined for con¬ 
tracting? A. No. 

(2. Was any action ever taken against your company, 
Daniel Fur Company, lncorporat(*d, as a result of this 
practice of contracting which yon followed during the 
months June through Decend)er, 19(;9? A. No. 

• • • • • 

Cross-examination hy Mr. Rooney: 

(2- Mr. Ginsberg, in the document that you have been 
referring to, which is Government’s Exhibit 12, there are 
many notations in this exhibit book, are there not? A. 
Yes, it is in the regular course of business. 

<2- And these ))ayments that were made to contractors 
are listed in the way that you have mentioned to us? Is 
that true? A. Yes. 

(2. The notation “contractors” doesn’t appear in the 
(512) book? A. That is true. 

Q. In other words, you disguised these payments to 
contractors? Isn’t that true? A. Yes. 

t2- You camouflaged these payments? Isn’t that right? 


I 
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A. Well, they are not exactly camouflageil; there’a nothing 
indicating that anything ia camouflaged, just the money la 
put in the record in the regular course of busineaa. 

Q. Do you remember teatifying in the grand jury in 
8epteml»er of 1972? A. Yea. 

Mr. llooney: Page 5. 

Q. Were you aaketl this (lueation and did you give this 
answer: 


“Q. Was that, in fact, an accurate representa¬ 
tion, what was in your Itooks, the fact that you did 
not give out contracting to non-union shops? A. 
Well, actually I had invoices from these people and 
it did not say for lalmr, or it just said for fur coats, 
sort of to camouflage the fact that I was giving out 
contracting.” 

(513) A. That is true. 

(J. You said that? A. I did. 

Q. Now, contracting is a situation where a Arm gives 
out their gomls to another and has that other work on the 
goods? A. Right. 

Q. It is not a situation where you buy goods from 
somebody? Is that right? A. That is true. 

• • • • • 

(514) • * * 

(2. When these men were up in your shop, Mr. I.«ogios 
and Mr. Reiss and the accountant, did you tell Mr. Logios, 
the union representative, that all these entries in your 
lKX)k which you have described were for contracting? A. 

No. 

Q. I think there was one entry that appeared for con¬ 
tracting, a payment to Mr. Irving Thaiken. A. When was 
that? 
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We have an entry for Irving Chaiken around Augunt 
of 1969? A. Yes, Augu«t 12, 1969, |179. 

(/. Could you juHt point that out to me on Govern- 
inent’H Exhibit 12? A. Here. 

Q. Now, that payment to Mr. Chaiken was for garmenta 
that you hud sent from your shop to have him work on? 
iHn’t that correct? A. I don’t remember. That trans¬ 
action I don’t (515) remember. 

Q. But it did total $179? A. There ia a check issued 
for |179. There is a return check for $179? 

y. But you say you camouflaged these payments to the 
contractors? Is that right? A. To a certain extent. 

Q. So what appears in the books are payments to 
other people for gmals that you received? A. Yes. 

y. That is what appears in the iKXjks? A. Yes. 

y. If I were to look at that book that is the impression 
I would get? A. Yes. 

y. Which is not a contracting situation from the way 
it appears in the bwk? Isn’t that right? A. Yes. 

• • • • • 

(516) • • * 

y. Now, there came a time I think in early 1970 when 
you decided to discontinue your rabbit business? A. That 
is right. 

y. And you then got into a new line? This is early 
1970? A. Right. 

(517) 

y. What was the new line? A. Sheepskin loats. 

y. And this was in early 1970? A. The whole year 
1970. 

(i. 1 take it Isdore you changed your line you have 
to make certain arrangements to get into another line? 
A. Yes. 

y. In the industry? A. Yes. 

ti. So I take it that H<*verul months l)efore you made 
the change in line you decided to go into these other coats. 
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these non-rabbit coats, sheepskins? Is that right? A. I 
may have—I think I decided in February of 1970. I think 
February or March Ist. 

Q. Well, by that time you were already in the new 
line, were you not? A. 1 started to make samples. 

Q. In other words, there came a time in early 1970 
when you no longer needed nailers? A. That is right. 

• • • • • 

(618) • * * 

Q. Well, do you recall in about October, November you 
started to lay off some employees? A. In all probability I 
didn't have any work for them. 

* • • • • 

(520) • * * 

Q. When you met with Mr. (llasser in April, 1969, you 
had a conversation, a couple of conversations i^ith him? 
A. Yes, sir. 

y. Mr. Glasser didn’t mention the name of Mr. Stofsky 

(521) at that time, did he? A. No, sir. 
y. This is in April, 1969? A. No. 
y. Or Mr. Gold? A. No. 

y. Or Mr. Hoff? A. No. 

y. He didn’t mention the name of any union officer? 
A. Kigbt. 

y. 1,1 1969 your volume was not over a million dollars, 
was it? A. No. 

y. Now, there was a time in 1966 when you were 
chargeil by the union with contracting? Do you recall 
that? 

The Court: 19 what? 

Mr. Rooney: ’66. 


A. I don’t remember. 
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Q. Well, do you i-etull luiying u |200 liquidateiJ damage 
fine on May 15, l'J68? A. 1 think I do remember paying 
a fine of about |200. 

(i. Do you also recall l>eiug urdere<l in 1968 to (522) 
add an additional finiaher? A. PoHMibly. 

(i. To your plant? A. Yes, that ia very poagible. 

Q. And that waa for a complaint on contracting on 
July 8, 1966? Do you re<all that? A. I don’t recall it, 
but it’a very poaaible. 

Mr. Koone}': May 1 have tbia marked aa a de- 
fenae exhibit for identification. 

(Defendanta’ Exhibit J waa marked for identi¬ 
fication. ) 

Q. i am aaking you to take a look at that and aee if 
that refreahea your m-ollection about the mutter? A. Yea, 
tbia looka familiar, but 1 never auw thia thing. 

Q. But it doea refreah your recollection? A. Well, the 
packing alip ia mine. 

(i. You were churginl with contracting on July 8, 1966, 
on or about? A. Yea. 

(i. And in 19<I8, May 15, 1968, you paid a |2()0 fine 
and had to add an additional finiaher? A. Well, 1 aup- 
pnae ao. 

(j. Well, take a look at it. (5231 A. Yea, it'a true. 

• • • • • 

(524) • • • 

(/. N«»w, when theae men came up in Octoljer of 1969 
you thereafter calUnl Mr. Olaaaer? la that correct? A. 
Yea. 

Q. After they left your ahop? A. Yea, air. 

You aay that Mr. Ulaaaer told you that either HotF 
or Stofaky would handle the aituation? Ia that right? 

(525) A. That ia right. 
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Q. But )ou don’t know to your own knowledije whether 
Air. Uoff or Mr. Btofaky ever did anything with reepect to 
thia? A. 1 don’t. 

Q. And with reapect to the thouaand-dollar payment 
that you made to Mr. Glaaaer, you don’t know what Mr. 
(iloaaer did with thia money, do you? A. No. 

• • • • * 

(526) 

Q. Mr. Uinaberg, you aaid that Logioa and Beiaa and 
the accountant came up to your ahop toward the end of 
October, 1969. A. October, 1969. 

0. At that time you were charged with contracting; 
ian’t that correct, at about that time? A. No, 1 waau’t. 

Q. But they examined your booka at about that time; 
ian’t that right? A. That’a right. 

Q. Bheeta were made aa a reault of that examination? 
A. Bight 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Logioa that you had paid Mr. 
Qlaaaer a thouaand dollara to take care of an inveatiga- 
tion like thia? A. No. 

Q. Yon didn’t mention anything like thia to Mr. Logioa? 
A. No. 

Q. To your knowledge, Mr. Stofaky never got a penny 
of that money, did he? A. I haven’t the alighteat idea. 

Q. The same with Mr. Hoff? A. Yea. 

(627) 

Q. And certainly the aame with Mr. Gold? A. Yes. 

Q. And the same with Mr. Lageolea? A. Yes. 

Q. For all you know', Olaaser could have pocketed that 
money? A. That’a true. 

• • • • • 
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Sidney Keihh, culled uh u wltnemH, having been duly 
Bworn, testified us follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Fryman: 

(530) 

Q. Mr. Reiss, by whom are you employed? A. By the 
Associated Fur Manufacturers, Incorporated. ' 

g. Where is your office? A. 101 West 30th Street 
New York City. 

Q. What is your position with Associatwl Fur Manu¬ 
facturers, Incorporated? A. I am a labor adjuster. 

g. Would you describe briefly for the jury the nature 
of your duties as a labor adjuster? A. If the union has 
a complaint, we go out and try to adjust it under the 
collective lalwr agreement. If we can’t, the case generally 
goes before an impartial chairman who renders a decision 
after hearing the facts. He sends a written decision 
simultaneously to both sides. 

g. Under the contract with the union, is it the respon¬ 
sibility of the union to initiate such a complaint? 

Yeii. Weil, we can, too, but they generally do. 

g. Is it also their responsibility to prwia such a com¬ 
plaint before the impartial arbitrator? A. If they deem 
it necessary. It’s up to them. 

• • * • # 

(531) • * • 

il Are you familiar, Mr. Reiss, with the firm of Daniel 
Fur Company, Inc.? A. Yes. 

• • • • • 

. Q. Did you visit that company on October 21, 1969? 
A. Yes. 

g. To investigate those complaints? A. Yes. 

g. Who was with you? A. Mr. Andrew Logios and 
Mr. Arthur Bhifln. • 

g. What is Mr. Logios’ position? A. He is a union 
business agent. 
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(j What is Mr. Bhiflu’s poaition? (532) A. He is a 
union buBineaa agent and he does accounting work for 

the union as well. . , i, 

Q, What was the purpose of your visit to Daniel Fur 

Company, Inc. on October 21, 1969? A. To get the firm’s 

answer to the union complaint. 

Q. What were the complaints? A. The first one I have 
in my hand is “Firm violates agreement. Contracting 
XVIII”, which is article XVIII of the agreement. 

Q. Which exhibit is that, Mr. Reiss? A. 14. 

Q. What’s the other one? A. The other one is 13. 
“Firm buys from sources other, etc., imports. BA investi¬ 
gate on the other one.” 

Q. Did you, Mr. Logios and Mr. Hhifln conduct an in¬ 
vestigation at that firm on that date? A. Yes. It was a 
joint—these are joint investigation papers. 

* • • • • 

(533) • * * 

Q. Now, you say referred to. Is that some statement 

on Government’s Exhibits- A. Yes. That’s my writing. 

Q. 13 and 14 is what you are referring to? A. Yes, 

look at the answer on the back. 

Q. What ai’e those statements? A. On the one with 
the contracting, “Firm admitted having given out 14 gar¬ 
ments to Irving Chaiken for finishing. See joint investi¬ 
gation papers.” On the other one the answer is “See 

joint investigation papers.” 

Q. Are there initials on the back? A. Yes. 

(j. What are the initials? A. My initials, Mr. Logics’ 
initials and Mr. Shifin’s initials. 

• • • • • 

(536) • • • 

Q. That investigation on October 21, 1969, was in con¬ 
nection with a complaint concerning contracting, which is 
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one of the exhibitM that’w before you; ig that corrwt? A. 
Yeg, und it also could be with the other one. 

(i. Did you speak with the owner of Daniel Fur Coin- 
puny, Die,, Mr. (iinsberp, in eonneetion with this investi- 
gatiou and make any note on the back of these complaints? 
(rwiOi Hure. This is his answer. 

(i. And his answer api>ears on the back of Govern- 
ment Exhibit 14? A. 14. 

(i. What does that state? A. “Firm admitted having 
Kiven out 14 jjarments to Irving (^haiken for finishing. 
See joint investigation papers.” 

G- Mr. Reiss, what action was ever taken against Daniel 
Fur ('onipany, Inc., as a result of this investigation? 
A. I don’t recall any decision from the impartial chair¬ 
man. I don’t recall any action. 

Q. Do you recall the case ever lieing presented to the 
impartial chairman? A. I don’t know, I don’t recall. I 
don’t know whether it was or nol, but I know there was 
no d(*cision. 

• • • • • 

(Mfi) * * • 

('ross-examination by Mr. Rooney: 

(j. Mr. Reiss, going to October of 1969 with Mr. Gins 
lK*rg—you recall your testimony a moment ago on that, do 
you not? A. Yes. 

g. You went up to Mr, Giuslierg’s ollice; is that rig»«t? 
A. Right 

G. On that occasion there were two complaints; is 
that right? A. Right 

ii. The first one was on contracting; is that right’ 
A. Right 

Q. And the contracting that was found concerned Ining 
(’hniken; isn’t that right? A. That’s correit. 

G. The contracting that was engaged in ailffuinteil to 
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fl79; ian’t that right? Approximately. A, It’s exactly 
1179. 

Q. Mr. ainaberg admitted that, did he not? A. Yen, 
he did. 

Q. Right on the apot? A. Yea. 

Q. In your opinion, given your experience, that would 
have occaaioneil a fine or a warning; ian’t that right.' 
(540) 


Mr. 8al)etta: Objection. 

The Court: Read it back, pleaae. 

(Queation read.) 

The Court: I will allow it. 

A. In my opinion it ahould have gotten a warning. At 
the very moat a amall monetary 6ne. 

g. And a warning would be aomething without any 
dollar fine? A. That’a what I would—yea, that’a what I 
would aak for. 

Q. On the aecond complaint Mr. OinalKirg denied the im- 

imrting; did he not? A. No. You aee, over here- 

y. Wouid you refer to the dcKUinent by the naml)er on 
it, jdeaae, ao we can make a note on the record. A. 
Exhibit 13. 

y. Good. A. It aaya firm buya from aourcea other, 
etc., importa. That meana that the firm buya from aourcea 
who work under terma and conditiona leaaer than thoac 
prevailing in the fur induatry. 

Now, I’m not familiar with all ahopa that have coii- 
tracta with the union. Therefore, when the union takes 
down the varioua ahopa, I don’t know if they are union 
or (541) non-union. 8o I refer to the union inveatigation 
))upera. All theae flrma are not all our meml>era. Ko I 
(bm’t know whether they have union contracta or no). 
That’a why you have the inveatigation. 
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Q. The firm denied it; did they not? A. There wuh 
no denial or admiMHion; juut facta from whom he bought, 
juat the firma from whom he bought. 

Q. Do you recall that Mr. Uinaberg'a firm, Daniel Fura, 
waa engaged in the production of rabbit coata at about 
thia time? A. Yea. 

Q. Do you recall that Mr. Uinaberg went out of buai- 
neaa on the rabbit fur coata, and about aix weeka right 
after this? A. 1 don’t know exactly when. 1 know he 
had an occaaion when he awitched from rabbits to lamb 
garments. 

(j. That was shortly after thia, though, wasn’t it? A. 
It waa after this. 

y. Shortly after it? A. I don’t know exactly when, 
y. You mentioned that in your experience going out 
on theae complaints to various ahopa with the union, that 
the union can press a complaint if it deems it necessary; 
isn’t that right? (542) A. Yea. It’s up to them. 

These complaints are something that are filed fre¬ 
quently; isn’t that true? A. Of course. 

y. Right. It’s a way of life? A. It’s my job. 
y. It’s not a rare occasion? A. No, a daily occurrence. 
<j. So there are situations when the union works out 
an arrangement with the manufacturer and doesn’t have 
to go l)ef()re the impartial chairman; isn’t that correct? 
A. ('oiild be. If they worked it out with the union, I 
wouldn’t even know about It. 

y. Hut there are aituationa which are oftentimes mini¬ 
mal type aituationa where it doesn’t pay for anyt)ody to 
have a formal hearing before the impartial chairman; isn’t 
that right? A. There’a everything under the sun. 

y. Juat a matter of two people sitting down and work¬ 
ing it out, right? A. If they can. 

Q. That is true with respect to overtime violations, 
ian’t it? (543) .\. All these eomplaints. 

y. With resi)eet to vacation pay for the workers if 
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there’s any dispute; isn’t that true? A. Yes. We have 
to adjust them. 

y. It’s frequently done, isn’t it? A. It'i; done daily 
practically. 

Q. To avoid a formal hearing before the impartial chair¬ 
man? A. Yes. The only time we go before the impartial 
chairman is if we can’t agree, we need a third i)arty to 
decide. 

Q. There is nothing secret about this when the union 
works it out with the manufacturer, is there? A. No. 

Mr. Rooney: I have no further questions, your 
Honor. 

The Court: Itedirect. 

Redirect Examination by Mr. Fryman: 

Q. Mr. Reiss, in connection with this October 21, 19U'J, 
investigation and the contracting complaint, did you par¬ 
ticipate in any settlement of this complaint? A. No. 

Q. If the case goes before the impartial chairman, (544) 
what is your role? A. Well, it’s put on the calendar by 
the union and we call the firm. When it comes before the 
impartial chairman, we represent him. 

Q. You represent the firm before the impartial chair¬ 
man? A. Yes. 

Q. And you are in the role of an advocate before the 
impartial chairman? A. An advocate of the firm. 

Q. Advocate of the firm? A. Yes. 

Q. And you would urge the impartial chairman to 
impose as small a penalty as possible; isn’t that correct? 
A. That’s correct. 

Q. Now, what penalty would you have urged that tin- 
impartial chairman imimse in this instance? A. A warn¬ 
ing, I’m sure. That’s all it w-ould have been worfli to 
me, a warning. 

(j. The union is also represented in proceedings br;/ore 
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the impartial chairnian; is it not? A, Of course. 

And the union can urge a more severe penalty? 
A. Whatever they urge, yes. It’s up to them. 

(545) 

Q. What are the penalties that the impartial chairman 
could impose for a contracting violation? A. It dei)end8 
on what kind of violation it’s judged to la*. There are two 
kinds under the agreement. There are isolated and minor 
craunactions, which could go from a warning up to |1,000, 
and then there’s a system of contracting that could call 
for suspension from the protection of the agreement, the no 
strike clause. 

Q. What is the effect of suspension from the agreement? 
A. The firm is not protected by the no strike clause 
of the agreement. The union cun strike them, ask for loss 
of them for workers and whatever other terms they want to 
settle. 

Q. Ko if it’s an isolated instance of contracting, there 
can be a fine up to |1,00(»? A. From a warning to |1,000. 
That’s what the agreement calls for. 

(2. Hut if there’s a system of contracting, the ptmalty 
can be suspension from the protection of the contract? A. 
If it’s proved and deciiled by the contracting panel. 

Q. You say that Mr. Ginsberg admitted giving out work 
to Mr. (’haiken; is that correct. A. That’s correct. 

(54(5) 

Q. And that is in the amount of fl79; is that correct? 
A. That’s correct. 

Q. I)(K*s Mr. (’baiken’s name and the amount of f]79 
appear on these tbrw pages of accounting entries which is 
Government’s Exhibit 15? A. Yes. here it is, right here. 
It’s fn)m the cash Isstk. On August 12th there’s a check to 
Irving ('haiken for ifl7!>, nnnilK*r f»2H7, dated August 12, 
19(59. The firm states 14 garments finished from .June 11th 
to July 10th. 

Q. This was the sheet that the union accountant pre- 
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Sidnty Reisa—for the Government—Redirect 

pored OH he examined theue bookB; Ih that correct? A. 
That’s correct. 

Q. And did he make other entries on that sheet? A. 
Yes. 

* • • • • 

Q. Is the entry for Mr. Chaiken one of the many entries 
on that sheet? A. Yes. 

Q. Are there other entries which have amounts in (547) 
excess of fl79? A. Yes. 

Q. Is there an entry on that sheet for July 26th? A. 
Yes. 

Q. What company? A. Royal Fabrics. 

Q, W’hat is the amount of that entry? A. fl,750. 

Q. And the entry for Mr. (’haiken ap|)earH on the same 
sheet as that entry‘for f1,760? A. That’s correct. 

* • * • • 

(548) • * • 

Mr. Fryman: No further questions. 

Recross-examination by Mr. Rooney: 

Q. On this document, Mr. Reiss, there are many entries; 
is that correct? A. Yes. 

Q. The only entry on contracting is for the fl79 with 
Mr. Chaiken; isn’t that right? A. That’s the only one 
that has a note with the firm that states that the 14 gar¬ 
ments were flnishe<l from (649) June 11th to July 10th. 

Q. go that is the only entry on contracting; isn’t that 
right? A. That’s the only entiy on contracting. 

Mr. Rooney ; Nothing else. 

Redirect Examination by Mr. Fryman: 

Q. Mr. Reiss, referring back to the entry that we dis¬ 
cussed a minute ago- A. Which one? 
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Q. July 26th, Royal Fubrics, |1,750. What is that 
entry for? A. I don’t know, 

(j. Do you know whether it is for contracting or not’ 
A. No. 

ti- You don’t know? A. No. 

Q. What about the entry, the first one, June 13th, Lou 
Waxiuan, f.’iOO? Do you know if that’s for contracting or 
not? A. No, but I think—there are some bills here from 
Lou IVaxman. 

Q. The question is: do you know- A. This is from 

the cash book. 

(560) * * * 

Q. Continue, Mr. Reiss, if you had something further 
to say, A. There’s nothing to say. This is from the cash 
book. It looks hke it’s a payment, part payment against 
bills. The bills—from what I sw here, some of the bills are 
for garments. That s what it shows, I don’t know what 
it’s for. 

Q. It is correct, is it not, that all of the entries on the 
first page of Government’s Exhibit 15 were made by the 
union accountant? A, Yes. 

Q. And there are numerous entries on that page? A. 
Yes. 

* * * • • 

(651) 

Q. D'' you know whether any of these entries were for 
contracting other than the entry for Mr, Chaiken? A. No. 

Q. You don’t know whether they were or not? A. No. 
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Irving Anomk, called eh a witnesH, having been duly 
Hworn, testified as follows: 

The Court: Proceed. 

Direct Examination by Mr. Sabetta: 

Q. Mr. Anolik, you are an attorney; are you not? A. I 
am an attorney. 

(562) • * * 

Q. Do you know a Charles Hoff? A. I have met the 
man, yes. 

(553) 

Q. When for the first time? A. Well, I had some nota¬ 
tions I made, Mr. Sul»etta. I would prefer to refresh my 
recollection if I could. 

Q. All right. A. I would say it was around the latter 
part of 1970, but I’m just saying I perhaps could give you 
a betcer estimate if I had something to refresh my recol¬ 
lection. 

Q. All right. Hefore I do that, may I ask you if you 
see Mr. Hoff in this courtroom? A. I believe he’s the 
gentleman in the brown suit. 

Q. Would you specify more specifically. 

Mr. Aliramowitz: Identification conceded. 

The Court: All right 

Q. I show you (lovernment’s Exhibit 25 for identifica¬ 
tion. Does that refresh your memory as to when for the 
first time you met Mr. Hoff? A. I would say it would, yes. 
It appears to lie the 8th day of Novemlier, 1970. 

Q. What is that document I have shown jou? A. These 
are some notations that I made, in my handwriting, when 
I met Mr. Hoff and a Mr. Jack Glasscr in my office. 
(553a) 
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Q. Thero’H an item attached to that aheet of paper. 
Would you deacrilte what that ia? A. That ia a buaineaa 
card that waa >,dven to me hy Mr. Hoff. 

(554) 

<2. Now would you deacril)e the circumatancea aurround- 
iiiK the facta to this meeting of November 8, 1970? A. Well, 
1 had never met either of theae thn^ gentlemen before, and| 
of coiirae, we are Kuinn hack, .Mr. Salajtta, quite aome time, 
yon < an appreciate. Hut aa I recall, my aecretary got a 
call for an appointment, or elae they had come up to aee 
aomeone elae in my auite—there were aeveral attorneya who 
had iKfen renting offlcea in the auite—and there came a time 
that thea<,* gentlemen came in my room. I don’t recall 
whether it waa apetdtically hy prior apiM)intment or whether 
they hud <'ome up to aee another attorney who waa no 
longer practicing in the auite, but they did come in to 
aee me. 

(J. What took place at the meeting that followed? A. I 
will give you my heat recollection. They came to my office 
and they intro<luce«l themaelvea. .Mr. Qhiaaer had indicated 
that he hud been with the Aaaociation of Fur .Manufacturera 
at 101 Weat 30th Street for a uumlH‘r of yeara, that he 
waa now retired, and that he waa having difficulty getting 
Ilia penaion. 

.Mr. Hoff indicated to me that he had lieen a friend of 
thia man for many, many yeara, that he wanted to do any- 
thing humanly jaiaailde to help thia man. 

(555) 

The iletaila they explained to me ia apparently after 34 
yeara he hud retirtnl and he waan’t getting hia penaion— 
ahall 1 continue and relate- 

(2. If you cun. A. .May I refreah my recollection from 
my notea here? 

(2. To the extent you neeil to. A. Apparently they in¬ 
dicated that one of the employera who utiliziHl the aervice 
of Mr. Glaaaer’a organization waa one, Sherman Brothera, 
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and that apparently one of the renaona that Mr. Olaaaer 
waa not getting hia penaion la that thia Sheriiiun indicated 
he had given money to Jack (llaaaer. I aaked Mr. (Jlaaaer 
whether he had made demanda and what-not? 

He aaid, “Of conrae, I made no demanda.*’ He aaid 
at aoine kind of hearing he trie«l to aubiaiena Mr. Sherman, 
Imt Mr. Sherman never came, and he had lieen told by a 
Mr. Greenberg that he waa not entitled to hia penal«)n 
becauae he had taken money from the employer. I aaked 
him whether or not tha* waa ao. 

He aaid, “No, I wouldn’t aak for my i)enaion if it waa ao. 

1 would like very mmh to get my iMJiiaion. I l)elleve 1 
am entitled to it.” 

I aaid, “Right now if you have a veated intereat (558) 
in the i)enBion, you have a right to your i)en8ion.” 

And Mr. Hoff aaid he thought that thea«? people were 
jwrhapa bluffing altogether, that mayl)e a lawyer’a letter 
might help in the caae. 

I aaid, “It certainly can’t do any harm,” and I believe 
that I wrote two lettera altogether, and I do not believe 
that I had the iMiurteay of a reply, although 1 did apeak, 

I believe <*n the phone, at leaat once or twice to a Mr. 
Greenberg almut the aituation generally, and I came to 
the comluaion, I would ajiy it would have l)een in late 
February of ’71 or early March of ’71 that the matter 
would not l>e ameli(»rate<l by lettera, that there probably 
would have to lie a lawauit, and, frankly, thia waa not the 
tyi)e of caae that I wante<l to get myaelf involve<l in, be- 
eaiiae I waa quite buay at the time in other mattera, and 
I mentione<l the fa< t that there waa a young lawyer who 
rented apace in my auite by the name of David Pravda, 
who I thought waa a bright young man, and I felt I would 
turn the caae over to him, he had a lot more time, and 
would let him try to collect it <*r bring a lawauit or do 
anything elae that had to be done, and I do know I turned 
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the caw* over to him, and after March, 1971, I had nothing 
to do with the cane at all. 

ti. To your knowledge the ))enHion waa not received? 
(557) A. To tlie iM'Ht of my knowledge, no. 

il Wan there any diacnaaion of feea at thia flrat meet- 
ing? A. At either the flrat or ae<'ond meeting—I believe I 
liad two meetinga with theae gentlemen—at one of the two 
nie<*tinga, it could have been the flrat one, I indicated that 
it acMMiied to me that after 34 yeara thia man waa certainly 
entitled to aomething. 

He indicated that he needed the i>en8ion. And I 
Itelieve the amount ! auggeateil aa a fee if we were ulti¬ 
mately aucceaaful would l)e 92000 . 

(i. Now, you any yoti met again with Imth of theae two 
men? A. My l)eat recollection ia that I met them again 
in February of 1971. 

(J. Again in your ofllce? A. Yea, that ia the only place 
I ever met them. 

Q. Did you ever na-eive any moneya for any of the 
aervicea rendered? A. ily Wat recollection ia in February 
’71 I receive*! a fee of fSOO. 

(2. I ahow y»)U Ooveriunent’a Exhibit 26 for identiflca- 
tion and aak you if you can identify that? A. Well, thia 
ap|>eara to lie a de|M)ait alip. (558) I recogniee by account 
numWr. It ia a 9500 depoait to my account aa attorney, 
Irving Anolik, attorney, and aince I know by account 
nuiniter I know it ia in my account, and thia ia the 
depoait alip for 9500, It would have been on or almut 
February 24. I <lon*t know if I depoaited it the aame day 
or not. Hut it would W on or about the 24th day of 
February ’71. 

(i. Do y*ni have the original of the depoait alip? A. I 
do not. 

<i. Did you bM>k for it? A. I hatked for it all over, and 
I jnat don’t have it, but thia ia an exact photoatat, however, 
that I gut from the bank. 
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Q. Now, wa« it on the second occasion of the visit of 
l)oth these two men that yo»i meived this |5(M)? A. That 
is my best recollection. 

Q. Do you recall which of the two men actually paid 
you the money? A. I honestly do not recall. I just do 
not recall. I know I got fSOO. When they left I turned 
it over to my secretary and sjiid, “Deposit tiie |5()0.” 

(>. Did you receive it in cash or check or some other 
form? A. I would say that I received it in check. (659) 
You see, I would deposit, whether it was cash or check. 
Now the reason I say I think it is a check is this: 

It is under the word “check”. My recollection is when 
I do deposit cash, the telier usually makes a line under 
the figure, and that is why I say I would assume that 
would have to 1 m* a check, iMH-ause it is next to the word 
“check” and there is no line iinder the figure. So I have 
to assume it is a check. 

(j. Have you made any effort to retrieve that check? 
A. I made elal)orate efforts and the bank just doesn’t have 

a copy of the check. 

* • * • • 

( 560 ) • * * 

(j. Mr. Anolik, do you kn»)w whether aiter the visit that 
you just descril)ed us Iteing the first visit, your office ever 
heard from .Mr. Hoff again by plione? A. Well, you hamHl 
me 27 for identification, and as I say my recolle< tion would 
not l)e refreshed by it, except that I can say that this is a 
memo from the desk of Ilea Stark, my secretary, and it 
indicates that a call was received from Charlie Hoff and it 
was referred to Mr. Pravda apparently in accordance with 
my instructions that anything on the case would be referred 

. to .Mr. Pravda. 

P I can’t tell you what matter this was, but I would have 

to asstime that it had to do with the Qlasser case 

[ * • • • • 
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(3«1) • • * 

CroHH-exaiiiiuution by Mr. Abrainowitz: 

(i. During tbiH conversation on November 8, 1970, be¬ 
tween Mr. Hoir, anionf? Mr. Hoff, yourself and Mr. Glasser, 
•Mr. (Hasser, yoti said, deniwl the accusation that Mr! 
Klierman lias lieen jriviiiK •‘im money? Is that correct? 
-V. Well, he certainly did, because I would not have pro¬ 
ceeded to even write a letter if it had been otherwise. 

t^. Did he iliscuss with j’ou any allegation by the 
Association that ^Ir. Ulassm* had been giving money to 
the union? A. To the union? 

<2. To the union. A. I don’t recall any such thing. Can 
I see my notes? 

<2. Kure. No, I have nothing whatsoever in rny notes 
and I have no indejiendent recollection of any such thing 
lieing said. 

(562) 

<2. Your answer is no? A. That is right. 

(2. You said, didn’t you, that Mr. Hoff introduced him¬ 
self to you as an old friend of Mr. (llasser’s? Is that cor¬ 
rect? A. .My recollection, Mr. Ahramowitz, is that I in- 
(|uirtKl who ilr. Hoff was. He gave me a business card. 
He said, “I have known the man for many years; I would 
do anything humanly possible to help this man. Anything 
I cun do, I would like to help him.” 

• * * • « 
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i ^ ^ * 

Walter Stuart Stiei., failed as a witneaB, having been 
duly Bworn, teHtifled as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Sabetta: 

Q. What is your present occupation, Mr. Stiel.' A. 
Manufacturing sport furs. 

Q. What is the name of the company with which you are 
associated? A. Fourrures Sport Limited. 


• • • 


(5^8) 

Q. When you first started, were you a union or non¬ 
union plaee of business? A. Non-union. 

Q. Did there come a time when you became a union 

place of business? A. Yes. 

Q. Yes? A. Yes. 

(2. Approximately when that? (569) A. 1964. 

Q. At that time did you also become a member of a 

trade association? A. Yes. 

Q. Which one was that? A. Associated bur Manu¬ 
facturers. 

* * • • * 

Q. In about 1964 or t<o when you became a union 
shop, how many employees did you have at that time? 

^ Q.*How*’long did this firm do business, Walt-Stiel, 
Inc.? A. Until 1971. 

Q. At that time was the firm dissolved? A. Yen. 

Q. How many employees did you have at the time the 
firm came to an end? A. Between eight and ten. 

(570) * * * . * -.r 

Q. Do you know a Victor Lust. A. Yes. 

q! Who is Mr. Lust? A. He was a small onion shop, 

manufacturer. . . u- 

Q. Do yon know how many people wora in his shop. 

A. Ver\’ sRi*?n, either one or two or none. I don’t know. 

Q. Wber- was he located in 1968? A. I think it was 
146 West s(»mewhere—be was across the street. 
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y. He wa« very cloBe to where your shop was located? 
A, He was ou the sauie street. 

y. Did you iu 1967 aud ’68 have any business relation* 
ship with Mr. Lust? (571) A. Yes. 

Q. \Vili you describe for us what that was, generally? 
A. He manufactured garments for us. 

Q. With respect to the work done by Mr. Lust for you, 
did you experience any conflict or difliculty with the 
union? A. Ou one occasion. 

Q. Did the union file a complaint against you’ A. 
Yes. 

y. In fact, they filed several complaints, didn’t they, 
during the period of 1968? A. I remember only one. 

y. \\ hat was the ofl'euse that you were accused of 
having committed? A. The offense was contracting. 

y. Did the business agent or any other agent of this 
union ever show you any documents in connection with 
this matter? A. Yes. 

y. What was that f A. It was *• bill which was written 
out by Lust foi laltor. 

Q. Do you know whether any action was taken against 
Mr. Lust with respect to this same matter? (572) A. I 
heard about it. 

Q. When was that? A. In ’68. 

Q. What part of ’68? A. The latter part of ’68. 

y. When you say, ‘-The latter part”-A. The second 

part of ’68. 

Q. Would it l>e more nearly the last third of 1968, let’s 
say the months of October, Noramler and December, in 
that period? A. Could be October, November. 

y. What action was taken against Mr. Lust? A. He 
was fined. 

Q. How much? A. As far as I know, |750. 

Q. At this time hu .1 the matter of the complaint or 
coinplaints against yotir firm been resolved yet at the 
til. 3 Mr. Lost was fined? A. No, they were still pending. 
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Q. What, if anything, did you do upon hearing of 
Mr. LuBt’H fine of f750? A. Ue tried to settle the matter 
I)eacefully. 

***** 

(573) • * * 

g. When you said you were looking for a way to settle 
it peacefully, did you have in mind by that going before 
the impartial chairman? A. Obviously not. 

(674) 

Q. What did you do in your quest to settle this peace¬ 
fully? A. We tried to approach, we made contact with 
somebody in the union. 

Q. Did you, in fact, talk to a union offleit,! at some 
point about the matter? A. Yes. 

Q. Who was that union official? A. Mr. Gold. 

***** 

Q. Where did you meet Mr. Gold on this occasion that 
you are referring to? (676) A. In the fur market. 

Q. Do you mean in a room or on the street or where? 

A. In the street. 

Q. On the street somewhere? A. Yes. 

Q. And approximately what time of year was this? Do 
you recall, Mr. Stiel? A. It could in the fall of 1968. 

Q. On this occasion will you tell us as l»est you can 
what you said to Mr. Gold and what he said to you? A. 
Well, I said what I said before, if it could l)e settled in a 
l)eaceful manner. 

Q. Did you tell him what it was yon were talking 
about? 

Mr. Rooney: I object. Can we Just have the 
conversation? 

The Court: Overruled. He is trying to get the 
conversation. What was said by you? What was 
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Haid by him. Tell uh to the beKt of your recolleetion. 

The WitiieHH: What wuh said, that is what I 
said, whether it eould be settled in a peaceful man¬ 
ner. 

Q. What is the “it” that you were referring to? A. The 
“it” was the charge. 

(576) 

Q. The compacting charge in your firm? A. Yes. 

Q. What, if anything, did Mr. Gold about this? A. He 
would let me know. 

Q. Did there come a time when you heard again from 
Mr. Gold? A. Yes. 

Q. Approximately how much later in time after this 
first meet? A. A j^eek or two. 

Q. Where did the second meeting take place. A. In 
the fur market. 

Q. Again on the street? A. Yes. 

Q. IVas anyone else present at that time? A. No. 

Q. Was anyone present at the first mating? A. No. 

Q. Between you and Mr. Gold? A. No. 

Q. At the same meeting what, if anything, did Mr. 
Gold say to you ami you to him? A. That we could pay 
1750. 

Q. Who spoke first and who said what? (577) A. I 
certainly didn’t speak first. 

Q. What did Mr. Gold say when you approached him 
or he approached you? What was said by him and w’hat 
did you say in response to him? A. That is all I can 
remember. 

Q. Tell us again, la'cause I didn't hear it myself. Will 
you tell me what Mr. Gold said to you and what you said 
to him on that occasion? A. It costs f760. 

Q. It costs |17.‘»0? A. It would Ik* in that order. I don’t 
remember what he said exactly. 
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Q. But the cost, in sulmtance, was |750 to you? A. Yes. 
Q. What did you say to him? A. Whether we could 
pay that off; we were a small firm; we didn’t have that 
money available. 

Q. What do you mean by paying it off? A. In install¬ 
ments. 

Q. What did he say to that proimsal? A. Yes. 

Q. Did there, in fact, come a time when you paid 
money to Mr. Gold? A. Yes. 

(678) 

Q. And when was that approximately? A. December, 

’ 68 . 

Q. Where did that take place’ A. In my office; in my 
place. 

Q. Somewhere in your business? A. Yes. 

Q. On that occasion how much did you give him? A. 
«350. 

Q. And in what form? A. In United States currency. 

Q. Was anyone else present at that time? A. In the 
office? What do you mean? 

Q. Present in the immediate vicinity of where you 
handed him the money? A. No. 

Q. Now, did there come a later time when you gave 
Mr. Gold additional money? A. We had to save that from 
our wages. 

Q. And when was that? A. The end of January. 

Q. Of the following year? Yes. 

Q. That would l*e 1J>6»? (Witness nods his head.) 

(679) 

Q. You have to say something to the rei»urter. A. Yes. 
Q. The reporter can’t get your head moving. A, Yes. 

Q. And on that occasion how much did you pay him? 
A. The balance. 

Q. And that was how much? A. f400. 

Q. In what form was that paid? A. United States 

currency. 


1 
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Q. I ask you to look at Government’s Exhibit 24 for 
identification and tell us whether you can identify that. 
A. Yes. 

Q. What is it? 

• • • • > 

A. These are numbers. 

(580) * * * 

Q. Is this the document that you made? A. Yes. 

Q. Approximately when did you make it? A. We made 
it before we paid it over, l)efore we made the payment. 

Q. Before you made the first jiayment? A. Yes. 

Q. And you said it contains numbers? A. Yes. 

Q. Numbers of what? A. Serial numbers. 

Q. Serial numbers of what? A. Of the money we paid. 

The Court: Is that in your handwriting? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Q. These are the serial numbers of the moneys you 

(581) paid- 

The Court: Don't explore it any further. 

Mr. Sabetta: I offer it, your Honor. 

Mr. Uooney: No objection. 

The Court: Received in evidence. (Government’s 

flxhibit 24 re<*eived in evidence.) 

Q. Now, Mr. Stiel, there is some writing in here on this 
document in red ink. Do you see that? A. Yes. 
y. Is that your handwriting? A. No. 

Q. Whose handwriting is it? A. It could have been 
the office girl. 

Q. Did you see this letter here? A. Yes. 
y. What does it stand for? A. “G”. 
y. Standing for what? A. It must be to who it was 
■ paid. 

y. Now, there seems to la* or it is page out of a calendar 
marketl March 20, 1909? Is that right? A. That is correct. 


( 
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Q. Where did you get this page from? A. The bank 
aendg the calendars out in December or (582) November. 
And you use it as scrap pai)er. 

Q. Did you take this from the calendar that you had 

around? A. Yes. 

Q. And iKjfore paying the monej 'o Mr. Gold you rec¬ 
orded the numbers of this document’ A. Correct. 

The Court: What are these uumbers? 

The Witness: Serial numbers. 

The Court: Bank serial numbers or automobile 
serial numbers? 

The Witness: I don’t think it is automobile 
serial numbers—what do you call it—United States 
currency numbers. 

The,Court: United States currency serial num¬ 
bers. 

Mr. Sabetta: Your Honor, may I pass this to 
the jury? 

The Court: Yes, (Government’s exhibit in evi-- 
dence given to the jury.) 

/ 

Q. On that first occasion when you hande<l money to 
Mr. Gold it was in the form of cash? Is that right? 
Curiency? A. United States currency is cash, no? 

(583) 

Q. Those numbers on that piece of pai)er, are they 
related to the money you paid to Mr. Gold on that occa¬ 
sion in any way? A. It must be. 

Q. What are they? A. What do you mean, “What 
are they?” 

Mr. Rooney: I object. 

The Court: Just a moment. How long have 
you l>een in this country, Mr. Stiel? 

The Witness: Since '47. 
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Q. You eak the Engliah language very well. 

The WitnesH: I don’t know how you would say 

The Court: You understand what this lawyer 
is asking you? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Court: Now, you answer his questions and 
let’s not have a lot of smart answers. 

y. Mr. Stiel, what I am asking you is this: the num¬ 
bers on this piece of paper that is now being circulated, 
do they in any way relate to the first payment of moneys 
that you gave to Mr. Gold? A. Yes. 

What are they? What is the relationship? A. I 
don’t know what you mean what is the (584) relationship. 

The Court: What are the numbers? 

Q. Where did you get those numbers from, is really 
the question. A. They are the bill numbers. 

y. From the currency that you handed to Mr. Gold? 
A. Yes. 

y. Where did you get the |750 in cash that you gave 
to Mr. Gold on these two occasions? A. We saved it up 
from wages. 

y. When you say “we,” whom are you talking about? 

My partner an<l I. It was a corporation, two partners. 

y. You took this money out of your income? A. Out 
of personal income. 

y. Now, at the time you paid these moneys to Mr. 
Gold, ai>proximately what was the volume of the business 
that your firm was doing? A. Almut $200,000, f250,000. 

y. How many employees did you have? A. Almut 
eight, six to eight. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Stiel, with respect to any and all coui- 
plaints which may have been filed against yonr firm in 
the year 1968 for contracting, did you ever appear before 

(585) the impartial chairman on any one of them? A. 
We did appear. 

Q. In 1968? A. I don’t think in 1968. 

Q. Were you ever fined for any of the complaints filed 
against you for contracting in 1968? A. By the chair¬ 
man? No. 

Q. Was yonr shop ever placed on strike by the union 
in 1968 for any of the contracting complaints filed against 
you? A. No. 

H ^ # # # 

Cross-examination by Mr. Rooney: 

• • • * • 

(586) * • 

Q. So while although there are three contracting com¬ 
plaints, we are talking about the one event with Mr. Lust? 
Isn’t that right? A. The one event where we had a bill. 

• • • • • 

(588) 

Q. With respect to Government’s Exhibit 24, which I 
will show you, that is a list that you prepared of the 
serial numbers on the bills that you gave to Mr. Gold; 
is that right? A. Yea. 

Q. This is money that you paid out; is that right? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Or is it money that you received? A. No. 

Q. You are sure of that? A. Yt«. 

Q. There is no question in your mind about that? A. 

No. 

Q. Is this a practice that you have of writing down 
serious numbers on a sheet of paper when you give on) 
money? A. It’s not a practice. 
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Q. Is this the only time you have ever- A. This 

is the only time. 

(2. Yourn baHicully is a cash business: isn’t that right? 
A. No. 

Q. No? A. No. 

(589) * • * 

(2. How iiiueb were you earning in income in 1969, 
upiuoxiiiiately? A. 10, 15,000. 

(2. On a volume of wliat, 230,000 in 1969? A. It was 
two. 

(2. 200,000. That’s what you reported on your tax 
return, 10,000; is that right? A. I don’t know. You have 
the tax return. 

Q. What is your bt^st recollection? A. Y’ou got the tax 
return. I don’t have it. 

Q. You have no idc'a of what you reported in 1969; is 
that right? A. Could be 15,000. 

Q. Could l)e 15. At that time you had six to eight em¬ 
ployees; is that right? A. Yes. 

Q. What were they earning on the average, approxi¬ 
mately? A. At that time? 8ix, eight. 

(590) 

Q. Thousand dollars? A. Yes. 

***** 

Q. You say you paid this money in two installments to 
Mr. Gold? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that correct? A. Yes. 

(591) 

Q. And the first time you paid him |.350; is that right? 
A. Yes. 

(2. You think that was alsiut when in December of 
1908? A. Towards the end of Dweinljer 1968. 

Q. The end of I)eeemt)er. Around December 21, 1968? 
A. Yes. 

<2. Did you make a bank withdrawal of all this money 
on or about that date? A. No. 
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Q, Where did the f350 come from? A. We had saved 
up from our own wages which we drew, that is for two 

people, not for one. 

Q. I’m sorry, I didn’t hear your answer. 

The Court: Would you read that back, Mr. 

Reporter. 

(Answer read.) 

Q. Who is the other i^i-son? A. My ex-partner. 

Q W'hat is his name? A. Martin Stern. 

Is he still alive? (592) A. He’s aUve, I guess. 

« * * • • 

Q. Before you paid these moneys to Mr. Gold, you 
say you went to your petty cash b<*x; is that right? A. 

No. „ , 

Q. Tell me, where did you get the money? A. 

drew every week—I don’t know at that time—120 or 1150. 

From that money we paid it. 

Q. You saved it up for a number of weeks? A. Yes. 

Q. Is that right? A. That’s correct. 

(). About how’ many weeks did you save up the 350? 
A. Six weeks, eight weeks. 

Q. It could be as long as eight weeks; is that right? 
A. Yes, it could be. 

(593) 

Q. That would take it back to some time in Oetolsu- 
of 1968 when you first had your conversation with Mr. 
Gold; is that right? A. |175, that doesn’t take that long. 
Q. I thought you said it took as long as eight weeks? 

A. It could take eight weeks. 

Q. What is your best estimate? It was your money, 
was it not? A. Six weeks, I don’t know. 

• • • • • 







Waiter Stiel—for the Government—Cross 
(597) * * * 

(i. So you say Mr. (Jold decided or agreed to wait 
about six Aveeks for this |750; is that right? A. Yes. 
He didn’t press us. 

Q. When you first met him, you met him some place 
in the market, right, in the fall of 1968; is that right? 
A. What do you mean by first met him? 

Q. You mentioned a number of meetings and you 
described one nus^ting as your first meeting. Do you 
recall that? (598) A. On that case? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes. 

Q. That was in the fall of ’68? A. Yes. 

(i. Pardon me? A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you meet Mr. Gold at that time? A. 
In the fur market. 

Q. The firm office? A. Not in the office. The first 
time? 

Q. Yes. A. In the street. 

Q. In the street? A. Yes. 

Q. Where in the street? A. Between 29th Street—on 
29th Street or 30th Street. 

Q. Had you telephone<l Mr. Gold and arranged to nie<*t 
him? A. You don’t have to telephone Mr. Gold. He stands 
there every day. 

0. How was it that you met him? A. I went to him. 
(599) 

Q. You did. Where did you meet him? 

Mr. Sabetta: It’s been asked and answered, 
your Honor. He said 29th, 30th Street. 

The Court: He did answer it. 

Q. You had u conversation with him; is that right? 
A. Correct. 

What did you say to him? A. Whether we could 
settle the matter in a iieaceful manner. 
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Q. Anything else you 8aid? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. What did Mr. Gold uay? A. He would let me know. 

Q. Then there was a aecdnd meeting; ia that right? 
A. Yes. 

Q. When did that take place, approximately? />v. A 
week or two later. 

Q. Do you recall where you met Mr. Gold on that 
occasion? A. In the fur market. 

Q. Did you have an appointment with him or did he 
just appear in the oflBce? A. He did not appear in my 
office. 

Q. I’m sorry. Did you lay in the fur market? (fiOO) 
A. Yes. 

Q. Excuse me. Do you recall where in the fur ma*’ket? 
A. On 29th Street, 30th Street. 

Q. Was this in a corner or- A. On a corner. I 

don’t know where. He stands in front of a house or in 
front of a fur building. I don’t know exactly. 

(j. He was just standing out in the street? Yts. 
He stands there every morning. 

Q. You met him in the morning, right? A. Ye«, c.Mild 
1 r‘ in the morning. 

(j. You had another conversation with him; is that 
right? A. Yes. 

y. This takes us into what month, approximately? .Are 
we up to December of 1968 yet? K. No, that was before 
December. 

Q. In November of 1968; is that right? A. It eoiibl 
be OctolR*r, November. I don’t know. 

(j. How much time elapsed between the first meeting 
and the second meeting, approximately? A. Could Ik* six, 
eight weeks. I don’t know. 

Q. What is your best recollection? (601) A. We were 
not pressed for time. 

(j. What is your best recollection, Mr. Stiel, just ap¬ 
proximately? 
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Mr. Mabetta: Which meeting are we talking 
about? 

Mr. Itooiie^’: e are talking about between the 

lli’Ht meeting and Ihe aecond meeting in the fall of 
1968. 

A. IJetween the first and the second? 

Q. Yes. A. I said that before, a week or two. 

Q. A week or two. No longer? A. Between the first 
and the second? 

(i. Yes. A. Yes, I said that before. 

<1 It’». .it the .second meeting that Mr. Gold mentions, 
according to your testimony, |750; is that right? A. 
Correct. 

y. The second inetding is in October or Novemlwr; do 
you recall? A. Tliat I don’t recall. 

Q. But it s at this meeting or after this meeting that 
yon start to save the money; is that right? A. After we 
knew the price. We didn’t save (602) l>eforehand. 

0. You started to save the time after the second inwt- 
< ; with Mr. Gold; is that right? A. Yes. We asked 
'vhether we could pay it oflf. 

(i. The complaint against you and Mr. Lust was fibnl 
in March of 1968, March 29; is that right? I will show 
you Government’s Exhibit 16, if you would like to review 
that. A. Yes. 

Q. During this time from March 29, 1968 up to ()etolH*r 
or NovemlKjr of 1968, did you discuss this complaint with 
Mr. Lust? A. Did I discuss this complalilnt with Mr. 
Lust? 

(i. Yes. A. Possibly. 

(2. Did you discuss this complaint with Mr. Lust? 

Mr. Salwtta: Your Honor, he just answered. 

Mr. Rooney: Possibly is not much of an answer, 

1 am afraid. 
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Mr. Sabetta: It may be his recollection, 

Mr. Rooney: I can probe this. 

The Court: All right. I will allow it. 

A. Can I say something here? I don’t know. 

(603) 

Q. Can you answer the (luestion? Did you discuss this 
complaint with Mr. Lust from the time it was filed, Marcli 
29, 1968, until almut Octolwr or N«vcml»er, six months later, 
1968? A. Did I discuss this complaint? 

Q. Yes. A. No. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Lust that the union had charged 
you with contracting during this period? A. We told him 
the union came up with it, yes. 

Q. You had n conversation with Mr. Lust in which Mr. 
Lust told you that you put him on the h(M)k with the union; 
did he not? A. I put him on the hook with the union? 

Q. Yes. A. I obj«*ct to that question. 

The Court: Ueframe your (piestion. 

Q. Mr. Lust told you that he was charged by the union 
with contracting, di<l he not, in 196S? A. No, Mr. Lust did 
not come to me first. The union came with the bill from 
Mr. Lust, the f8.") bill, and Mr. Lust was a union shop. 

Q. Yes, but he was not a memlier of the Association, 
was he? A. That has nothing to do with it. 

(604) 

Q. Mr. Rtiel, please, was Mr. Lust a member of the 
association to your knowledge? A. Mr. Lust? 

Q. Yes. A. At that time I didn’t even question it. I 
don't know whether he was or he wasn’t. 

Q. Hut you were a member of the asswiation? A. Yes. 

Q. The union has a right, does it not, with an indepen¬ 
dent shoj* which is union but which is n(»t a member of the 
association, to file a contracting complaint against such a 
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Hhop, docH it not? A, Tho union might have the right. I 
do not know. 

Q. The fact of the matter in the union did charge Mr. 
LuHt with contracting, did it not? A. The union charged 
Mr. LuKt with contracting. 

Q. Now, did Sir. Lust com|)lain to you—I withdraw that. 
The union came to you on March li!», 1968, and charged you 
witli contracting, inn’t that right? A. The union came with 
the hill for Mr. Liiat for labor and charged uh with con¬ 
tracting, correct. 

Q. The union found Sir. LuNt'a name in your books? 
A. No, the union found our book in .Mr. Lust's—(605) our 
name in Mr. Lust's book. 

Q. And Mr. Lust blamed you for that, did he not? A. 
He blamed me for that? 

(). Yes. A. Why should he blame me for it? 

Q. Did he? A. lie was a union shop and we were a 
union sho|). Why should he blame me? 

Q. Hecause he was charged with a vifdation by the 
union. A. Hecause he wrote down the labor on the bill. 
That's why he was charged. 

Q. He blamed you for it? A. Why should he blame me? 
ti. Did he blame you f«»r it, .Mr. Stiel? A. He did not. 
Q. You at one time said that Mr. Lust—withdrawn! 
You were interviewed by a detective, a New York City de¬ 
tective in this case, were y<ju not? .\. Was he a detective? 

I don't know. I was interviewed by somelKxly. I don't 
know whether he was a detective. 

Q. Detective Civitano, were you interviewed by him? 
A. It was an otllcial ol tlu‘ l.niteil States Clovernment I 
•lon't know if it was a detective or not. 

(606) 

Q. You told Detective Civitano that .Mr. Lust was lined 
11,500, did you not? A. I might have said that, yes. 

(i. Did you say it or didn't you say it? A. I don’t 
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know whether I said it or I didn’t say it, but I could have 
said it. 

Q. Now, you say he was fined |750, is that your testi¬ 
mony? A. Now I say it, yes, because now—at that time 
I didn’t recollect any more how much it was exactly. 

Q. You told him $1,500 at that time, did you not? A. I 
might have told him, but I did not check Mr. Lust’s fine. 

I didn’t che< k his books any more. 

Q. You also told Detective t'ivituno that you were fined 
|i3,000 by the union? A. 1 did not say that. 

Q. No? A. No. 

Mr. Rooney: Let the rword reflect I am showing 
the witness Government Exhibit for identification 
3.'523 and asking the witness to examine this docu¬ 
ment 

The Witness: What I said was- 

Q. Excuse me, Mr. Htiel. Kee if it refn*Hh<*s your re¬ 
collection. (607) A. That was a misunderstanding. 

Q. Please bsik at the do<*ument. A. I know what I said. 
Q. You don’t want to look at the doeuinept?.» A. I said 
we could have beiui finwl f:$,000. How could I say I was 
fined ft,000? It doesn’t make any sense. 

Q. Will you look at this dwuuient and see if it refreshes 

your recollection? 

Mr. SalM'tta: He hasn’t indicated he has any 
faiiure of riHollection. He said he never said that. 

The (’ourt: If you are showing it to him to re¬ 
fresh his recollection, objection sustained. 

A. I did not say it. 

The Court: .lust a moment. 

The Witness: How could I say it? 
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The Court: JuKt a moment. 

Mr. Kooney: That’s fine. Thunk you, your 
Honor. 

The Witnt*«s: I know exactly wliat I said. 

The Court: Mr. Ktiel, please, just a moment. 
Hand it hack, please. All right. 

Q. It is your testimony that you did not tell Detective 
Civitano that you were fined |3,0()0, is that right? A. No, 
I did not. 

(608) 

Q. No doubt in your mind about that? A. No doubt in 
my mind. 

***** 

(611) * * * 

Q. Now, during this interview this investigator ask(*d 
you certain questions and you gave him certain answers? 
A. Not the patrolman. 

Q. This man asked yoti certain questions and you gave 
him certain answers, correct? A. Yes. 

Q. My question is in this conversation with this man, 
did you tell him that Mr. (lobl uiqtrouched y«)u and that 
you told him, Mr. (lold, that you would pay |500 to him? 
A. I did not. 

Q. You didn't tell this investigator thu;. you said (612) 
you would pay Mr. Gold f.lOO? A. No. 

Q. Is that right? A. No. 

Q. No doubt in your mind alsmt that? A. No doubt in 
my mind. 

Q. Hefore you paid this money, you copied the serial 
numbers down, is that right? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever <lone this before? A. No. 

Q. This was money that was going out, is that right? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Why did yon copy the serial numbers down; what 
was the reason for that? A. Bo you don’t call me a liar. 
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Q. How could anybody ever truce these serial numbers? 

Mr. Rabettu: Object to that question, j’our 
Honor. 

Q. Do you know’? A. That’s none of my business. 

The Court; Go ahead. 

Q. How could anylxMly ever trace these? 

Mr. Rabetta: Objection. 

(613) 

A. What do you want from me? 

The Court: Xo, I will allow it. 

Q. Pardon me? A. Whul do you want from me? I 
should trace them for you? 

Q. An answer, please. What were you thinking of when 
you w’rote these numbers down on this paper. Government 
Exhibit 24? 

Mr. Rnbetta: I object to the operation of the 
witness’ mind. I object to this on the ground it calls 
for the operation of the w’itness’ mind. 

Mr. Rooney: He wrote it down. 

The (’ourt: I will allow the question. I will 
allow it. What did you have in mind when you 
wrote those numbers down? 

The Witness: That I have a record in case my 
partner w’ould ever hold against me, that I have the 
recortl of it and I don’t know who gave me away in 
this investigation. It might have been him. 
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(i- Hut what iiKp would thp sorial nurnhprH he to you? 
A. That’H niy jtroof that they weren’t put in my pocket. 

Q. I’r(.of of what? (614) A. Proof of what? 

Q. Kipht. A. That I gave it to him. 

Mr. Hooney: Could I have tlie la.st (pjcation and 
answer read. (Kmu-d read.) 

The WitiKws: I said something about “my poc¬ 
ket.” 

The Court: That was in the preceding answer 
I think. 

(2. You coi)ied tliese serial numbers down so that if 
your partner raised any <)uesM')n, you could show this docu¬ 
ment to him, is that right? A. That is right. 

Q. Did you partner ever raise any question? A Did 
he? 

g. Yes. 

The Court: lie says, did he? 

g. Did he? A. Maybe he tuiiu?d it into the United 
States. 


The Court: Did he ever raise any question to 
you, Mr. Htiel? 

The Witness: Did he raise any questions to me? 

g. About what happened to the money. A. No 
(615) 

(2. It is your testimony that half of this money was 
his, isn’t that right? A. If what? 

H. Half uf the |350 was your partner’s money. A. Half 
of it was, yes. 

g. And y«»u think that by writing the serial numbers 
down that was proof that you paid this money out to 
Homeb<tdy for y(»ur i»urtner, is that right? A. Correct. 
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Q. Can you answer my (juestion as to how this would be 
proof of that? 

Mr. Rabetta: I object to that. 

The Court: I sustain the objection. Go ahead. 

Q. In November of 1908 did you speak to Mr. Lust almut 
the contracting violation that was levle<l against him by the 
union? A. I might. 

Q. What is your best recollection; did you or didn t 
yOu? A. I think Mr. Lust called me and told me that the 
union approached him and if he does not pay his fine 
within 24 hours, they close him up. 

Q. His fine was |750, isn’t that correct? A. As I under¬ 
stand now, yes. 

(616) 

Q. Isn't it a fact that Mr. Lust told you that he held 
you responsible for that f7."0 fine that he had to pay the 
union? A. No, no, it wouldn’t make any sense either. 

Q. No? A. No. 

Q. That is not a fact, is it? A. No. It doesn’t give jive 
either. 

Q. The numbers just happen to jive, though, is that 
right, the r.’iO? A. Maybe that could be. 

Q. Is there any doubt almut that? A. I didn’t fine Mr. 

Lust |760. 

The Court: Move along. 

g. Mr. Lust was finwl before you paid this money to 
Mr. Gold, is that right? A. Correct. 

Q. And he was fined, I think, on November Ifith of 
1968, is that right? A. You have the documents; I don’t. 

Q. You say he was fined in Noveml)er of 1968? A. It 

could be, yes. 
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Q. Pardon me? A. It could t)e. I don’t know. You 
have the docunienlH (617) of when he waa lined. 

Q. I thought you just mentioned November of ’68. A. 
It could be. I don’t know whether it was November or 
October. 

Q. But about that time you had a conversation with 
Mr. Lust, didn’t you? A. Yes. 

(.1 In November of 1668, yes? A. When he was fined, 
he told me. 

Q. That was around November of ’68? 

The Court: Just a moment. You have testiflefl 
that it was in the latter part of 1968 that you under- 
Ht(WKl that Mr. Lust was fined f760? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Court: Now, are you able to fix the date 
more spei ifically as being November of ’68? 

The Witness: No, I am not in a position to do 
that correctly because these documents are black and 
white and I can’t remember. I had nothing to do 
with it. I didn’t have nothing to do with Mr. Lust’s 
fine. 

g. When do you think you spoke to Mr. Lust about the 
♦750 he had to pay, about when? A. Before I approached 
Mr. Gold. 

g. You are sure of that? (618) A. That’s for sure. 

g. So, when you ajtproached Mr. Gold, you knew that 
Mr. Lust had to pay 1750? A. That’s right. 

Q. If you had l»een fined by the union, that would have 
Iteen your fine, is that your testimony? Is that your testi¬ 
mony, Mr. Stiel? A. Yes—if I was fined- 

(i- By the union, you would have had to pay |750, is 
that right? A. By the union? 

g. For your fine. A. Or by the impartial chairman? 
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Q. The impartial chairman. A. I would have to pay 
maybe five or six times more. 

Q. More? A. That’s where the f3,000 came in. 

Q. So now yon do r(*mend)er telling the detective f.3,000, 
is that yonr testimony? A. No. I do remember exactly 
what I said. 

Q. To the detective? A. I didn’t say to the detective 
that I was fined !f:i,000. I said to the detective I could have 
been fined $3,000. 

( 619 ) . . 

Q. Mr. Lust i)aid $7r»0 to the union, that’s clear, is it 
not, for this violation? A. That’s on rt*cord, I think, yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Lust tell you that he wanteil you to pay his 
fine of $750? A. No. 

Q. No? A. No. 

Q. lly the way, you considerwl this contracting violation 
to lie a mere technicality, did you not, back in March of ’68.^ 
A. Precisely. 

(621) * • * 

Q. Now, in December of ’68 the son of Mr. Gold pur¬ 
chased a coat from you, did he not? A. lie purchased 
a coat? 

(i. Mr. Gold’s son? A. No, it was a daughter. 

Q. The daughter purchased a coat? Two coats? for- 
rect? A. Yes. 

(2. And what kind of coats were they? A. Two fun 
coats. 

(622) 

Q. To what? A. Fun fur coats. 

(2. Two rabbit coats? A. In that order. I don’t know. 

(2. How much did they cost approximately? A. Alsuit 
$200 each. 

Q. $200 apiece? A. 200, a hundred and fifty. I don’t 
remember. Wholesale or retail? 

C2. How much did yon charge for them? A. How 
much I charged for them? 
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Q. For the two coats at that time approximately? A. 
Nothing. 

(i. Voti were giving away coats? A. I was giving away 
coats.' \oii could tlgiire it that way, maybe, yes. 

The Court: Now, just give straight, candid, 
simple answers, please. 

<i. How much were these two coiits worth at this time 
approximately? A. To me? 

Q. Yes. A. Peace. 

t^. P^xcuse me? I'eace? How much apiece were (62.‘{) 
they worth in dollar signs? What was the dollar value 
approximately? A. 200, 250 dollars. 

(j. Apiece? A. Probably wholesale, together. 

Q. The two of them were worth to you f2.50? A. Yes. 
(2. And you say that these coats were not paid for? 
Is that right? Is that your testimony? A. I did not 
chai-ge for it. 

Q. And you were not paid for them? A. No. 

Q. When were you first interviewed by anybody in tin* 
tjoverniiient in connection with these facts we have b><‘ii 
discussing in this case approximately? 

Mr. Sabetta: Anybody. 

t^. Anybody in the jtrosecution. 

Mr. Babetta: Including the State Police. 

A. 1973. 

ii. Is that p’ebrnarj’, 1973? A. Yes. 

And were those men from the Lalmr Deiiartment ? 
A. That is what he said. 

Q. That first interviewed you? (624) A. Right. 

(j. Where were you interviewed on the first occasion? 
A. In my showroom. 
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Q, Two men came in to see you? A. Two men, yes. 

Q. What did they say? A. You are in a lot of trouble, 
y. Did they tell you you were in a lot of income tax 
trouble? A. No, I had nothing to fear on that. 

Q. Pardon me? A. No, I had nothing to fear on that. 
Q. Nothing to fear? In 1970 you reported income of 
15200 on your tax return? A. In 1970? 

Q. Is that right? Yes or no, please? 1970? A. No, 
we paid it through the corporation, I think. 

Q. W'hat income did you report? Income? 

The Court: Are you talking about him as an 
individual? 

Mr. Rooney: As an individual, yes, your Honor. 
The Witness: Ut me see the file, please. 


(625) 

The Court: He asked to see the file. 

Mr. Rooney: Certainly. May this be marked as 
our next exhibit for identification. 

(Defendants’ Exhibit K was marked for iden¬ 
tification. ) 

Mr. Rooney: May the record refiect that I am 
showing Mr. Stiel Defendants’ Exhibit K for iden¬ 
tification. 

The Court: That is what year? 

Mr. Rooney: 1970. 

A. Yes, we went out of business and we paid it—I don’t 
know. 

Q. What did you report for income on your 1970 tax 
return, Mr. Stiel, please? A. Total income? |14,000. 

Q. Directing your attention to the first full page, or 
l)age 3 of the exhibit, wilt you examine that page, please? 
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What income from wagea did you report for 1970 on your 
income tax return? A. From wages? 

(i. Yes. A. It says here f5205. 

Q. f520r)? (626) A. Yes, wages. We drew very little. 
(2. How about 1969? Do you recall what you reported 
in that year? A. Show me. 

(Defendants’ Exhibit L was marked for iden¬ 
tification.) 

Mr. Kooney: Let the record refiect that I am 
showing Mr. Stiel Defendants’ Exhibit L for iden¬ 
tification and asking him to examine it. 

A. f15,000? Is that correct? 

H. At this time you had about how many employees? 
A. When? 

Q. In 1969. A. In 196H-69, about eight to ten. 

• • • • • 

(629) * * • 

Itedirect Examination by Mr. Sabetta: 

Q. Mr. Stiel, do you know where your ex-partner, Mr. 
Stern, now lives? A. In Europe. 

(649) * • • 

Daniel B. (Ikossman, calk'd as a witness by the Gov¬ 
ernment, being fli-st duly sworn, testified as follows: 

The Court: Proceed. 

Mr. Sabetta: Thank you, your Honor. 

Direct Examination by Mr. Sabetta: 

• • • • • 

Q. How are you employed? A. I am employed by 
Bichton International as executive assistant to the presi¬ 
dent of the company. 
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Q. What kind of businosH is Richton International in? 
A. It owns a number of fashion and production companies 
as well as one retail company. 

Q. I am going to ask you if you can to keej) your 
voice up so that everyone in the courtroom can hear you. 
How’ long have you held this particular position? A. 
Since the sale of the company that I was the head of, 
Dan Grossman, to Richton International, which was on 
Decemlier 9th of this past year, 1973. 

Q. What was the businc^ss of the company that yon 
sold? A. Wholesale fur business? 

• • • • * 

(655) * • • 

(j. I am talking from 1953 through the succeeding 
years? Would you tell me what comi)anies you became 
involved with? What those companies did? A. Starting 
in ’53 or thereabouts we hud Harry & Dan Grossman 
Furs, Inc. 

Starting around—1 don’t know what year, but some 
place in this period we started having a lot of pressure 
from the union to form a union shop to produce the mi*r- 
chandise that w’e were ginng out to contractors. There 
was a great amount of fighting back and forth. We were 
struck, we were picketed; there was a stench lK)mb, a 
stink bomb was throw in the place at one time. We went 
down to the District Attorney at one time- 

(656) 

Mr. Rooney: 1 object. 

The Court: Why don’t you skip through this 
and move on to the development. 

(j. Describe what happened? Did you become union¬ 
ized? A. We ended up making a contract with the union 
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to form a union Hhop and a company to employ—I don’t 
remember (he exact amount of people—but a fur shop 
that centered around the operators, those people who 
operate the sewinj' machines. 

The Court: That would be about what year? 

The Witness: Tliat was around lOrd). And we 
enteixsl into an uf'reement to form this union shop 
and/or company and to employ about four or six— 
I don’t remember which—operators, which would 
have entailed a shop of about eight or ten people. 
Either then or soon thereafter we started to do 
that. 

Getting back to the chronology' of companies, 
the company that was formed was called II & D 
Grossman Corp. Originally, I believe, to the best 
of my recollwtion, we bad an independent contract 
with the union under II & I) Grossman Corp. It 
was the only contract that we had with the union. 


(657) 


Then we joined (he United Association and we 
remained members for that 1 don’t know how many 
years, two, three or four or live years. Then we 
jointsi the Associated Fur Manufacturers. 

The Court: About what year? 

The Witness: 1 would say about 1964, I believe. 
I think that takes us up to the time I kept the 
com])anies but sold the going business to Hichton 
International. Does that answer the (luestion? 

Q. Yes. Ix*t me ask you a few others. Now, when you 
iK'canie a union shop, you say you formed another com¬ 
pany? Is that correct? A. Yes. 

tj. A wholly distinct corp*»ration? A. Right. 
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Q. Did it have separate business premises from the one 
that had already been formed, the Dairy & Dan Oross- 
man? A. No, the other company ostensibly was formed 
as a manufacturing company, as anion manufacturing 
company, and the main company ihat we had, Harry & 
Dan Grossman Furs, Inc., remained a jobbing company. 
8o we had these two corporations on the same premises, 
the majority of business being done with non union shops 
or with contractors, or both, through Uarry & Dan Gross- 
man Furs, Inc. (658) A small amount of business being 
done was produced by U & D Grossman Corp., which was 
a corporation that had a contract with the union and had 
a union shop. 

Q. When you say the union, which union do you refer 
to? A. I have a blank. 

Q. If I 8ugg(*8t to you the name of the Furriers Joint 
Council? A. Yes, that is the name of the union, right. 

G. Do you know a Mr. George Stofsky? A. Yes. 

• • • • • 

(660) * * * 

(j. What was tin* nature of H & D Grossman? What 
was the business? A. I don't understand the word “na¬ 
ture’’? 

Q. What garments «lid it make and deal in? \. H & D 
Grossman were basically mink manufacturers, and we manu- 
factureil a small amount of mink coats on the premises 
and sold them to stores. 

Q. About the time you bwame a union shop or during 
the ojK'ration of that first year do you recall the ajiprox- 
imate volume done by that firm? A. I presume that based 
on a prisluetion of approximately four coats a week, the 
maximum f2000 a coat, a .50-week production maximum, I 
would say would be about flirdl.OOO, possibly. 

Q. What alM)ut the nature or type of garments manu¬ 
factured by Harry & Dun Grossman? A. Harry & Dan 
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OioHHninn net only iiinnnfactiiml, ((5fil) but they jobbed 
alHo, bat at leant ob per cent of our volume wuh done in 
contracting, nianufa<-turin>: ttarinentn through Hurry & Uan 
UroNHinun througli contructorH. 


(«64) • * * 

(i. All. (Jros.nman, wlial governed tlie relatioimhip be¬ 
tween your linn and your union employeeH, that in, we 
are talking about Ji & J) (IroHNiiian? A. II & D (JroKHuian? 
It was governed by the contract with the AnHociated Fur- 
riern, with the Furriers Joint Council. 


(665) * * * 

Q. Now, Mr. (IrosHinan, directing yourself to the period 
of about 15)60 through 11)71 and with respect to the two 
firms you descrilK-d, H & j) (Jrossman, which was (666) 
the union shois and Harry & Dan (Irossman, which was 
the non union enterprise, tell the Court and the jury what 
percentage of the total business done so far as you were 
coneernnl was done by each of those two concenis for 
eacli year? Do I make myself clear? A. Yes. 


Mr. Itooney: i will have to object as to form. 
The ( ourt: Head the ijuestion. 

(Question read.) 

The Court: Dverruled. 


A. The great majority of the business that we did was 
done through Hurry & Dun (Irossman Furs, Inc., which 
was ba.sed on contracting, manufacturing of mink with 
either union or non-union eontraetors off the premises. 

(j. Cun you give us your lM*st estimate or recollection 
as to the particular percentage done by the non-union 
shop? \. Dejiending on how much jobbing we did, it was 
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over 50 per cent every year, maybe 60 or 70 per cent of 
the business. 

***** 

(667) * * * 

Q. For the peri(»(l of *60 throufjli '64 with respect to 
the issue of contracting, did your tirm have any friction 
with the union on that score? A. \es, tliat is wliat I started 
to deHcril>e before, we luul a l(»t of pressure from the union. 
We were in violation of the contract. We were constantly 
pressed to produce more merchandl.se in the union shop 
that was on the premises, and—I don’t know, it’s a long 
time ago—but there were a couple of strikes, i)eople stopped 
from coming in tha place. 

We appeared before the arbitrator on many occasions. 
In fact, a few times I appeared before the ariiitrator and 
brought along a court stenographer with me, at which time 
the arbitration was canceled until we get a i-uling from 
the union on it. We were lined 4000 some-odd dollars—I 
don’t (668) remember the exact amount. That lakes me 
through around 1965. 

Q. Now, from ’64 or ’5 through 1970 did your relation¬ 
ship with the union with respect to the issue of contracting 
change in any way? A. Yes. In or around 1964 after we 
were fined- 

Q. Mr. (irossman, I am sorry to interrupt you, but I 
want to W sure you answer only tlie (luestion I ask you. 
A. Will you repeat the question, then? 

Q. For the iteriod from about '64 and ’65 through ’70 
did your relationsbii) with tiie union change with respect 
to the union contract? iJid the treatment by the union 
with regard to your firm change in any way? A. Yes. 
***** 

Q. From al»out 1965 througli the end of 1969 is the 
period 1 am interested in. (bt*9) brom 6i> thiough the 
end of 1969 we had very little i)roblems with the union. 
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I think thore were one (»r two minor eoinplaints that were 
lodged, hut one wan dropix^d, to the Ijeat of my recollection, 
and I l>elieve we paid a .Ifino line on one through the end 
of to tlie heat of my recollection. Hut I don’t believe 
that we hud any NeriouN harasument of any kind. 

if. Now, at the end of or the year of IhG!) what was 
the appro.ximate volume of husiness done l»y the non-union 
firm which you operated’/ A. 1 would he willing to guess 
that the appro.vimute volume of husiness hy the non-union 
firms was around ?2 million. 

Q. What about the union slu.p? A. In the union shop 
we also latught leadymade garments from union manufac¬ 
turers, so that was ahso comhined in the 11 & D Grossman. 
So that is why I am us vague as I am about the figure of 
around 2 million. AV’hat was produced in the union factory 
consistwl of no more than f;{r»0,000. 

(i. And the total volume, taking both firms together 
would have been about? A. About 2,700,000. 

Q. And so 2 million of that is attributable to (070) the 
non-union shoj*? A. Around that figure, to the best of my 
recollection. 

Q. How many emfdoye(‘s did you have in the union 
shoi> at that time? A. In l!»ti0 I don’t believe we had more 
than about ten, eight or ten employees, maybe twelve. I 
don’t know. 

The Court: That is in which shop? 

Mr. Sabetta: In the union shop, your Honor. 

Q. Directing your attention to the early part of 1970 
now, did you have occasion to meet and talk to Mr. George 
Stofsky/ A. Yes, I called George Stofsky in the early part 
of 1!»70 and I told him I wanted to meet him for lunch, 
and he said all right, and either in that conversation or 
else in a callliat k—I don’t remember which—we made ar- 
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rangemeutH to meet at Cliarlen’ Restaurant on Sixth Ave¬ 
nue around 11th Street. At that time I told George Stof- 
sky that I had been paying a man named Harry Koch- 

Mr. Abramowitz: Your Honor, I am going to 
object. 

The Court: Overruled. 

A. (Continuing) At that time I told George Stofsky 
(671) I had been paying a man named Harry Koch about 
112,000 a yt*ar for a number of years and I hud been get¬ 
ting along pretty well and it w(tuld shake my business up 
badly if I started having problems with my i)roduction 
right now. I told him that—1 don’t know how exactly in 
general the conversation went. 

Mr. Rooney: I object about in general. I would 
like to know what he said. 

The Court : Sustained. 

y. Tell us in substance what you said and what you 
saitl and what Mr. Stofsky said, as Ijest you cun recall? 
A. I was trying to be careful. 

Mr. Rooney: I object. 

y. Let’s take it this way—you arranged to meet at 
Charles’ Restaurant? A. Yt*. 

y. And yt)U bad that meeting shortly after you set it 
up by phone? A. Yes. 

y. And when you arrived, presumably you sat down. 
Did you order anything to eat? A. I think I arrived first. 
I don’t remember. I flon’t remember. We hud lunch. We 
ordered lunch after we were there. 


I 
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(685) * * * 

.Mr. (IroMsnian, »lo .you know a man nainod Harry 
Ivoch? .\. Yos, I knew a man named Harry Koch. 

<i. Ih he still alive? A. \o, sir. 

Q. .Vpproximately when did he die? A. In the l)eiiinninc 
of 1970. 

Q. .Vffer he died, did yon have occasion to speak to 
(h'or^'e Wtofsky? A. Yes, I did. Shortly thereafter I callwl 
^i(*f»i"jfe Rtofsky and asked him if he would metd me for 
lunch. \Ve arranged to meet for lunches at t’harles’ Res¬ 
taurant on Si.vth Avenue, around 11th Street. At this 
Inneh I told Mr. Stofsky that I had been payinj; Harry 
Koch a thousand dollars a month, ¥12,000 a year, over a 
jiei’iorl of years, and that I had not had any union problems 
and that I was perfectly williiif; to continue to pay ¥12,000 
a year and that I not only was willipK to pay it, hut I was 
an.xiouH to pay it to prevent any disruption of my business 
with nnion j)rohlenis. 

(leor^e Stofsky at that time started to talk about Harry 
Koeb. Ho said that- 

( 686 ) 


Mr. Roon«‘y: 1 object, unless it’s the conversa¬ 

tion, .vour Honor. 

The t'ourt: .Inst a minnte. Overruled. 

He said that he bad fione to Harry Koch’s funeral 
and at the time that be was at Harry Koch’s funeral he 
was wondering' whf> was in the casket, since in the eulopy 
Harry Koch was enlopized supposed as a decent puy and 
be said that he was the last of a certain type of breefl of a 
dyinp panpster. He spoke about Koeb, about tiu*- 

.Mr. |{(Mtney: I object, your Honor, to any almuts. 
I would like the conversation, please. 

The Court: Sustaineil. 
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(i. Try to tell 118 in H'il»8tuiic<* what Mr. Htofwky nald. 
A. To the l)est of niy ineniory now, that was about what 
Mr. Htofsky Kaid. .Mr. Stofsky assured me not to worry 
and he told me that he would Ik‘ iii toucli with me. 

(i. During this eonverHation, was the name David Kos- 
ter ever mentiomsl? A. Yes. At either this meetin}? or 
at a later meetinfj .Mr. Stofsky asked me what 1 thought 
of David Koster. At the time I told him that I thoujiht 
that David Koster was a decent };uy, but he was sort of 
like a ((587) kid and he was irresponsible. Mr. Stofsky 
lau>,died ami I nodded affirmation. .\t that time he asked 
me if 1 would try to {rive David Koster more work, mean- 
in{: contracting. I told him that I had had problems in 
the i»ast with- 

The ('ourt: I am going to sustain an objection to 
this portion. Move to the next. 

(2. When was the next time' you heard fnuu any official 
of the union? .\i)j»roximately. A Kither a few weeks or a 
month six weeks later—I <lon’t remember the exact 
timing of it—A1 (bdd <ame up to my place, either by call¬ 
ing me first or t'lse by j\ist stopping up to my place. The 
gist <»f his conversation went “Look, we know what you 
have been doing all this time. We know who give out 
work to. Y<ni don't think you have been getting by with 
us on the arm. You know, this money went in various 
directhms.” 

I said, “.\ll right, what is the figure, if I can assume 
that y<»u are sjM'aking with authority besides for yourself 
alone?’’ 

He said, “The figure is ir),000.” 

I said, “No, I’m sorry, that isn’t the figure,” 

((IHH) 

Then he laughed and he sjiid, “The figure is 12,000.’’ 

I said, “Okay, that’s the figure.” 
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I said, “Tliorc in Ktill sonietliiiiK that I can’t enter into 
\vitli(»ii( having Home kind of asHuiance that yon are not 
jiiHt Hiteakinjj for yourself. 

“Well." he Ha id. “there is no way of doiiifj that.’’ 

I said, “How ahoiit a jdiom* cull in ronnd-ahont terms 
that would {five me some kind of assurance?" So, I ladieve 
at that time he said, “I will let you know.’’ 

Mr. Kooiiey: I object. 

The (,'ourt; Sustained. 

<i. What's your best recollection, .Mr. tJrossman? A. My 
best recollection was that after that 1 either called (leorge 
Stofsky or (Seor^ie Stofsky called me and he said, “Yon can 

alonn with whatever—in suitstance, he said, “You can 
fto aloiif,' with whatever Al (told tells you and you were 
I)erfe<-tly rinht in askiiif; for me to confirm.’’ 

<2. Now, at this first meetin^r with Gold, did you have 
occasion to discuss (he imsle of payment if the arrange¬ 
ment was confirmed? A. Yes. At either this meeting or 
at a later ineeting—I'm almost sure it was at this meet- 

ing- 

(689) 


The Court: This would be about when? 

The Witness: 1 his would be in the l)eginning 
of 19(((, arouml tiie montli of—in or around the 
month of .March. .V. I said that_ ^;12,90() was a lot 
of money to—a lot of cash to raise at one time and 
I asked him I could sju-ead it out over about throe 
or four payments. .\t that time he sjiid no. He 
said it would be too dangerous (o handle it that 
way. He said there are fellows who give it to us 
once a year and they get it over with. I said, “W’ell, 
the best I could possibly do would be to give it to 
you twice a year.’’ 
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We then (liscHHKed how we conld go about the 
payinentH without arouKing any KUKpicion. We were 
trying to determine a meeting place and I Huggeatwl 
to Gold that the most logical place would be for 
him to come up to my office and get the money. 
He said that since he wasn’t my business agent it 
would be difficult, so together we arrived at a 
method of him pretending to come up following a 
contractor into the place or on the suspicion of 
somelKxly coming into the place with a box and he 
ran into the place, l<M)ked around and asked whether 
anyltody had come into the showroom or office and 
I said no, but you are welcome to look around. 
(0!10) I then met him in the small showroom and 
gave him ftiOOO in an envelope, which I believe was 
in flOO bills. 

(i. Ap)»roximately in what month of 11170 was this 
payment to Mr. Gold made? A. In or around April of 
1070. 

Q. Did you ever inipiire whether payments could be 
made through someeme other than a union official? A. Yes. 
I aske<l Mr. Gold at that same meeting whetlier it would 
l»e is)ssible for me to pay somelsHly else instead of paying 
the union official and he said, “If you want to pay double,” 
which ended the conversation. 

(i. When you say t<» your place—you have l)een refer¬ 
ring to your place, do you mean your business residence 
or your home residence or what? A. Business. 

Q. That was hH-attsl where? A. At Jill.'! Seventh Avenue. 

Q. That's here in Manhattan? A. Yes. 

(i. Were there any other payments in 1970 apart from 
this one in April of 1970? A. Yes. Later in the year, in 
or around SeptemlK‘r, either by a call from Gold to myself 
or from (091) myself to Gold. I believe it was from 
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him to me. 1 dou’t lemember having hia phone number 
at that time. We anaugetl for Air. Gold to meet me at 
i'agger’H Keatauiunt on 85lh Street and Lexington Ave¬ 
nue. 1 met him at the bur of Vagger’a Iteataurant at 85th 
Street and Lexington Avenue and we talked for a few 

minutea and he naked whether 1 had been huvine anv 
trouble. ^ 

lie told me to get in touch with him if 1 waa, to try to 
be careful, and at that time 1 gave him <iG00U in caah and 
1 believe again it waa in flOU billa. 

Mr. Kooney: 1 didn’t catch the laat part of the 
unawer. 

The Witneaa; I aaid 1 believe again it waa in 
flOU billa. 

y. Waa it imckuged in any way when you handed him 
thia money in Septemlier !5»72? A. I don’t remember 
exactly, but I’m aure it waa in an enveloi»e—to the beat of 
my recollection it waa in a bank envelojie of aome kind or 
a money envelojie of aome kind. 

Mr. llooney: I’urdon me? 

The Witneaa: Or a money envelope of aome 
kind. 

il Mr. (Jroaaniun, were your lirma’ or were any of your 
lirma giving out work, that ia contracting during (G9‘*) 
1970? A. Yea. 

y. Ajiiiroxiinalely how many contractora ilid your firm 
make uae of that year? A. I’d aay that we proliably made 
uae of about 15 contractora, and of the 15 there w-ere aix 
or aeven who pnaluctHl the great majority of the work. 

(1. Xow, wliat are the namea of aome of thoae con¬ 
tractora yon iiae.1 in 1970? A. William I*onlia, .James 
Poulia, Sotirioa Trios, Demetrioa iH-laivitia, Tajil Manuel 
Koater—theae are aome of them. * 
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Q. How niucli of yonr total voliimo for 1070 was attri- 
hutaltlc to iiiunufaoturinj' by thcae contractors outside 
of your shop? A. Over 00 per cent. 

(2. How much was actually manufactured approximately 
hy your union h1u>p o|K*rution? A. IM say around 400,000, 
which would la* alamt—a little less than 20 i)er cent. 

Q. AVhat is the other 20 per cent of your volume attri¬ 
butable to? A. It would Im* job merchandise from union 
shops. 

Q. How much volume did you in fact <lo that year? 
(603) A. Around 2,600,000. 

Q. Mr. Grossman, I show you Government’s Exhibit 
37 and 38 f<»r identiOcation and I ask you if you can 
identify them, bepnnini; with 37. A. Yea. 37 is the pur¬ 
chase journal for 1071. 

The Court: Of? 

0. Of wh* firm; what company? .\. The purchase 
journal for .^un Grossman Fur, Division of Kichto>i Iiiter- 
natiimal. 

Q. When you say imrchase journal, what does that 
mean? A. A purchase journal—this would indicate any- 
thiiif; that we have purchased from anylM)dy, anythin}; that 
we have brou};ht from nnylK)dy. This would list anythin}; 
that we have bou};lit from anybody. It lists };nrments, 
skins, silkin};, cleaniii};, ironiti};, tinisliiii}; and so f<»rth. 

Q. What is 38 for identiOcation? A. 38 is the cash- 
lM>ok and purcliase journal for the year 1070. 

(j. Of what linn? A. Dan Grossman Corporation. 

1604) 

(j. Now, W(»uld either of these IsMiks, or lK)th of them, 
refle«-t in any way the payment of moneys to <-ontractors 
f(tr 1070 and 1071, the years 1070 and 1071? A. Yes, the 
purchase journal would retl<«'t payment of nuuiey to con¬ 
tractors. Contractors l)ille«l us fur garments, rather than 
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for labor. \Vc tlion atlacht-d the labor tslipH. The actual 
work (lone btr ttie ;;ariiientH would be reflected in there 
under |»urchases un ;;ariiientK from contractors. 

Q. ^ow, do, in fact, these books reflect paymentH to 
any of the jieople iiieiitioiied earlier as contractors for you 
during the 1970 year? A. Yes. 

***** 

(69r>j * * * 

Q. Did you, in fact, use contractors throughout 11170 
and 1971? A. Yes. 

(097) 

(i. Directing your attention to 1971 did you have oc¬ 
casion to talk to .Mr. (leorge Stf)fsky that year? A. Yes. 
In the l»eginning of 1971 I made the deal with Itichton to 
sell my business as a going business to them. There were a 
lot of rumors around the fur market— 

***** 

<2. Did you have a conversation with .Mr. George Stofsky 
that year? Yes. 

<2. How did it come about? A. I calltsl (UH)rge Stof¬ 
sky— 


.Air. Hoomw: .May we have the date on this? 

The (’ourt: Fi.\ the date. 

<2- Tell us appro.ximately what month in 1971 this tfstk 
place. A. ^ es, this took place* in <»r alsnit February or 
.March of 1971. 

<2- How did (his ceniversation come about? A. I calh*d 
Gesirge* Stedskv, asked him te» meet me ((!9«) for lunch. 
We met at Charles Itestaurant again on Si.\th Avenue and 
11th Stn*et. and I tedd him that I ha<l matle a eleal with 
Kichlon, but that I was going to «-ontinue to run the 
company exactly as I had in the past and that there was 
no change*, that I was solely r(‘s|Hinsible* fe»r the e'ompanv. 
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und I wanted him to iinderHtand that, and I hrouRht alonfj; 
a eopy of iny contract with Uichton, at which point I 
Hhoweil liini the contract which put me in complete charge 
of the day to day oiwratioiiH of tiie company as president 
of the company, to liire and tire und i-iin the i)UHineHH as I 
Haw tit. He remarked that I had made a goml deal for my- 
self. 

And I trijHi to asHure (leorge Stofsky that it was all 
right to continue tt) give him the—I don’t know whether 
I mentioned money or not—hut to continue e.xactly uh we 
had in the past. He told me that he would have to think 
alsmt it. 

(i. Did yon hear from Mr. Ktofsky again after this 
meeting? A. After this ni(*eting to the Is'Ht of my rt*colle<’- 
ti.m I met witli Mr. (leorge Ht<»fHky again. 1 think he 
called me, or Mr. Hold callwl me. I met with him and 
.Mr. (lold together, and at that nuHjting we continue<l the 
dlHcusHion of the new setup up Hichton’s ownership in the 
company "ith my running it, and at that time we 

agre«Hl to—either at that time or at a later date- 

Mr. llmmey: Excusi* me. May we have the date 

on that? 

The (’otirt: Yes. 

(2. How long was the second meeting after the first 
meeting you had described? A. To the best of my recollec¬ 
tion a few weeks after the first meeting. 

(2. Which wo\ild have made it some time in February 
or .March of 1971? A. Yes. 

(^. What was said by you at the se«'<tnd meeting und 
what was said by Mr. Ktofsky and Mr. Gold, if an,>thing. 
A. .Mr. Gold said something to the effect that he couldn’t 
see anything wrong with going ahead witli the deal. Mr. 
Stofskv was more hesitant abotit It. 

(i. Just tell us what he said. A. At some point I think 
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he made Home remark alxtut people have to go to jail tor 
not lieing eaiefiil, something to that ell'ett. 

Tliat was by .Mr. Ktofsky? That waH by Mr. 
Stofsky. 

(j. What was the oiiteome of the second meeting—(700) 

I will withdraw tliat. 

When you all left the meeting had yon arrived at any 
agreement of any kind as t<t whether or not to continue? 
.\. Yes, we had reached an agreement to continue at that 
meeting to the ls*Ht of my ns-ollection. 

(2. Fcdlowing this second Innclumn did yon, in fact, 
hand any moneys to any union oflicial in 1071? A. Yes. 

(i. When for the first time? 1 met .Mr. Gold outside 
of Yager's Itestaurant in his car this time rather than meet- 
*ng him in a restaurant. 

The Court: Cun you fix a time? 

(j. When about was this nusding? A. This was around 
.\|(ril, in or around A|»ril, the beginning of .May, 1071. I 
met him outside Yager's Uestanrant. We talkcsl for a few 
minutes, lie asked me whether 1 had had any problems. 
1 think he asked me whether 1 had workisl with a certain 
sj)ecific contractor whom the union was having trouble 
with. 1 said no, 1 had not to the best of my recollection. 
.Vnd we sturtisl to drive downtown and I left ft»,000 on 
the seat of the cur, and he dropped me off, 1 believe, some 
place around tiOth Street to the best of my recollection, at 
which time 1 t(M)k a cab home. 

(701) 

(j. Was this |(i,000 also in cash? Yes. 

Were there any substspient payments to any union 
oflicial in l!t71? A. Yes. On or about September, 1971, I 
made another |iayment of f<i,000 to .Mr. Gold, and this was, 
I believe, in a coffee shop on .'lllrd Kfrwt and Madison Ave¬ 
nue. lie had calleil me and asknl me to arrange a meeting 
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over there. Theie was a eoiivemition about how I waa 
yetting along, convei-aation al*out a strike that the union- 

.Mr. Itooney: I object, your Honor. May we 
know who said what, ratlier than a deHcriptiou? 

The (’ourt: Sustained. 

A. (Continuing) Mr. Gobi was telling me about the 
strike that lie had been iuv(dve<l in against some sort of a 
photo company, and I told him that I had met the owner 
of the company, who is Hobby Higgs—Hobby Higgs’ wife 
and family, or whatever. And we chatted almut that for 
a minute. I don’t know what else. 

(}. Did either of you have anything to eat or drink? 
A. I had coffee, and 1 don’t know what else. I left first, 
and I said, “This time you take the check.” And we both 
left. 

<j. Now, were any payments made by you to any union 
(7621 official following SeptemlK'r of IffTl? A. No. 

(j. You testified in 1670 and 1971 you paid |12,000 
in cash? Is that correct? A. Yes. 

(j. (,’an you tell the court and jury what the source of 
that cash was in ea<di of those years? A. 1970 I took 
fictitious bills from a skin dealer, a Murray Oreiistein, and 
paid him by check. He gave me the cash less .’> per cent 
for handling the cash, and in 1971 I took in excess of a 
dollar or two didlars a skin more than the <<mt of the skins 
to me, than the actual agrefsl price, rather, vt the skins 
to me from another skin dealer, Hcheflin-Heich, and use 
that cash to [lay .Mr. Gold. 

• • • • • 

(70.S) * • * 

(j. Now, the invoice parts of each of these do<Miments 
represents on its surface a bill for skins purchased by 
your firm? Is that correct? A. That is correct. 
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Q. Were, in fact, thoHc Hkinn ever r<?ceived by your 
firm? A. No, sir. 

Q. To your knowledge were they ever Hhipped to your 
lirui? A. No, sir. 

* * * * • 

(70«) • • * 

y. Now, Mr. OroHHinan, with respect to the bills of 
skins from Bchetlin, Keich, did you ever receive any skins 
pursuant to those bills? A. Yes, we did. 

y. In each of those cases did you receive the skins? 
A. In each of those cases we received the quantity of skins 
designated on those bills. 

y. Hut you paid some sum above what otherwise would 
be the jirice for those skins? A. Mr. Bcheflin and I agreed 
to a price of fia a (707) skin. The skins were billed at 
either |14 or a skin. Kchefliii would then refund the 
difference to me i)ersonally, or a dollar or two dollars per 
skin on the total amount of skins, less 5 per cent for what 
he claimed to be the cost of getting the money. 

y. Now, when he refunded the difference that you just 
descrilied, was that in cash or check or how? A. That 
was in cash. 

y. Did you use all of the moneys obtained in that 
fashion from Hchedin-Keich to pay |12,0()0 a year, as you 
described it? A. No, I didn’t. 

y. What other uses did you put those moneys to? 
A. Primarily to pay buyers who were getting a percentage, 
in some cases, of what they bought, and in some cases they 
would get it in the form of a Christmas present, in some 
cases in the f(»rm of retail customers they would bring up 
that they would get cash for. Also—I don’t rememlwr how 
long ago—whether during this perietd—1 doubt whether 
during this period—we also paid designers for |iatterns 
and things like that. 
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Q. With rt*Hpe<’t to the practice of contracting in 1970 
and 1971 did the union proceed againat your firm in any 
way? (708) A. In 1970 and 1971, no. 

Q. You were not tined by the union in any way? 
A. No. 

Q. You were not struck by the union during that 
period of time? A. No. 

Q. Now, from the period of about 1965 through 1970 
can you tell us what action, if any, was taken by the 
union as a result of the practice by your firm of con¬ 
tracting out work? A. To the best of my recollection there 
were a few complaints, and one complaint was resolved to 
the best of my recollection with a fl50 fine. 

(709) 

Q. What happened with resi)ect to the other complaints 
during that peri<xl? A. I never heard any more about 
them. 

Q. Now, directing your attention to 1971, did you have 
any conversations with any of the four defendants other 
than the ones you have already described in your testi¬ 
mony? A. The last conversation that 1 described in my 
testimony was with—1 described a conversation with 
(}eorg»‘ Ktofsky, A1 (lold and then A1 Oold again. At one 
point ('harlie Hoff came up to my office. I believe he was 
with (leorge Htofsky in 1971. 

-Mr. Itooney: May we know the date on this, 
please? 

The (.’ourt: 1 think he is trying to fix the date. 

\. This was toward the end of 1970. I’d say—1971, ex¬ 
cuse me. I’d say it was around Novemla?r or Decemlwr of 
1971. ^ -M, around Noveml)er or I)eceml)er of 1971 George 

Stofsky and ('harlie Hoflf came up to my office. I believe 
('barlie IIotT culle<l me first and said that they wanted 
to come up aud they came up. At that time George Stof- 
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Hky told lue that there luaj- Ik; u jieriod time that I might 
have to—CJeorge Stofaky aaketi me at that time if (710) I 
could unionize—get Home of my contractorn to unionize and 
1 would be able to work with them and at the same time 
they would Ije union shops; that there are various ways of 
going al>out it. 

During the same conversation George Stofsky told me 
that he was—there might be a period that I would—oh, I 
replied that I would—that it seemed okay with me to 
unionize the shops except that 1 didn't think the contractors 
would go along with it. He said something to the effect 
Unit it was uj) to me to convince them to go along with it. 

•Vfter that he said scjinething about that it might be_ 

that there might a period of time that I would have 
to stop working—stop contracting; that they were going to 
do something new and he would let me know if I had to stop 
or not, but not to do anything until I heard from them. 

At the same time there was a fellow—I Mieve it was dur- 
ing this conversation. To the Icest of my recollection, there 
was a fellow by the name of Glnsel who had worked for 
us- 

.Mr. Itooney: I object to this. What’s this got to 
do with anything, your Honor? 

.Mr. Kabetta: All right, I will move along. 

(711) 

Q. .\t this conversation yon just descrllHHl, Mr. Stof¬ 
sky was present; is that correct? A. Yes. 

<1. And .Mr. Hctff was present; is that correct? .\. Yes. 

Q. .Again during 1971, did you ever have occasion with 
any union official to discuss a gentleman by the name of 
Sam Poulis? A. Yes. 

(1 Wi I whom did y»»u discuss that individual? A. 
With ,VI Gold. Al Gold contacted me and told me he 
wanted to scs* me. 
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Cj. Wait a Hecond, .Mr. OroHsuian. Let me aak you 
before Mr. Hooney does tluH queHtiou: 

Approximately when diiriug the year was this, if you 
can rec-all? Appr().\imately what iiKtnth was it? If you 
eau’t give us a mouth, try to frame it in terms of the first 
or second half of the year. A. I’d say to the best of my 
recollection it was in the beginning of 1971. 

tj. Now tell us v.hat hapiK*netl. What was said by 
Mr. Gold and what was said by you? A. 1 believe that 1 
met .VI Gold at the same cotlee shop on 33rd Street and 
^ladison Avenue. He told me that (712) a couple of the 
men in the union—and I believe that he said that he 
wasn’t around that day, but a couple of men from the 
union pushtHl their way into Sam Poulis’—I think his 
legal name is Themis Poulis—into Sam Poulis’ shop and 
Poulis had his b(M)ks lying on the table and that my name 
appeared all ••ver his books as the major account that he 
was doing busint*ss with. Gold was angry about Poulis 
leaving his larnks around and Poulis said—Gold told me 
that Poulis had admitted to the union that he was working 
with- 

.Mr. Ibtoney: 1 object. 

.Mr. Sabetta: It is a statement by Gold, your 
Honor. 

Mr. Hooney: It was by Poulis. 

•Mr. Sabetta: It is by Mr. Gold relating this 
to- 

The (’onrt: Overruled. 

.V. Gold told me that Poulis had admittc<l to the ptmple 
from the union who came up there that he was w<»rking 
for me at the time. He asked me how badly I needed 
Poulis. If I <lidn't need him that badly, to get rid of him, 
or at the very least to tell him he couldn’t do that and to 
keep his mouth shut from then on. 
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ii. Now .vou told UH earlier that yon were adviHed (713) 
Ity .Mr. Stofnky that yon were going to have 1«» ceaHe UHing 
yonr eontractora and that this took place some time in late 
’71; is that correct? A. Yes. 

(i. Did he tell ^'ou whether that would he permanent or 
not permanent? A. He said it would U* for a short period 
of time, if it happened at all. Q. Now, were you ever ad- 
viswl by any union official of any complaints lodged against 
you by any other manufacturers? A. Yes. 

<2. Tell us when, if yon can recall the conversation, and 
wh«» said it to you, as best yon cun. A. I believe at this 
same conversation in H)—the end of !tf71, (leorge Stofsky 
advised me that as I knew there were always a numl)er of 
complaints by other manufacturers about my company. 
• • • • • 

(715) * * * 

Q. You said you hud a conversation with Stofsky late 
in ’71; is that right? A. Yes. 

Q. Yon said at that time he said certain manufacturers 
had made complaints about .vour firm; is that correct? 
A. Yes. 

Q. What specifically did Mr. Stofsky say about those 
complaints, if anything, if you remember? A. Well, I 
can’t remember Mr. Stofsky’s 8i)ecific words about it, but 
the gist of the complaints were that we were contracting 
and running a small shop, having very workers and 
producing a large amount of merchandise that was—in 
producing a large amount of furs. 

• • • • • 

(717) • * • 

Q. Mr. Drossman, I place before you 43 for identi¬ 
fication and I ask y<»n if yon cun identify that. A. 43 is a 
seal murke<l DHCl that my company would have used to 
seal the mink skins with. 
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(718) 

Q. Now, when the skiuH were sent to your contractors, 
did they continue to bear the seals that you described them 
as? A. Yes. Until they trim the skin ofT, but the bundle 
of skins would continue to bear the seals. 

Q. How would the seal be affixed to the skin? A. It 
would be bent in half and sealed onto the head of the skin. 

Mr. Babetta: We offer 43 in evidence, your 
Honor. 

Mr. Kooney: I have a question on voir dire, 
your Honor. 

The Court: All right. 

Voir dire examination by Mr. Rooney: 

Q. Mr. Grossman, this seal, was it used with respect 
to all of your compani(‘s or just a certain company? A. It 
was used in respect to the fur manufacturing company 
that we had. 

Q. What was the name of that comi)any? A. Well, the 
union shop was- 

Q. Exeuw in(?, Mr. (IroHstnan. What was the name of 
your company which was the fur manufacturing company? 
A. Actually both companies manufactured furs. (719) 
One contracted them and the other did it on the premises. 

Q. What was the name of the company that this Gov¬ 
ernment’s Exhibit- A. This was used for Dan Gross- 

man, the Fur Division of Richton International or Dan 
Grossman International or Oscar DiLorenzo Furs. 

G. Ko it was used for three companies? A. It was used 
for three comi)unies, right. 

Mr. Rooney: We have no objection. 

The Court: Receivwl. (Government’s Exhibit 43 
was received in evidence.) 
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Direct examinution (continued) by Mr. Sabetta: 

Q. Mr. OroHsman, do you know where Mr. Themis 
PouliH or Sam Poulis as he is called now lives? A. I be¬ 
lieve he is in Greece now. 

Q. Did you have any contact with any of the four de¬ 
fendants in the year 1972? 

Mr. Rooney: Objection, your Honor. ’72? 

The Court: Overruled. 

A. In the beginning of 1972 George Htofsky, and I be¬ 
lieve Charlie Hoff was with him, came up to iny office 
again and told me that they were under a lot of presHure 
(720) because of the Government investigation and that 
it was absolutely necessary for me to take on of my— 
for me to increase the size of my factory. I said it would 
be very difficult for me to do that at the time, but I 
listened to them for the most part. He said, “You can 
take one of your contractors and let him come in and 
bring in his shop and we will give them union books.” 
I said, “Okay, let me try.” 

I said, “But before I do, I will have to discuss this 
with the head of the company,” because increasing the 
factory to the degree that they wanted to increase it— 
they said they wanted me to add about 20 more workers. 
Increasing it to that size would be a decision that would 
have to be made by the head of the company, who was 
Prank Ricciardi. Ho, we made an appointment to meet up 
at Mr. Ricciardi's office, and Mr. Hoff and Mr. Htofsky 
explained to Mr. Ricciardi that it was to—that it was 
important that we expand the factory, that- 

Mr. Rooney: Pardon me, for objecting, but may 
we know which party was saying what? 

The Court: All right. 
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A. I belit've that Mr. KtofKky <lid most of the talking. 
He said that it was important to expand the (721) fac¬ 
tory; that at certain times something might be costly to 
you, but in tlie long run you would be—the gist of it was 
that in the long run everyltmly would l)e l)etter oflf and 
that this was part of growth, but it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary at this time. 

Q. Did there come a time when Mr. Ricciardi left the 
room? A. Yes. Mr. Ricciardi left the room and Mr. 
Stofsky said to me, “I didn’t want to tell him we get a 
million complaints about you.” I said, “Why didn’t you 
tell him?” He said, “Well, I didn’t want to hurt you in 
any way.” 

Q. Did there come a time in 1972 when you spoke to 
Mr. Gold at all? A. Yes. Mr. Gold called me in the 
early part of 1972 and lie said he wanted to come up to 
see me. He came up and we sat in a small showroom and 
he he asked me whether I hiul lieen subiioenaed to appear 
before the grand jury investigating this case. I told him 
no, I hadn’t. He told me that George Greenberg, who 
was the retired head of the Associated Fur Manufacturers, 
had voluntarily appeared before the grand jury and had 
given my name and one of three or four (722) major 
manufacturers who had special arrangements with the 
union. He said that if I heard anything, to let him know 
about it. 

Q. Did you ever testify before the grand jury in this 
case? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. When was that? A. I testified—I lielieve it was in 
July of 1971. 

Q. ’70 A. July of ’72, rather. Excuse me. 

Q. M’as that the only occasion you testified before 
the grand jury? A. No. 1 testified again in October of 
1972. 

Q. Prior to your testimony before the grand jury, did 


t 
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you receive a grant of iiniimnity from the United Sttites 
District Judge? A. Yes, I did. 


Q. During this ja^riod of 1!)72 up let’s say until your 
first appearance before the grand jury in July, were any 
of the firms with which you were connecte<l still contract¬ 
ing out work? A. Would you repeat the question? 

(723) 

Q. Up until the period of about July of 1972 when you 
entered the grand jury, were any of the firms with which 
you were connected still eontra(rting or giving out work’ 
A. Yes. 


Q. Did there come a time when you in fact took into 
your shop one of the contractors who previously you use<i 
on a contracting basis? A. Yes. 

Q. Which one was that? A. I took in William Poulis 
who was the chief contractor—he produced the best work 
we had. We took him in arouml May, I believe, of 1972. 

Q. When you took him in. did you take in anv of his 
woi^ers as well? A. Yes. He kept his entire shop to¬ 
gether and moved them in as a unit. He kept almost— 
to the l)est of my knowledge and recollection, he kept most 
of hiH workers or all of his workers together and they came 
in together as an entire shop. 


Q. Prior to the time he came into your shop as a direct 
employee of your firms’, how many employees did you 
have? A. In the shop actually attached to the union I’d 
(724) say there were about eight employees total, to the 
best of my recollection. 

Q. After he joined your shop, how many employees did 
you then have? A. Over 20. 


* * * • • 

(728) 

Q. Do you know when the original indictment in this 
was was filed? 
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The Court: Excuse lue. There is aii outstand- 
iuR matter. "JTA for identification was offered in 
evidence. It is received. fGovernment’s Exhibit 
27A received in evidence.) 

A. I believe it was in March of 1972. 

Q. ’72? A. March of 1973. Excuse me. 

Q. Following that period of time did you have any 

difficulties with the union at all with re8|)ect to the prac¬ 
tice of contracting? 

• • • • • 

(731) • • * 

A. Yes. Two memljers of the union—I believe it was 

David Maginsky, 1 l)elieve, and RhetTrin, I believe, was 

the other man, followj-d u finishing contractor, a man who 
was delivering a package containing some of otir coats to 
our premises around the end of April or lieginning of May 
of 1973, and they file<l a complaint with the association 
whh-h later went to arbitration. Then we negotiated a fine 
of 110,000 bastsl on the complaint that was filed that we 
were in violation. 

The Court: You say they followe*! this messen¬ 
ger, and it was in April or May of ’73? What hap¬ 
pened then? 

The Witness: The union tilwl a complaint with 
the association for contracting. We appeare<l before 
the arbitrator. The arbitrator suspended us from 
the contract subject to our negotiating a fine with 
the union, and we negotiated (732) a fine of $10,000 
with the union, which we paid some time arouml 
July, 1 believe, of 1973. 

(). Who was y(»ur husiness from alH)ut 1908 through 
’73? To the l»est of my n*colle«-tion it was Charlie Uoff. 

I show you Gctveruinent’s Exhibit 30 for identifica¬ 
tion and ask you if you can identify that. A. This is an 
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uflic'ial contract aiul complaint dated May 1, IDT:), and it 
HuyH- Firm name, Dan (IruHaman; firm giving out finiahing 
contracting- 

Don’t read it. Did you aee this in the month of 
.May, 1973? A. Yea. 

(j. Thia ia the contract and complaint that you juat 
teatified ulmut? A. I believe ao. 

.Mr. Saltetta: We offer thia in evidence, your 
Honor. 

Mr. Rooney: We haive no objection. 

(Qovemnient’a Exhibit 36 received in evidence.) 

(j. .Mr. (iroaamau, in couuectiou with thia charge of 
contracting in May of '73 waa any exuinination of any 
laatka of your firm made lay union oRiciaia? A. Yea, an 
examination of my biatka waa made lay the union officiala, 
in which they came up with, I tliiuk, around f4U,U00 in 
ctantracting, laboring. 

(733) 

(j. Do you rememlaer whicb iHaaka it waa that they 
baakeal at? They had aca-eaa to a nnmlaer of laMaka. I 
laelieve the purcbaae journal, the caah journal, a number 
of other baaoka. 

• • • # « 


('roHa-examination by .Mr. UiMauey: 

# • • • • 

ii. So from July aaf ’72 up until yeateixiay how many 
timea have yiaii laeeii H|aokeu to by anylKaly fnaiii the proaecu- 
tion (734) in connea-tban with thia <-aae? Appraaximutely? 
A. I woailal Hiiy I a|Hake taa .Mr. Ralaetta at lejuat four or 6ve 
timea, am) I a|Make taa .Mr. Hinckley at leaat three or four 
tiina-H, anal .Mr. Duke waa preaent aaii a numlaer of thoae 
aK'a-aaiaana. That ia abaaut what I woiibl rememlaer. 
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(i. Appruxiiiiately eight or nine times before testifying? 
A. To the best of my recollection. 

• • • • • 

(735) • • • 

8o you have gone over these facts on a number of 
occasions since July of 1972? Is that correct? A. Yes, 1 
have. 

(i. You testified, I Imlieve, to four payments to Mr. 
Gold? Is that correct? A. I testified to four payments to 
Mr. Gold, yes. 

(i. Two of those payments were in 1970? Is that cor¬ 
rect? A. Two of those paynumts were in 1970. 

(i. And two were in 1971? A. Yes. I testified 1 gave 
him 112,000 in ’71. 

(i. And the last jiayment in ’71 to .Mr. Gold, according 
to you, was in HeptemlR*r of 1971? Is that correct? A. 
According to the l>est of my recolle<tion I gave him two 
payments in 1971, one in the early part of the y(*ar and 
one in the latter part of the year, meaning in or around. 
(730) 

(i. The last payment was alsnit September of ’71? Is 
that right? A. I Itelieve so. I will answer it. This has 
been like a nightmare for a year and a half. There is an 
awful btt about this that is hard for me to remember; 
there is a lot that is just difficult. So I know the figures, 
I know the approximations; I don’t know the precise time 
and pla<‘e; I am not sure of that. 

• # • • • 

(739) 

ti. Yon testiticMl to a nninlHM* of cash transactions in 
’70 and ’71, is that correct, .Mr. Grossman? A. Yes. 

Q. You identified and testififsl about a numl>er of exhi¬ 
bits ranging from 28 to 35 or .30, which I am showing you? 
Is that <orrect? A. That is correct. 
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(i. How would you deKcrihe thetie exhibits? Would 
you call them invoices and cheekH? A. That is correct. 

They came from a certain company, did they not, of 
youiH? I am referring to these exhibits 28 through 35. A. 
You are referring to the invoice's or to the checks? Q. The 
checks. A. The checks came from a company of mine. 

<2. What was the name of the company? A. The checks 
made out to Scheflin-Reich were made out- 

<2. What was the name of the company on the check? 
A. I was trying to answer you. The checks made out to 
Hchefliu-Keich were from Dun (Irossmun, Fur Division of 
Kichton luteruutionul (’orporutiou, ami the checks to Mur¬ 
ray Orensteiu were made out from Dan Grossman Corpora¬ 
tion. 

(2. Now, the checks made from Dan Grossman Corpora¬ 
tion are numl»ere<l 35, 34, 33 and 32? Is that correct? (740) 
A. That is correct. 

(2. And they are ail date<i in 1970? Is that correct? 
A. That is correct. 

<2. You kept these checks, did you, in a certain area 
in your files? A. That is correct. 

Q. I take it, Mr. Grossman, there are dozens of checks 
like this? Is that correct? A. I don’t understand what 
you mean by “like this.” 

<2. This check is a check made in payment for certain 
skins according to the iiivoic-e connected to it? A. You 
mean dozens of clu'cks from my company paid to skin 
dealers in payment for skins, yes. (2. How many dozens 
for 70, approximately? A. I have no idea. 

<2. Would it Im‘ a hundred, a|)pro.vimately, for 1970? 

I would say there could Ice a hundred checks in 1970 
to skin dealers. 

<2. Actually, there could Ik* more than a hundrt*d? A 
Yes. 

<2. For 1970? A. Yes. 
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(J. Now, for 1970 roiild it be 200 checkH payable to akin 
dealePH? (741) A. Off the top of my head I doubt it. 

(). Can you approximate the nurnlMU' over a hundred 
for UH, for ’70 checkH to skin dealers? A. I can’t even ap¬ 
proximately more than a humlred. We did a lot of buying 
from auction companies. 

Q. These were checks to skin dealers for skins that you 
never got in 1970? A. Yes. 

Mr, Habetta: When counsel says “these,” is he re¬ 
ferring to the exhibits in evidence? 

Mr. Kooney: Yes, thank you, 1 am referring to 32, 
33, 34 and 35. 

Q. Is that correct? A. Yes. 

ii. Now, when you wrote the check you would get back 
money? Is that right? Cash? A. That is correct. 

Q. And in 1970 you were getting this cash back from 
Murray Orenstein? Is that right? A. Yes. 

Q. As you testified, there were dozens of these checks? 
Is that correct? A. There were dozens of checks to skin 
dealers from my company. 

(742) 

(2. For 1970? A. Yes. 

(2- Approximately how much cash did you realize in 
1970 through this manner? A. I would say, guessing again, 
I would say l)etween 70 and HO thousand dollars. 

(2. Now, this was cash that was given to you by various 
skin dealers? Is that right? A. That is correc-t. 

(2. One of the skin dealers was .Murray Orenstein? Is 
that correct? A. Yes. In answer to your previous (jues- 
tion— 

<2. Mr. OroHsnian, let me firm a question so you can 
complete various thoughts. If .Mr. Habetta wants to ask 
you questions, he can do so. A. I don’t know whether 
I answered- 
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The Court; Just one moment. It Hounds as 
though he feels an aiiHwer is incomplete. You may 
answer the question. 

The Witness: When you Huid “various Hkin deal¬ 
ers in 1970,” I don’t recollect at this moment any 
other skin dealers in 1970 that I took this cash from 
besides Murray Orenstein. 

Q. Murray Orenstein is the only one? A. To my recol¬ 
lection at this moment. 

(743) 

(i. T(» your best recollection in 1970 you got all this 
cash from .Murray Orenstein? A. To the best of my recol¬ 
lection. 

(i. And he would charge you 5 per cent? A. That is 
correct. 

(i. You knew, by the way, that you hud to reimrt this 
cash on your income tu.\ return, did you not? .\. No, I 
investigateil whether 1 hud to report it as income tax be- 
caus«^ I was getting the cash in for business purposes and 
didn’t know that I hud to rep(*rt it on income tax; I never 
1 was paying the cash out. I thought that it was illegal 
as fur as income tax purposes. 1 didn’t know about the re¬ 
porting of it. 1 knew that it was illegal as far as income 
tax purposes. 

(2. How much of this cash did you keep for yourself 
in 1970? A. I didn’t keep any cash for myself. 

<i. Not a nickel? A. No. 

Tardon me? A. No. 

(i. Y«mi use<l it to pay various buyers of your furs. A. 
That is (-orre<-t. 

How many luiyers approximately in 1970? (744) 
.\. fluessing again, 1 would say some plu<-e iM'tween r»0 and 
75. 

<2. Ituyers? Well, there would Ik* buyei-s, resident 
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Imyei-s, people who brought retail euHtomerH up who 
wantinl euHh in the iiiduKtrv. 

Q. And how niiieh on the average would you pay a 
buyer in 11)70? A. The rule of thiiinb in the fur induwtry 
firniH like niyaelf rangeH between two and a half and three 
l)er cent of your grosH volume. 

(J. And I tak<! you paid buyers froih .arious New York 
stores? Is that correct? A. Yes. 

« • « • • 

(745) ♦ * * 

Q. Was he locatwl in the Saks Fifth Avenue store or 
was he l(K-ate<l at another premises? A. He was located 
in the Saks Fifth Avenue store. 

Q. How’ much did you pay Mr. Wheeler, approximately, 
in 1970? A. Guessing- 

Q. Give us your lH>st estimate, please, Mr. Grossman. 
A. The best estimate would be between three and four 
thousand dollars. 

Q. That was in cash? A. Yes. 

Q. You i)aid him at the end of the year in 1970? A. I 
Isdieve it was two payments, one toward the end of the 

year and the second one at the end of the year. 

• • • • • 

(746) * * • 

Q. How much did you pay Mr. Morse? A. I believe, 
to the best of my recolhKrtion, I paid him |500. 

Q. I didn’t h(*ar you. A. To the best of my recollection 
I paid him f.500. 

Q. How about Miss Hurke? A. That was either f50 or 

1100. 

• • • • • 

(747) * * • 

Q. H<»w much did you pay Mr. Helstein in 1970, ap¬ 
proximately? A. At one time it was 3 per cent of volume. 
At a later time it was 5 per cent of volume. I would guess 
that I paid him around—if 1970 was the year that he was 
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there that I was dftinR buHineHH with them, which I am 
sure it wan, it wan aroiiml—probably around |1 or $5000. 

• • • • • 

(748) 

Q. \Vhat oilier Ktori*!^ did you make payments to in 
1070 in New V’ork (!ity? A. You mean what other store 
liuyers? 

Q. Yes. A. In 1070 I lielieve that I paid Jimmy Feld¬ 
man up at Ilergdorf (lofslman around $4 or 500. It was 
either 70 or 71, I’m not sure of which. In 1070 I belieTe 
Laremer of Lord & Taylor. I lielieve he probaldy made 
about $0 or 800, to tlie liest of my recollection. 

B. Altman—I believe that I paid the liuyer there— 
there were two Imyers there at tlie time and between the 
two of them I would say it was about $5 or 6000. 

Q. Any other sforw in New York C'ity? A. Not that 
I can remember right now. 

Q. How alMiut stores outside of New York City; did 
you pay their buyers also? A. A number of them. 

Q. Pardon me? A. A numlier of them. 

Q. About how many? A. I testified liefore that I 
guesseil at a figure of 50 to 75 would be buyers from out¬ 
side of New York City. 

(749) 

(i. Approximately. A. I’d say that if 10 or 15 were 
resident buyers, we just liad five or six who were New 
York buyers, I would say the balance of about 50 would 
Im* outside the New York area. 

(i. Were any of those payments in excess of $5000? 

-Mr. Sabetta: You are talking about a single 
time, your Honor, or over the course of a year? 

•Mr. Uofuiey: During the •ourse of 1970. 
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A. I really eoiildn't recolleet whether any of them were 
in excess of 5000. 1 would doubt it off the top of my 

head. 

Q. Would it be in excess of |3500 us a lump sum in 
1070? A. In one single payment? 

Q. No. A lump sum. If there were a number of pay¬ 
ments, that would constitute a lump sum. 1 am looking 
for the final figure. A. Yes. I believe there were people 
outside of New Y'ork City who could have gotten more 
than 13500. 

(i. About how many? Approximately. A. It's very 
hard for me to guess. I have been away from this—fi-om 
that asi>ect of it for a few years now. 

(760) 

(i. Cun yoti give us your liest estimate; would it be 
S5, 25? A. It would be unfair for me to say it. 

(/. Well, name one. .V. Name one buyer from outside— 

Q. Who got in excess of f3500 iu 1970. A. I’d say it’s 
quite possible a fellow by the name of Oloere from Atlanta. 

Q. 1‘ardon me, .Mr. Orossman? A. I said it's quite pos¬ 
sible for (lloere from Uich’s in Atlanta got f3500 or more. 

Q. He was from Atlanta? A. Yes. I said I’m not sure 
of that, but it’s possible that he did. 

Q. Do you recall what store he worked for iu Atlanta? 
A. Rich’s in Atlanta. 

(2. Richie’s? A. Rich’s. 

(2. How als)Ut a second person in 1970, can you tell us 
almut another i»ersou? The amount is the part that 
I’m not sure alM)Ut. Off the top of my head right now I 
can’t think of anyone else. 

(751) 

Q. You can’t tell us a second one for 1970? For the 
si)€<dfic amount of f3500 I can’t. 

(2. If we re4luce the amount to f2500, would that hel|> 
you? A. 1 would have to Iw able to look at a list of my 
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accounts—previous accounts and be able to tell it that 
way. 

(i. How about a store l)y the name of Bakowitz in Hous¬ 
ton; have you ever heard of that store? A. Yes. 

(i. Did that store have a fur buyer? A. Yes. 

(i. What was his or her name? A. The present fur 
buyer’s name is Woods. 

(i. Who was the fur buyer in 1970? A. It was also .Mr. 
Woods. 

Q. Did you pay .Mr. Wooils in 1970? A. No. 

Q. Did you pay unylKsly from Bakowitz iu 1970? A. 
Yes. Do you want the name of the party? 

Yes. Who, please. .V. From time to time I would 
give a man named James Bhakiii, who was a merchandise 
man and vice-president of the (752) store a certain 
amount of money. 

(i. How much, in 1970? A. From time to time 1 would 
give him a few hundred dollars. 

(j. Can you approximate for us the total in 1970 that 
you gave to .Mr. Bhakin? A. It could have been flOOO, 
91200. 

Q. That would have l»een iu cash, would it? A. Yes. 

Q. Would you pay these out of town buyers iu New 
York or at their place of work out of town in 1970? A. The 
out of town buyers would generally be paid iu New York. 

Q. Was that at your office? A. That was usually at my 
office. 

It is usually 90 per cent of the time or is it less than 
90 jHT cent of the time when you say usually? .V. Fd say 
usually in this case would be 90 per cent of the time, with 
the exception of at Christmastime where sometimes some 
men who worke<l fur me actually delivered envelopes up 
to the stores and in that case it wasn’t at the office. 

H. How alKUit Btix, Fuller & llaer in Bt. Louis; did 
you pay the buyer from that store in 1970? A. To the best 
of my i-ecolle<-tiou, u<». I may be wrong. 
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(i. How altoiit (luH Mayer in IxniiHville; ili<l you pay 
anybody from that Htore in 1970? A. Guh Mayer in Louin- 
ville. That’s a speeifle store. No, to the best of niy 
recollection. 

Q. How about 1. Magniti in (.'aliforniu; did you pay 
anybody from that store in 1970? A. To the best of my 
recollection, no. Oh, excuse me—no, there was no cash 
payment. 

(i. There wa.s a check payment? A. No. No check pay¬ 
ment either. 

(i. Any kind of payment? A. No. 1 think there was 
a pft basket or something like that. 

(i. .Mr. (Irossman, would y»)u kindly try to keep your 
voice up. A. I said I thouglit there was a pjift basket. I 
can’t remember any money payment of any kind. 

Q. How about a store by the name of .Montoldo; are 
you familiar with that cluiin? A. Yes, I am. 

G. Did you pay any buyer from that store in 1970? A. 
Yes. 

(754) 

Q. Who? A. Lucille Hwkwith. 

G. How much did you pay Lucille l{e«‘kwilh, approxi- 
mut«-ly, in 1970? A. To the best of my recollection, around 
|30fX). 

ii. Do you recall the approximate time of year? A. 
M the end of the year. 

^ (L How many times in 1970, approximately, did you 
oldain money from Mr. Orenstein? ('ash money. A. Guess¬ 
ing again, I would say 15, 20 times. 

y. Now, would these moneys l»e given to you on any 
particular day of the wiH;k? A. Not for any s|)ecifi«- reason 
that I can think of. 

Q. Hut the moneys would be given to you by Mr. Oren¬ 
stein in cash; is that right? .\. That’s correct. 

Q. Were they usually in large denominations, the cash, 
in 19707 A. Not necessarily. 
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They could be iii any deiioniinatiouH; ia that correct? 
A. It could be in different denominations, correct. 

<1. In 11)70, where would .Mr. Orensteiu »leiiver this 
cash to you? (755) A. In my office. 

Q. Which was locate<l at what addresK in 1070? A. 
.Vt 333 Seventh Avenue, to the best of my recollection. 

H. Now, would .Mr. OrenHtein deliver the cash p<*r- 
sonally or would he .*<end a mcHwenger? Lie would de¬ 
liver the cash i>erHoually. 

g. On all occaaions? That 1 can remember. 

g. In 1070? A. In 1070. 

g. Would you always receive it when he would de¬ 
liver it or would you designate some other person in vour 
shoj) to receive it? A. To the best of my memory I wouhl 
always receive it. 

g. And the exchange of the cash would take place in 
your office? A. Ves. 

g. Was there anybody else ever present when .Mr. Oren- 
stein exchanged the cash with you on these 15 ticcasions in 
1070? A. The only one who could have possibly Ihhmi 
present was my father and I got it. 

(708) * • * 

if. Fictiticuis and there were a number of other fic¬ 
titious invoices also for 1070? A. Yes. 

(I. Where are they? A. They would be in our files. 

<i. Where are your files? A. Kight now the files 
that thesi- would k* in would k* at my office. 

g. Which is where? .V. At 40 Kast 84th Street. 

<2. That is your home, isn't it? It’s now currently 
my <iffice and my home. 

<2. How long has that been so? A. For purposes of 
my real estate business, for (70!)) about the past year 
and a half. 

g. ^ ou are sure you have other records in 1070 re¬ 
flecting )»aymculs and invoices to and from .Mr. Orenstein; 

is that corrift? A. 1 am rcas<(uably sure that I have those. 

• * • • • 
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ti. About how luuny checkH are we talking about for 
1970, approximately? A. 1 would guesH at around—be¬ 
tween 15 and 20. 

(i. 16 to 20? A. Right. 

ti. Theae would be checks that you gave to Mr. (770) 
Oreustein, is that correct, in 1970? A. That’s correct. 

Q. Have you shown these checks—these 15 to 20 checks 
to anybody in the (Jovernnient since July of 1972? A. I 
have shown these four checks—you mean the balance of 
the checks? 

Q. Yes. The balance, about 15 or so. A. Since July 
of 1972, I don’t believe so, no. 

• • • • • 

Q. By the way, have you gone over the sums of those 
checks recently? A. No, I haven’t. 

y. Did you go over the sums of those checks in 1970, 

the 15-odd at any time after-A. I went over them 

about a year ago. 

(). What do the sums total, approximately? A. 1 l»e- 
lieve it was arouud f80,0()U. That’s the best of my re- 
colltH-dion. 

(771) 

(). That won hi be in addition to the |22,00U we have 
here; is that correct? A. No. 1 l)elieve that would l)e 
inclusive of the f22.000. 

So, about tie 15 (»r so checks would total almut 
160,000; is that right? A. 15 or so would total about 60, 
right. 

(). Tlirw of these exhibits, 82, 33 and 34, cover just a 
12-day period; is that correct, in September of 1970? A. 
They cover a 20-tlay perifsl. 

(). The che«-ks. A. The checls. One is dated Septem- 
lK‘r 3 and the last one is ditcsl S.*ptemlK*r 23. 

(). Excuse Jiie. A 20 day peri'sl; is that right? A. Yes. 

<). Now, the other cbe'.ks, the 1.5-«Kld che<-ks, did they 
forward in any particular month or were they spread 
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thniiighout the year? A. I would l)e willing to giiegB that 
there are more of them in the beginning of the year and 
more of them toward the end of the year. 

Q. And the beginning of the year would be about what 
luonthH? (772) A. It would Ik* around January, February 
and March and the end of the year would be around 
October, Noveml)er and December. That, again, is oflf 
the top of my head. 

(2. With reHjtect to Government's Exhibit 28, 30 and 31, 
would you take a look at theae, please. A. Yes, sir. 

y. They cover a five-day period, don’t they? A. Yea, sir. 
y. What ia the i)eriod from when to when in 1971? A. 

In 1971, the period here would l»e- 

y. Well, it’a April 28 to May 3, isn’t it, Mr. GroHaman? 
A. What are the i)eriod of Iheae, April 28 to May 3? 

y. Yea. A. I was anticipating your next queation. I’m 
aorry. 

(2. That’s corrwt, isn’t it? A. Yes. 
y. Where are all the other che<‘ka and invoices for 
’71? \. The checks and invoices covering this for ’71 
would either be at my home or at Fraiikel & Hoffman. 

y. Can you make arrangements to get thoae and (773) 
prmluce those tomorrow morning? A. Yes. I mean, I 
will do my l)eBt to get them by tomorrow morning. 

y. Now, yon told the grand jtiry that this method of 
payments—excuae me, t-hecks t») and fro skin dealers was 
one of the ways that you raised your cash; isn’t that cor¬ 
rect? A. Yes. 

<2. M’hat were the other ways that you raised cash? 
A. \ fictiti«tus bill from a contractor for lals)!-. 

y. In 1970, alsmt how many of those fictitious bills 
did you have? A. I really don’t know how many I had, 
if I had any for 1970. 

(2- How many 1971, how many did you have? A. In 
1!)71 I had tlirw* or four fictitious bills fnirn a contractor. 

<2- What was the name of the contractor? A. William 
Poulis. 
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(.1 P-o-u-l-i-s; is that right? A. o-s. 

ii. That \va« just one contract«>r? A. Just one con¬ 
tractor? A. JuHt one contractor, to the best of my recol- 
le<'ti(iii, in 197- 

(774) 

Q. ’1? A. ’1. 

Q. How much did thone HumH total in 1971, approx¬ 
imately? A. That totaled to aproximately 9 or- 

Q. Pardon me? A. It totaled to between 9 and fl2,000. 

I am not aure. 

Q. Who elKc did you raiae caah or did yon re<‘eiTe caah 
from in either 1970 or ’71? A. To the Iwat of my recol¬ 
lection, in 1970 to ’71 I can’t remember anything elae 1 
raiaed caah from. You ludter let me think for a minute. 

I could have raiatnl aome caah from Dave Koster in either 
1970 or ’71. 

Q. How much, Mr. Groaaman? A. A iK)Baihility of 
about 1213,000. 

Q. Caah? A. (’aah. 

Q. la that 1970 or 1971? A. I don’t rememlK*r which. 

Q. Who elae did you rec-eive caah from in either 1970 
or 1971? A. To the beat of my recollection nobody elae. 

(775) 

Q. You told the grand jury there were four or five 
others. Didn’t you say that when you testified before the 
grand jury? A. I testified t)efore the grand jury that there 
were four or five othera in 1970 or ’71 or four or five others 
that I had raiae<l cash from in the past. 

(j. That you had raiae<l cash from in the past? A. 
There have Imhmi four or five othera I had raise'’ caah from 
in the past, may Ik* more. That’s to the lieat my recol¬ 
lection. 

Q. When you went l)eforo the grand jury, Mr. Groas- 
man, you were talking almiit the years ’70 and ’71, weren’t 
you? A. In relation to the four or five others that I had 
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raiH 0 l caHh frotii, I that I wuh talking; al)out that 

over a period of time. I don’t know exactly what iny testi¬ 
mony was as far as that wax concerned, but I believe I 
wax talking about another period of time. 

Q. Do you iH-all testifying on October 5, 1972, before 
the grand jury? A. Yes. 

Q. It wax a rather brief sexRion, I think it lasted only 
five minutes; do you recall that? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recall iM'ing aske*! these questions and (776) 
giving these answers: You referred to two skin dealers, 
one being Orensteiu and the other one 8hifin. 

Mr. Kubetta: Do you have the page and line, 
please, Mr. Rooney? 

Mr. Rooney: Page 4, line 16. 

Q. Aside from those dealers, did you have any type of 
understanding or relationship with other skin dealers? 
A. There were four or five others which would involve 
smaller amounts of money over the past four or five years, 
five or six years. That’s pretty much what I just said to 
you. 

Q. Is it your testimony that those people who you 
were raising m aiey from at those times were not giving 
you cash in 1970 and 1971? A. To the best of my recol¬ 
lection, that’s my testimony. 

Q. Mr. Grossman, isn’t it a fact that you received 
over a million dollars in cash in 1970 and 1971 from these 
IJeople? A. I don’t want to answer disrespectfully, hut 
it’s preposterous. 

G. Isn’t it a fact that you paid over a quarter (776-A) 
million dollars to the buyers that you have mentioned in 
these periods, ’70 and ’71 in cash? A. Again, I don’t want 
to answer disrcspit tfully, but it’s definitely not a fact. It’s 
completely preposterous. 
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(777) 

Q. And it’H alHo your testimony that you didn’t keep a 
nickel, is that correct, of that cash? A. Yes. 

Q. That’s not i)repo8terouH, is it? A. That is not aa 
preposterous—again, with all due respect. 

Q. It is not preposterous, is it, that you did not keep 
a nickel? 


Mr. 8ul*etta: I object to this, your Honor. He 
answered the question he did not. 

The Court: I’ll allow it. 

Q. Answer the ipiestion, Mr. Grossman, please. A. No, 

I would say that’s not preposterous. 

• • • • • 

(781) • * * 

Q. When did .Mr. Kicciurdi come to the sc-ene in 1971? 
A. Mr. Kicciurdi came on the scene when I told Mr. Rtofsky 
and Mr. Hoff that I couldn’t make a decision like that on 
my own as fur as increasing—as far as changing my op¬ 
eration to that degree by increasing my factory to that 
degree, that I wanted them to discuss it with Mr. (782) 
Ricciardi and explain to him the ne<esHity for it and then 
let him make the final decision. 

Q. Mr, Grossman, the question was when did Mr. Ric¬ 
ciardi in 1971 come into this picture, what month? A. What 
month did he come into the picture as far as my business 
was concerned? 

Q. Yes. A. The date of the take-over of Richton was 
February 9th. As if February let, I believe. 

Q. During 1971, thereafter, you continued to jiay these 
buyers, is that correc-t? A. That’s correct. During 1971, 
thereafter, I continued to pay the buyers. 

Q. You told us during 1970 you paid off from 50 to 75 
buyers, is that correct? A. 1 told you it was very difficult 
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for me to estimate how many and under your questioninK 
I anawered it ia (|uite poaHil)!^ that it was 5G to 75. It ia 
quite poaaihle it ia a hundrinl. I really don’t know. 

Q. What is your iKjst eatimate, Mr. Orosaman? You 
paid them the money, didn’t you? A. We are talking 
a»)out a lot of money and a lot of small amounts to a lot 
of different people and I think (783) it would be very 
difficult for me to be able to tell it to you off the top of 
my head right now. 

Q. Did you physically pay these people the money, yea 
or no, please? A. Did I |)ersonally? 

Q. Yea. A. I personally paid moat of the money phy- 
sically. 

• • • • • 

Q. The smallest payment was what, f50? A. You can 
talk about a telephone operator who got |10 or are you 
talking alM)Ut a shii)ping clerk who got |25 ( 784) or 
somebody who is charge of receiving who might have gotten 
♦50. There is a lot of money that was handed out. Hales 
I>eople on the floor, at various stores could get any place 
from flO to a hundred dollars. 

Q. These are people in addition to about the 75 to a 
hundred buyers, is that correct? Yea or no, please. A. 
That’s in addition to the—the type of people that I just 
described. 

Q. Ho the answer is yes, in that right? A. Yes, these 
were custonnry practices in the industry that you had to 
contend with to do this to survive. That is the answer. 

Q. Ho the people who were paid off could go up to 
200,000, is that right? A. Which category of people are 
you referring to? 

Q. I’ardon me? A. Which category of ()eopIe are you 
referring to? 

Q. Let me ask you this: when we are talking about 
buyers, there are various types of buyers, is that correct? 
A. Absolutely. 
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Q. There is a atore buyer, ie that correct? A. Correct. 

Q. There is alao a merchandise manager, is that cor¬ 
rect? (785) A. Right. 

Q. At times he can Im* an officer of a particular stoie 
or corporation, is that correct? A. There are also other 
kinds of buyers. There are resident- 

Q. There is also resident buyers, is that correct? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And they are more or less brokers, is that correct? 
Can you answer that (juestion yes or no? A. As far as 
brokers are concerned? 

Q. Yes. A You mean brokers who get a commission 
from—I don’t know how you dittinguish between a broker 
and a resident buyer. 

Q. Isn't it just about the same thing in that a resident 
buyer is somebody wlio has an office in New York and re¬ 
presents various stores throughout the country, isn’t that 
correct? A. The only way I cun define it to my understand¬ 
ing would be they would l»e synonymous, they would be 
the same. The broker and the resident buyer. 

Q. Yes. When we talk about buyers generally we are 
talking about all these classifications, isn’t that correct? 
A. That’s correct. 

(78«) 

(i. When you say that you paid off these buyers in 
lb70, they were from 75 to a hundretl buyers that you 
Itaid off, is that right? Yes or no. 

Mr. Kabetta: Your Honor, I think the testimony 
is he said originally 50 to 75. Then he said it may 
even Imj us much as hundred. It is iinpro|>er for 
coun8<*l to suggest- 

Mr. Rooney: I object to this, your Honor. I 
don’t think it’s proper [«fc] at all. 

The Court: The objection is sustained. Restate 
the question, counselor. 
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(i. Ho when you talk about biiyera being paid off, you 
are talking about 75 to a hundred people, is that correct, 
in 1970? A. As a broad approximation on iny part. 

(i. Ho when you talk about other people l)eing paid 
off, you’re talking about a number in addition to the 75 
(o a huudreil, is that correct? A. That is correct. 

♦i. \ on Hay the paymentR to the fur buyers were based 
upon the volume, Ih that correct? A. In a lot of cases they 
were baseil upon the volume. In a lot of cases they were 
baseil upon a dat sum that was given to them at the end 
of the year. 

<2. Didn’t you tell us earlier that the payments were 

(787) bused upon the volume that the Ht<»re did? A. What 
I did tell you was that the average fur manufacturer of 
my type figures two and a half to three percent of his 
volume are payoffs to buyei-s. Or in payoffs. And that 
payoff figure would be all inclusive of all the categories that 
you gr»t through discussing. 

<2. And you nieiitioned a numt>er of people earlier to¬ 
day. is that right, that you gave money to form these 
various stores, is that right? A. I answered your (|ues- 
tions as far as to who I gave money to at specific stores. 

<2- You named alsait eight i)eople approximately? A. 
To the h(*st of my recollection, right. 

(2. The payments you gave totalled about f25.000 to 
thos<* eight people, do you recall that, approximately? A. 
I didn’t add uj) the figure but I accept your figure that it 
would l»e approximately that. 

(2. You said that the total amount of cash that you 
paid »mt in ’70 was betwwn 75 and 85 thousand dollars, 
is that correct? A. I said the total amount of cash that I 
estimated the bills from Murray Orenstein t«» me would l»e 
around 80,000. guessing at this figure without having the 
precise figure in front of me. 

(788) 

(2. Mr. (IrosHinan, you look at all these bills and In- 
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voices and clieckH that yon had to and fro Mr. Orensteln 
when you testified here, didn’t yon? A. I didn t total np 
these bills from Orenstein before 1 testified. I did total 
them up about a year ago and to the best of ray recollection 
it was around f80,000. 

Q. So the payments that you made to all these other 
l)eople is the »S0,000 minus the |2o.0()() that you already 
testified to, is that correct? A. The payments—in this 
figure of fSO.OOO, if the only source of ray money in 1970 
was Orenstein, it would be 25,000 plus the $12,000 that I 
gave to G(»ld and the difference being what I had given to 
other buyers approximately. Now, one year overlapped 
into another year, Mr. Rooney, and—so I don’t know how 
one year overlapped- 

Q. That is Important, Mr. Grossman. Can you tell us 
what did overlap into the year 1971? A. For instance, a 
buyer could have bought merchandise in 1969 and we may 
have paid—he may not have gotten into New York until 
1970, so we would have paid him against the ’69 business 
and he came in in 1970. 

Q. But still, your approximate figure is 75 to 80 thou¬ 
sand dollars according to your testimony? A. Yes. 

(789) 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that there was substantially more 
than that? A. Not to the best of my recollection. 

(i. Is it possible it was substantially more than that? 
A. The word substantially would have to make me answer 
your (juestion no. 

Q. Is it possible that it was a million dollars, Mr. 
Grossman? A. Impossible. 

Q. Is it itossible that it was $500,000. A. Impossible. 

• • • • • 

(791) * • • 

Q. You testified on your direct testimony that you 
were also engaged in these years, '70 and '71, in the real 
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pHtate invPHtinp huBinpHH? Ih that correct? A. My cor- 
porationK were ennaped in real wtate (71*2) invcHtinent. 

Q. In the years ’70 and ’71? la that right? A. Yes. 
The answer is yes. 

Q. Which corporations of yours are engaged in real 
estate husiness ventures? A. A corporation called DBG 
Trading Corporation, and the second corporation, called 
Bertram Operating Corporation. 

(i- ^ ou are the sole owner of these corporations'* A. 
Yes. 

Q. How long have they been in existence? Each of 
them.* A. Each of these? DBG Trading Corporation was 
form<*d around 19o3, and Bertram Operating Corporation, 
I believe, was formed around 1959 or 1960. 

Q. Now, in 1971 did the DBG Corporation make any 
investments in real estate? 

Mr. Wabetta: Objection. 1 don’t see what rele¬ 
vance that has to this case. 

The Court: (Sustained. 

Mr. Kooney: May we approach the side bar, 
your Honor? 

The Court: Yes. (At the side bar.) 

(793) 

Mr. Rooney: Your Honor, I have a firm ground 
to ask these (juestions. We have information that 
there was substantially more cash involved during 
this period. This is a bribe case. This man liad to 
justify how he came up with fl2,000. He was deal¬ 
ing with substantial sums of cash, and I think I 
have a right to prola* on this. We are talking about 
the period in question, 1970, '71. 

The Court: I will allow some of it. (In open 
court.) 

The Court: The objection is overruleil. 
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Mr. Rooney: May we Lave the question read? 

(Question read.) 

A. The answ’er is yes. 

Q. What was the total amount of the investment or 
investments in that year? A. In the year 71 the dollar 
amount of the equity investment on the part of DBG or 
the dollar amount including the mortgage on the proijerty? 
The dollar amount of the money in DBG, the amount of 
cash that DBG invested? 

Q. Yes. A. DBG’s investment, 1 would say, was around 
$800,000. 

(794) 

Q. How about 1970? A. Excuse me. I’m getting a 
little mixed up in my date. No—71 is correct on that. 
In 1970 DBG made no investments in real estate, to the 
l)e8t of my recollection. 

Q. How ulK)ut the other corimration that you mentioned 
that was active in real estate? What was the name of 
that corporation? A. Bertram Oi)erating Corporation. 

Q. Did Bertram make any real estate investments in 
’70? A. No. 

Q. How about ’71? A. Yes. 

Q. How much? A. Around $200,000. 

Q. You are the only shareholder in these companies, 
are you? A. I am. 

Mr. Rooney: .May I just have a minute, your 
Honor? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Grossman, y»)u testified that you met Mr. 
(79.5) Rtofsky in early 1970? Is that correct? A. When 
you say I met him, you mean I met with him? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes, I met with Mr. Stofsky in early 1970. 
Q. You testified that you told Mr. Stofsky that you 
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were paytnfj a man the name of Koch |12,000 a year 
at thia meetinR? la that correi't? A. That ia correct. 

Q. Now, Koch waa not a union official, waa he? A. No, 
he waa not. 

Q. I think yon mentioned a man liy the name of Koater, 
too, David Koater? A. At that meeting? 

Q. In your teatimony, excuae me. A. Yea, I mentioned 
David Koater. 

Q. David Koater waa not a union official, either, waa 
he? A. No, he waa not. 

Q. It'a a fact, ia it not, Mr. Groaaman, that you paid in 
February 70 David Koch ?7r)()0—Mr. Koater, excuae me? 
A. In February of 71, in or about February, 1971, I paid 
David Koater 17500. 

(790) 

(2. It ia February 70, ian’t it? A. No—in or around 
Feltruary 70, right. 

<2. la that correct? A. That ia correct. 

(2- ^^’ho waa David Koater? A. Who waa he? 

<1. Yea, who waa he? A. lie ia a contractor in the fur 
tuiaineaa, I l)elieve. He alao prol)al)Iy manufacturc'a his 
own merchaiidiae, and from what I underatand now he haa 
a retail store also. 

<2. How altout .Mr. Koch? He’s dead now, ia he? A. 
Yea. 

<2- ifefore he die<i what type of Iniaineaa was he in? A. 
Well, to the lM*at of my knowledge he waa In the money 
lentling buaineaa. 

<2- He waa a loanshark, wasn’t he? A. Right. 

(2- Did you (*ver borrow any m«)ney from him? A. No_ 

wait a second. On one occasion I may have borrowe«l 
some money from him. 

<2. When was that (MTaaion, .Mr. firoaaman? A. 1 
think on one occasion when I couldn’t get cash—in fact, 
on either one or twf) occasions when I couldn’t get the 
caah that I needed to make the payment (797) that I made 
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to him in tlu? beginning of every year, whieh was $7500, I 
had to i)orrow some of it from him, in whieh he did charge 
me his normal rate of interest, and the reason I borrowed 
from him is Ijet^ause I needed it in cash at the time. 

(i. When was the first time that yon borrowed for him 
approximately? A. I can’t remember. It would have to 
l)e some time Indween 1905 and 1969, say, on one or two 
(Mcasions I Imrrownl some money from him. I don’t know 
whether it was one occasion or two occasions. 

Q. On the first wcasion how much money did you bor¬ 
row? A. The figure that comes to my mind is |5000. 

(j. You think this occasion was when? About what 
year? A. Some place l)etweeu, including 1965 and 1969. 

Q. And you think there might have been a second oc¬ 
casion? A. Possibly there might have been a second oc- 
cashm when I might have neiHled—1 might have been 
short two or three thoiisand d<dlars at that particular time 
to make this payment. 

(2. If there was a second occasion when w(mld it (798) 
have been approximately? A. It would have to 1 m* in the 
lH‘ginning of the year, lH?cause that is when I made the pay¬ 
ment of f7500 to him. 

(2. Did he ever borrow any money from you? A. He 
might have borrowe<l a thousar.:! dollars from me once. 

I don’t rememl)er. To the lM*st of my re<ollection, no. 

(2. To the l)est of your r«M-ollectlon what? A. To the best 
of tuy recollection, no. 

<2. So you were paying Mr. Koch in the 1960s up until 
11>70, 17500 a year? Is that corrcnd? A. Well, that wasn’t 
all I was paying him. 

<2. But you were jtaying him f7500? A. In the l)egin- 
ning of each year. 

(2. And at the end of each year you paid him another 
JJHOOO? A. At the end of each year I paid him another 
flOOO. 
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<i. Plus, you also gave hiiii 5 per cent of y<(ur labor cost 
to the contractors? A. That is correct. 

(J. And this started what year? A. Well_ 

(799) 

(i. Excuse me, Mr. (Irossman, cun you tell us what 
year this start<*d? A. Precisely the way j’ou put it to me— 

(i. (’an you tell us what year approximately these pay¬ 
ments started? A. I would say approximately 1966. 

(}. And they continued up until February of 1970? Is 
that correct? A. Yes. 

And at the beginning of every year you would pay 
•Mr. Koch 17500? Is that correct? A. That is correct. 

(2. And at the end of every year you would pay him, 
flOOO? Is that correct? A. There may have been one year 
that I didn't jtay him a thousand dollars a year, hut I 
would gjiess between ’66 and ’70 I paid him a thousand 
at the end of every year. 

(i. And you would also give him this 5 per cent figure? 
A. 5 |)er cent of our total contracting labor. I don’t re- 
memlK^r whether it was with non union shops or all con¬ 
tract, hut I paid him 5 per cent of the contracting labor. 
(799A) 

*1. What is your l»eBt recollection? A. Of whether it 
was non-union shoj)s or all contracting? 

Q. Yes. A. I guess it would hr* with non-union shops. 

(800) 

Q. What was the volume in 1905 yon had with non¬ 
union shops with contractors, approximately? A. The vol¬ 
ume of business or the volume of the labor figure? 

Q. I.,abor figure. A. Well, let’s see. Going backward, 
I was giving them, I think, an average of about |2,000 a 
month or a little less, so that would be |24,000 a year, 
which would l»e 5 per cent or a little less than f500,000, 
I guess. 

Is that correct, as far as my mathematics? I don’t 
know. I would say the total of labor figure—the total 
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lalmr figure would huve to l)e between—I would say it was 
around f400,0()0. Now, this would probably encompass 
contracting with union shops. 

Q. I missed the last part of the answer. A. I said this 
would |)robably encompass contracting with union shops. 
It sounds like a hard figure for me for union shops. It’s 
possible—if we produced two million dollars a year with 
non-union shops and sales, it’s possible that the labor 
figure went up us high as 400, 450 thousand. 

Q. And Mr. Koch would get 6 per cent of that; is that 
right? A. Mr. Koch would get 5 per cent. 

Q. That's 120,000, is that right? (801) A. 5 percent of 
400,000 would l)e 20,000, right. 

Q. 8o he would get the 7,500, the 20,000 plus another 
thousand; is that correct? A. Or better than the 20,000. 
He could huve made—in certain years he could have made 
as much as 24, 25 thousand against the 5 per cent. 

Q. When would you pay him this 5 per cent, what time 
of the year? A. Monthly. 

Q. Monthly. At the end of each month or the beginning 
of each month? A. At the end of each month Mr. Koch 
was very anxious to get his figure of exactly what we did 
that month and I would try to give it to him within two 
or three days of the end of the month. 

Q. And you would i>ay him in cash; is that right? 
A. Yes. 

Q. In big bills or small bills, do you recall? A. I pre¬ 
sume from memory that most of the payments of 2,000 
and 1,800 would be in hundred dollar bills. 

Q. Where were you getting this cash from in 1965? 
A. In 1965 it’s hard for me to rememl>er where I was get¬ 
ting this cash from. It was—I would say that it was 
(802) from fictitious skin bills. 

Q. From Mr. Orenstein was it? A. It’s possible that 
Orenstein started at ’65. I’m not sure. 
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Q. How about in lOfiG, did you get money from Mr, 
Orenatein, do you recall? A. I am still not sure. I would 
say off the top of my head probably. 

Q. Do you re<*all what your volume was in 1960 for 
the labor that we have l»een discussing? Approximately. 
A. I think that between 1966 and 1969, guessing, again, 
my volume was very fairly constant at about two and a 
half million dollars—two and a quarter million, two and 
a half million, i)elween those years. 

* • * * • 

Q. In the year 19t)9, how much did you pay Mr. Koch? 
A. In the year 196!( it would probably l)e consistent with 
the figures that we have just mentioned. In other words, 
(803) it would l)e an average <tf 2,000, 1,500, 1,800, 1,200. 
f’ertain months would he a thousand dollars, if it was in 
February or March and certain months would la* f3,000 
and I would say (hat the average would have l)een a little 
less than f2,000. 

In 1969 were you getting caslj from Mr. Orenstein? 
A. I believe I was. 

Q. How much cash did you get from Mr, Orenstein in 
’69, about? A. According to my recollection, having looked 
it over about a year ago, there was one year that was a 
larger amount and it’s (piite possible that was 1969. That 
was the year that it was alsmt |90,000. I'm not sure. 

Q. Mr. Grossman, isn’t it a fact that you were borrow¬ 
ing heavily from Mr. Kwh and the payments that you 
were giving him or gave him were repayments to him with 
interest? A. It was not a fact. What I have just testified, 
one or two loans, istssihly. One I'm pretty sure of is a 
fact. It’s not a fact I borrowed heavily, 

G. It is iKtt a fact that you were in to him since he was 
a shylcM-k? Fxcuse me, I will withdraw it. It is not a 
fact that h«‘ was in tcc you since he (804) was a shylock, 
is it? A. I don’t understand the swpience that he was in 
to me since he was a shylock. 
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Q. Wasn't he chuiging you vigoi-ish for the money? 
A. For the one or two loans that I described, the second 
which is possible, the hint one which is probable, he 
charged me interest on a loan. 

Q. Didn’t you borrow approximately |40,000 at the 
beginning of every year in the late 'bOs from Mr. Koch? 
A. Definitely not. 

Q. You are sure of that? A. i'ositive. 

Q. When you met Mr. Ktofsky in early 1970, you told 
Mr. Btofsky, did you not, Mr. Orossman, that you had 
been paying Mr. Koch |12,0UU a year? Is that your testi- 
mony, yes or no? A. it is. 

y. Now, you met with Mr. Btofsky within a few months 
after Mr. Koch died; is that correct? A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Mr. Koch died, do you recall when? A. He died in 
the early part of 1070. I don't remember the month. 1 
think it was in January or February of 1970. 

Q, Would you take my word for it that he died on 
(806) March 30, 1970? A. It’s quite possible. 

Q. And you met Btofsky within a few mouths after 
that; is that correct? A. Correct. 

Q. That’s around May or June of 1970; is that correct? 
A. It could have l*een as late as May. I doubt very much 
whether it was in June, because 1 wouldn’t have permitted 
myself to wait tuat long. June is a very iiiqiortant month 
to us. My best giies>j would l*e that it would be either in 
April or May after that. 

Q. You said you met Btofsky within a few months after 
Koch died, didn’t you? A. A few to me is two. 

Q. A few to you is two? A. Yes. 

y. Bo that would Ite through April and through May 
and like June 1st; is that fair to say? A. Yes. When I 
approximate the time a few months, it’s an approximation. 

y. Well, you said a few months to you is two; is that 
correct? A. Right. I said it’s an approximation. 
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Q. And then you met Oold, iu that correct, after you 
(806) you met Mr. Stocky? A. Yes. 

And you met Gold, you said this morning, about six 
weeks later; is that correct? 

Mr. Sabetta: That's not his testimony, your 
Honor. I object to that. 

Mr. Rooney: I say it is. 

Mr. Kabetta: He said anywhere from two to six 
weeks. 

The Court: The objection is sustained. 

Q. How long after did you meet Gold after you met 
Btofsky? A. .My recolIe<tion is still around the same, 
around from two to six weeks afterward. It was a short 
time afterward. 

Q. Well, that would take us into June—early July 
would it not? ’ 

The Court: After what, sir? 

The Witness: After meeting with Mr. Btofsky. 

A. That would—if the last date—depending upon the 
date within that period of two months you are talking 
almut—was in the latter part of May, it’s iM)ssible. Accord¬ 
ing to my nnollection at this moment it was much earlier 
(807) 

(i. Your recollection is that it took place—the payment 
t.M)k place in April of 1970 to Mr. Gold; isn’t that right? 
A That was my original recollection. 

(j. And y«m know that .Mr. Grossman, lM‘caus<‘ of Gov¬ 
ernment Exhibit 35; isn’t that right? A. Government 
Exhibit 35 to my knowledge is not to l)e specifically money 
paid by me to .Mr. Gold. There were a nunilM‘r of other 
checks which we just went through. 

y. Hut it is y»)ur testimony that you paid Gold |«i,000 
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in April of 1970; inn’t that correct? A. Ah far an the tiiiieB 
of when 1 made payments- 

Q. Excuse me. Is that your testimony or isn’t it? A. I 
would still have to qualify my answer in order to answer 
the question, Mr. Kooney. As far as the time—my answer 
is that I jjave Mr. (lold f0,000 in the beginning of the 
year. There was no (pialiflcation of that. I’m sure of that. 

Q. You have told us in the beginning of the year- 

Mr. Habetta: Your lionor, he is trying to liuish 
the answer. 

Mr. Rooney: Excuse me. 

A. As far as the precise time is concerned, that I am uot 
sure about and at no time have I ever l)een sure (808) 
about it. 

(). What is the beginning of the year to you? What 
months would that cover? A. The beginning of the year 
would ordinarily cover the first three months, first fojir 
months of the year. 

(i. So you said you paid (lold in the Iwginning of the 
year in 1970; is that your testimony? A. The testimony 
bused on the approximation of time. 

(i. Do you want to change your tt^stiinony, Mr. Qross- 
man? A. No. I think I approximated the time before 
and I still approximate the time. 

(2. And your best recolle<-tion is April of 1970; is that 
right? A. Approximately. 

(2. It could be March; isn’t that right? A. If Harr*? 
Ko<'h <lied at the end of .March of 1970—and I accept your 
figure on it—then definitely it could not be .March, Itecuuse 
it was after Harry Koch die<l. 

(2. And y«ni didn't find out Hurry Koch died until to¬ 
day on .March 30th? is (hat right? A. When you usetl the 
expression find out—1 wasn't aware of the pre^dse date 
within the past year or two until you just told it to me 
right now. 
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n. Ho it is youi- testimony tl.ut you paid OoJd the (809 1 
flr,l ar„„„U April „f 71,, rlgh/y A. ArauSd A^ril 

n. IH that your l>eHt mol lection? A. My best recollec- 

1 ‘'n' April, 

Mu 3 nased on the figure that you have just given me I 

would say it is possible that 1 paid it in May^ I would 

ooubt very much whether I paid him us late as June. 

. 

(810) 

Q. When you met with Gobi, your testimony ia that 
he Pleased you for the money; is that your testimonyv a 
\ ou used the expression pressisi me for the money. I testi- 
titsl ihat he came in, he said he wanted to see me and he 
«at down. He said “We know what you have been doing 
^ ou haven t lieeu getting by with us o„ the arm. We knot 
Uiis money has been spread around.” iie was telling me 
in es^mce if you want to call that pressing, I guj vou’ 
would call that preHMing. ^ 

(j. That’s the word you used in the grand jurv isn’t 
It, Mr. Grossman? A. Yes. ^ ‘ 

(J. \ou t.dd Gobi it was going to take you a couple of 
...on hs io raise the money, didn’t you? A. 1 believe I did 
g. Ho he payment couldn’t have taken place in April 
of ...'.I'l It, Ml-. Gold, or anywhere around April o^ ’70’' 
A. When you say anywhere around April of ’70, I would 
have to disagree with you. 

<2. It couldn’t have taken plac(--the earliest it (oubl 
have taken place was in 8eptemlK>r of 1970 according to 
the days that you have given us, isn’t ’that correct’' A No 
I definitely wouldn’t say that. You said before (811) that 

, ""'1 '’"I" .«k0 „ eonpip V„ " 

the money. I did not say that it did take me a couple 
of months to raise the money. ^ 

<i. H l„il ,11,1 ,,,,, „.|| I ,„|j 

the money is concerned? 
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Q. Yes. A. I told him that |12,000 was a large sum 
for me to raise in cash at one time and that I would like 
to spread the payments out. 

Q. We are talking about a first f«,000 payment, Mr. 
Grossman, aren’t we? A. As far as the first |1,000 [sic] 
payment, it’s possible that I told Gold that it would take 
me a couple of months and it’s also possible that after tell¬ 
ing him that I paid him much sooner than that. 

Q. You testified in the grand jury on July 13, 1972— 
you recall that, don’t you? A. What part of my testimony 
are you referring to? 

g. Well, do you recall testifying before the grand jury 
on July 13th of 1972? A. Yes. 

Q. Were you asked this question and did you give this 
answer? It is on page 14, line 20. 

(812) 

“(J. And the first payment you made to Gold was in or 
about April of 1970? A. Yes. 

“Q. Do you recall als)ut how long that was after you 
made this arrangement with Gold? A. Yes. It was a 
couple of months, l>e<auso he pressed me for the money and 
I told him that it t<K)k a while t(» get that much cash.” 

(i. Did you give those answers to those questions? A. 
Well, that’s- 

(i. Yes or no? Did you give the answers to those ques¬ 
tions, please? A. It sounds like—I accept the fact that 
you were reading my testimony. 

(i. Don’t accept that. I.<?t me show you the document. 

Mr. Rooney: Is>t the record show I am showing 
the witness Exhibit 3525 and directing his attention 
to page 14. 

• • • • • 

(813) * * * 

(). And that was your testimony Itefore the grand jtiry, 
as I read it to yon? A. That was my testimony to the best 
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I'll!'coucerned. Thin all 
tranapiml about four yearn ago and an far an the pmine 

inonths and the precise weeks .,r the length of times between 

the appointments, I cannot be accurate about it. As far as 

hat—as far as having given him the money is concerned 
I am positive about that. concerned, 

(i. You are sure about that? A. Itight. After this 

and tbe.v got the lie-t of ,i,j- uiemorj ut tUe grand Jury at 
the same time. ^ ^ *'■ 

(814) 

(i. .vou told the grand jury under oath what I said 
^ eorrcst? A. That’s correct 
g. M hat IS your la^st recollec tion as you sit there now 
as o w en this first payment was, approximately? A It 
«ou d ^ a short period of time. If Koch died in March- 
g. Excuse me, Mr. Grossman. Could vou think to 
>ourself and answer the cjuestion, please. What is your 

*Tol 7T it was? A 

I robably some time in the month of May. 

.vou are eare of 

it v^Jr^rerTZb 

<J. Well, i, there a |a».«ll,ill|y that it tiiight have been 
in Se|,tendK.r. the Bret payntenff A. A« I aaitl, l donht 
It \er>, very much. I would doubt the isissibility. 

* • • • * 

(829) * * * 

tion'^ tl!lr ”'‘‘^^'“1"’ exaniina. 

•on tha con had very I.ttle problems with the union 

between 1»«4 and 1970? Is that correct? A. Yes. 

g. I lieliex COM testifies] that aside from paving a tlRO 

fine, you testified, ‘Mint I don’t bedieve that we ha!l am 

^nous harassment of any kind.” Do you recall that? A. 
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Q. Ill Ffbruury of 1904 you were charged with con- 
tructing hy the union, were you not? A. In February of 
»64? It’s quite poHsible. 

(i. I think on three oecaHiouK? Isn’t that correct? (830) 

A. In the same month? 

g. No, Feliruary, July and Octolier of 1904. A. It’s 
quite possible. 

(i. And in -May of 1905 you were charged with con¬ 
tracting? Do you rec-all that? A. No. It is nine years 
ago. Hut it is also possible. 

Q. And in Mairh of ’00 you were charged with con¬ 
tracting? Do you ri*call that? A. Also possible. 

(J. And in January of 19(»7 you had to pay a f2,000 
liquidated fine ordered by the impartial chairman? A. 
In January of ’07? 

Q. January 19, 1907. A Licpiidated damages for what? 

(1. You joined the? association, I believe, on March 8th 
of ’05? Isn’t that alsnit right? A. I joined the AsscK-dation 
of Fur Manufacturers or the United Association. 

Q. Associated Fur Manufacturers. A. All right,r on 
March 8, ’66. 

g. Is that right? About? A. I would say around that 
time. 

g. And when you joined you promised to employ four 
to six additional workei-s, union men, didn’t you? (831) 
A. At that time I joinc*d the association? 

t^. Yes. A. No, I promised to employ—I really don’t 
remember. Driginally I promiscHl to employ four to five 
operators when 1 formed the union shop, which would 
have been six to eight workers in 1959 or 1960. I don’t 
remember promising to enqdoy four to six additional 
workers. 1 don’t know how many I had in ’65, and I don’t 
remeinlMM- how many I promised to emi)Io.v, 

Mr. Rooney: .May this Ice marked as a defense 
exhibit for identification, please. 

(Defendant’s Exhibit N marked for identifica¬ 
tion. ) 
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(i. Would the record refle<-t that I am showing Mr, 
(irosHiium Dcfeiidaiit’s Exhibit N for identification and 
asking Inin to (lirwt ids attention to the first paragraph 
to see if tliat refreshes Ids recollei-tion? It is just the first 
]iaragrapli, please. A. liou don’t want me to read the rest 
of it? 

No, not right now. A. I read the first paragraph. 

<j. I)(K*s that refresh yonr recollection? A. No. 

<1. Did you promise to employ four to six workers at 
any time in and lUOO? A. I do not remember. I 

honestly ilo not remember. 

(832) 

Q. What is your b(‘st recollection? Do you have any? 

Mr. Sabetta: Your Honor, I am going to object 
to this. It is transparently clear he doesn’t re¬ 
member. 

Mr. Rooney: I think I have a right to prolm on 
this. 

The Court; (Jo ahead, but he says he doesn’t 
remember. 

Q. You do remember having to pay on January 19, 
1907, a f2,00() fine? A. I do not remember that, either. 

Q. Would you read the remainder of this document 
and see if this refreshes your recollection? Take your 
time. Have you had an opportunity to read that exhibit 
I'or identification? A. Yes. 

(J. Does that lefresh your recollection? Yes or no. 
A. No, it doesn’t, but I am curious about one thing—was 
the 12,000 paid? 

(i. It was your fine, .Mr. Grossman? Can’t you answer 
that? A. I don't remember having ever paid a fine of 
12,000 in 19(i7. 

Q. Do you remember lH*ing assessed a fine of |2,000 in 
1907? A. I don't remember lK*ing assessed a fine of 
|2,000, and I don’t remember being assessed a fine of 
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12,000, and (833) I don't renicnilKT paying u fine of |2,000 
in 1967. 

Q. You don’t liave any m-olleetion of thia incident in¬ 
volving the four to aix workerh’/ A. In ’(>7 I have no 
recollection. 

Q. Defendant’a Exhibit N for identification doesn’t re¬ 
fresh your recollection? A. No, it d(K*Hn’t. 

(2. You were charged with contracting by the union in 
SepteinlKjr, 1967. Do you recall tliat? A. No, I do not. 

Q. Isn't that where you paid the $150 fine? A. I men¬ 
tioned t)efore that I paid a $150 fine. You mentioned 
about eight or ten complaints so far that I was charged 
with, and I mentioned before I didn’t know which one 
you’re talking about. But I remember there was a com¬ 
plaint, and I paid a $1.50 fine. 1 think the complaint was 
considerably before the fine was paid. 

Q. The fine was in 1969? Do you re<'ull that? A. I 
know 1 paid a $150 fine against a complaint. 

Q. t ?m asking you, tlo you remember being charged 
with contracting by the union on Kepteml»er 20th, ’67? Do 
you recall that? A. Yes. I actually had my memory re¬ 
freshed on this. There was a complaint in 1967 and I paid 
a fine of $150 in (834) 1969. 

Q. Ro you do recall that one? A. I have had my 
memory refresheil on that, and now I remember the dates 
of the $150 fine. 

(2. And you recall being charged with contracting by 
the union on August 18, 1969? Two mink coats? A. I 
don’t re<-all the spH-ifics. I know there were a few com- 
]>laints over this i)erifKl of time, and just one fine that I 
was fined, which was $150, and the dates of 1967 I was 
paying a fine in '(>9 sitund accurate t(» me. 

Q. The (piestion, Mr. Gretssman, do you recall l)eing 
charged with contracting by the union on August 18, 1969? 
Yes or no, please. A. No, I don’t. 
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Q- 1^0 .VI*!' iK'iii;;; rhai'fjpd with contrac’ting by the 

union on S(*|»ti*inlK*r lOfh of ]J)70? Yes or no, pleaHe. A. 
>’o, I don’t. 

il Of coiifHe, y(»ii inliuitfcd (((tiimitting about 37 sep¬ 
arate instanceH of contracting iudween February, 1972, 
and April of 1973? Isn't that c(»rrect? A. You mean the 
docunientution before the urltitruti(»n in ’72 and ’73? 

(i. That is coi'rect. A. I will iiccejit it is 37 instances 
of contracting. (M3.->) The total money, to the best of my 
recollection, was around f40,090. 

(i. You will accept 37 instances? A. Yes, I will accept 
that. 

(i. And you say you imid a fine of |H0,()00? Is that 
correct? A. Yes. 

ii. And that tine was assessed by the impartial chair¬ 
man in the industry? Is that also not correct? A, I don’t 
believe so, -Mr. Uooney. I l»elieve the impartial <hairman 
said—I presentwl the profstsition that I was trying to sell 
the company to a European company and that with the 
union’s insistence of having me be in violation of the con¬ 
tract, that I woidd have to add more employes, I would 
lose the possibility of selling the company to the European 
company, since I representisl a different amount of ern- 
jdoyees when we first started negotiating. So I said I 
would prefer to have the arbitrator imfM»8e a fine. We ad¬ 
mitted we were in violation of the contract, and asked the 
arbitrator to impose one. He refused to impose a fine. 

At that point the union left the room, and it came back 
in the room and said that during the period of two weeks 
between the time that I wa; suspende<l from the associa¬ 
tion, that they would try to negotiate a settlement (835a) 
with me, at which poijit we negotiated the settlement of 
¥1(»,()0(I. So the answer is that thi arb’tr' tor didn’t im¬ 
pose the fine. I had asked him to, but I negotiated the 
fine with the union. 
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(836) 

Q. That you recall very well, don't you, Mr. GroHsnian? 
A. Su 'e. 

• • • • • 

(884) * * * 

The Court: Now, sir, there are two matters 
which you wish to 8i)eak to which relate to testimony 
which you gave yesterday? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

The Court: What are they? 

The Witness: Mr. Rooney asked me whether I 
ever paid the buyer for Gus Mayer of Louisville. 
Gus Mayer is (885) a group of stores. I don’t know 
who the buyer for the Louisville store is. I believe 
what he intended to ask me was had I ever paid 
the buyer for Gus Mayer Stores. My answer was 
no, I had never paid the i)uyer for Gus Mayer in 
Louisville, but based on what I think his question 
was intended to ask me, I had paid the buyer for 
Gus Mayer Stores during the year of 1970. 

The Court: All right, anything else? 

The Witness: The second one was—Mr. Rooney 
asked me whether I had paid for Stix, Baer anti 
Fuller in 1970. I wanted it clear that to the best 
of my recollection I had not paid the buyer for 
Stix, Baer and Fuller in 1970. 

The Court: All right, go ahead, Mr. Rooney. 

Cross-examination contlnue<l by Mr. Rooney: 

Q. Mr. Grossman, how much did you pay those buyers, 
tile ones that you just deHcrit)ed? A. The Gus Mayer in 
New York buyer got 5 i)er cent of whatever he purchased. 

' Q. What is your best recollection cs to how much that 
amounUsl to? A. It would be about |2,000. 

Q. What was his name? (886) A. Arthur Cohen. 
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Q. How about llie buyer of Ktix, Baer? A. I doubt 
whether 1 did any luiNineKH with them in 1970. I don’t 
remember. I don't rememlKir Imvitif^ paid him anything 
in 1970. 

Q. That would also be true of '71; ia that right? A. 
No. In ‘71 we did IjuninesK with them. I don’t remember 
whether I paid him. It'a »juite jtoKisible that Homebody in 
my orgunizjilion jtaid him in 1971, Homebody elae who waa 
handling the account. I don’t remember. 

Q. Your bent recollection is that you do not remember; 
iH that correct? A. Bight. 

Qi Now, ^^hat'H the man'K name? A. SchiHler. 

Q. Now, you have produced certain recorda, I think 
about ten minuteK ago thin morning; in that correct? A. 
YeB. 

Mr. Rooney: May the record reflect that I am 
Mhowing Mr. OroHHinan DefeudautB’ Exhibit O for ' 
identification. 

Q. Would you take a h»ok at the exhibit, plcaae. Have 
you had an opimrtunity to examine the exhibit? A. Yea. 

I went over theae this morning. 

Q. And thene are checkH and invoiccH from your fileH; 
(887) iH that correct? A. Yea. 

Q. They reflect check pay men tK by you to Mr. Oren- 
Htein; in that correct? A. That’a correct. 

Q. Let me Bee the exhibit, pleuae. The checkH cover 
the period of 1970; is that correct? A. Yea. 

(i. Plui there were three checkH in early 1971 in thiH 
Exhibit () for identification; in that correct? A. Yea. 

Q. An invoice ia attached to each check; im that correct? 
A. Yea, that’a correct. 

Q. Each one of theae invoicea ia falHified; ia that cor¬ 
rect? A. That’a correct. 
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Mr. Rooney: We offer theHe, your Honor. 

Mr. Babetta: No objection. 

The Court: Received. (DefendantH* Exhibit O 
received in evidence.) 

Q. Now Mr. (IroHsman, would you take a look at De¬ 
fendant Exhibit P for identification. (888) A. Yes, air. 

Q. Would you tell uk what Defendanta’ Exhil)it P for 
identification conaiata of? A. Theae are che<ka and paid 
notea in payment for invoicea from Schefiin-Reich during 
the year of 1971. 

Q. Theae were chwka ])ayable to Schefiin-Reich from 
vour company, Dan (IroaHiiian Pur Diviaion; ia that cor¬ 
rect? A. That’a correct. 

Q. Theae recorda come from your file; ia that correct? 
A. Yea. 

Mr. Rooney: We offer theae, your Honor. 

Mr. Sabetta: No objection. 

The Court: Received. (Defendanta’ Exhibit P 
received in evidence.) 

Q. Now, thoa<? recorda that you juat looked at, Defen¬ 
danta' Exhibit P in evi«lence, cover the year 1971; ia that 
correct? A. That’a correct. 

Q. How much caali did you rmdve, approximately, from 
Schefiin-Reich in 1971? A. I eatimated |76 to |80 thou- 
aand. 

Q. Did you receive caah from any other aourcea in 
(889) 1971? A. Not that I can remember. 

Q. Did you receive caah from any other akin dealera? 
A. Not that I can rememl)er. 

Q. Ia Schefiin-Reich the only aource that you had for 
caah in 1971, to the lieat of your recollection? A. To the 
lieat of my re<*ollection, yea. 

Q. I take it it ia your teatimony that you uaed thia 
|70 or f80 thouaand to pay off biiyera and the |12,000 to 
Mr. Gold; ia that correct, in 1971? A. That'a correct. 
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Q. And tlie nuiiilti'r of buyerH would l)e about the same, 
50 to 75, poNMibly a hundred; woubl that alno be correct? 
A. I am n(»t Nure of tliut li^'ure. When you include resident 
buyers, buyers, |)eo|d(‘ who collect<‘d their commissions on 
retail sales in cash, dejuity store personnel and sales people, 
erran<l boys and secretaries, minor personnel—I’m not sure 
of the exact amount of people involved. 

(/. Let’s Imve out the minor |iersonnel, secretaries and 
errand boys. A. I am still not sure of the exact amount 
of buyers throughout the country. 

Q. Yesterday, Mr. (Irossnmn, you testified that to (890) 
the Imst of your recollection you thought that the number 
of buyers run from 50 to 75, possibly 100; do you recall 
that? A. I believe I (jualified it, Mr. Rooney, with tie 
fact that I still wasn’t sure. 

Q. In 1970, can you re<-ull approximately how many 
buyers you paid <iff? Just approximately. A. No, I don’t. 

Q. You have no way of recalling? A. No way of re¬ 
calling and without a complete analysis of each account in 
trying to analyze the personnel for each account. 

Q. Is that also true for 1971? A. That would also b«: 
true for 1971, right. 

g. You can’t give us an estimate for 1971, just an 
approximate estimate? A. No. My opinion is that I don’t 
think the hundred is far fetched. I think the hundred is 
possible, if that will help. 

Q. In 1970 you were living at 40 East 84th Street; is 
that correct? A. Yes. 

g. You also live there now; is that correct? A. Yes, 
sir. 

( 891 ) 

(). How many nsmiH is your apartment? A. Seven. 

(). Is that a peiitlutuse? A. No, sir. 

g. Ilow much rent do you pay there—were you paying 
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iu 1970 per month? A. I pay maintenance, not rent. I 
o\\’n the apartment. 

(i. Nl’hat? A. I pay maintenance, not rent. 1 own the 
apartment. 

(2. What’H your total jxjr month to live in that apart¬ 
ment? What was it in 1970? A. The maintenance of the 
apartment in 1970 1 believe waa over |800. It ha« gone 
up Hini-e. I don't know whether that won the amount. It’a 
over |900 now. 

(i. In 1970 it was appro,\iiiiately fHOO? A. I don’t 
know. It may have l»een f900 then. I don’t rememlier 
what. 

Did you have a maid at that time? A. Yea. 

(2. Did you have a chautTeur at that time iu 1970? A. 
Yea. 

<2. X«)w, in 1970 yi*u reported appro.xiniutely ?!(i7,000 
in incoine; ia that correi-t? A. That’a eorrw-t. 

(892) 

(2. Do you recall in that year you had alauit f.‘{2,000 in 
deduetiona? A. I don’t recall, but I will accept the fact 
Itaajnl on the fact that you have my return there and 1 
know my deduetiona were heavy. 

• • • • • 

(894) * • * 

•Mr. Hooney: I.a*t the record reflect I am allowing 
.Mr. (iroaanian Defeiidauta’ Exhibit (2 for identtiica- 
tion. 

(2. Would you examine that, pleaai*, Mr. Oroaaman. A. 
Is there anything specitie you want me to examine (895) 
becauae it ia a long return. 

The (’ourt: You r(H-ogni*e it, air? 

The Witneaa: Yea, air. 
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Tliat's a cojty of voiir tax return for ]{>70; is it not’ 
A. Yea. 

<2. Vonr .|(Hl,„ tionH finit year totalwl approximately 
ia lliat correrf? A. Yea. ^ 

<2. Ami y.Hi paid ahont in full income taxes on 

I lie lirat pa};e; is that correct? A. Yea. 

•Mr. Kooney; May this he niurkial for identi- 
ticution. 

(Defendanta’ Exhibit It marked for identilicu 
tion.) 


<2. Showing yon this Exhihil It for identification, Mr. 
(.roaaniun, that's a copy of yonr 1071 tux return; ia that 
coriwt? A. Yea. 

• ‘-'“‘I approximately 

»II)1,II0I»; la that correct? A. That'a corrwt. 

fi. And yon hud deductions of aliout frit),000; ia that 
corriH t? A. Yes. 


(SOli) 

Yon paid fislerul taxes of about Il’O.lHO; is that cor¬ 
rect? A. Yes. 

In 1071 yon were residing at the same address- ia 
that correct? A. Yea. ’ 


• * • * 

(SOS) • • * 


Itwlimt Exuinination by Mr. Sala-tta: 

(i. -Mr. (Irosaman. for the years 1070 and 1071, did von 
have any fnnda available to yon for purposes of your (S*00) 
own expense and thow- of any de|M-ndenta yon inight have 
other than those which have las-n mentioned in court*' V 
Yea. For the year of 1<»70 1 hud |24.0t)0 from the faniilv 
of my daughter’s deceased mother, a wealthv faniilv who 
wunteil my daughter to live in a certain style. There was 
124,000 as a gift from them during that year of 1070. 
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Q. Did you, during either 1970 or ’71 take any loaim 
troin any institution? A. Yes. I have a f00,000 niortgag(‘ 
on my apartment. I have had substantial loans from 
various l)anks over a iwriod of years, I would say a num- 
l>er of them totaling any place from #5 to f25 thousand, 
which I paid out over a series of years. 

Q. Now, yesterday Mr. Rooney aske<l you about invest¬ 
ments in two corjamitions called 1)H(1 and llertram; do 
you recall that? A. Yes. 

Q. You testifletl that you had invested f800,000 in 1971. 
Is that accurate? A. ' No. The actual investment—I 
checktnl further—was made on January 27th of 1972. 

(J. In which company was that made? A. $800,000 
from DlKl Corporation, which was formerly (900) Dan 
Grossman (^)rporation, my fur business whi<h had been 
establisheil in 19o3 and 1200.000 from Rertram Operating 
Corimration, which was formerly my fur Imsiness which— 
II & I) Grossman, which hail been establisheil in 1959, to 
the l»est of my recollwtion. 

Q. When you sold the interests in your corporations 
which you did sell in February of 1971 to Rlchton, how 
much did you ultimately realize from that sale? Approxi¬ 
mately. A. Woiild you repeat the question, Mr. Saladta? 

(i. Yes. You have sold, you told us, interests in your 
corporations in February of 1971 to Richton Interiiutlonal; 

is that correct? A. No, sir. 

Q. What did you sell? A. I sold the business as a go¬ 
ing business. Originally Richton had offered me $1,100,000 
for the corporations on a three-year cash payout. I felt 
that my businesh was in a liquid position, so rather than 
accept the $1,100,000 for the corporations. I made a deal 
with Richton wliereby I retained thes<* two corisirations, 
changed the name of them from Dan Grossman Coiqmra- 
tion to DUG and from O & D Grossman to Bertram 
OlMuating Corporation. 1 took $250,000 from Richton 
for the business as a going business with none of the 
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aHHcfK or liiiltilitiPH of the (901) huHinesH. They bought 
the leanehohl, (he preiniHeH, the furniture, the fixturea, the 
(MjuiiHuent ami a going IniHinesK with going aocounte, but 
none of tlie uNHetH or liubilitieH of niy own corporations, 
wliich 1 retained, eliangtHl the name of them and put them 
in the real estate luislness. These corporations had been 
in l)UNitiess foi u gmsl many years. 

<2. Now, when that sale was cloned, I think you told 
us on r)r about February 0, 1971; is that correct? A. Yes, 
sir. It was elos(H| February 9th as of February Ist. 

(2. \\'hat did you realize immediately from the sale of 
the items you des<ribed? A. On closing, Richton gave me 
a check for f250,000. 

(2. Over the course of the next year or so, what did you 
realize from those parts of the corporations which you 
retained? A. The financial statement of the c<irporations 

at the end of 19-on January 31, 1971, the financial 

statements of the cor|Mirations in cash—the net worth of 
both corporations as of January 31, 1971, was |810,000. 

I (hen realized additictnal money in these corporations 
from the sale of the ^130,000 of inv<*ntory that I had on 
hand which I sold at no overhead to mys<df based on the 
agreement that I made with Richton, so I would say at the 
(901a) end of that is'riml I had over |H00,000, plus the 
1230,000 which Richton i)aid me for the business as a go¬ 
ing business. 

• • • • • 

(903) 

<2. Wen* any of those moneys later used by you in the 
investments earlier deserilKsl by you in real estate? A. 
Yes, the imtney that wjis use^l, the money that was in 
these two corp<trations was nse«l in the investments that I 
<lescrib(*d, in real estate at the end of 1971, the Wginning 
of 1972. 

Q. Now would you take a look at Oovernment’s Exhibit 
30 for ifbmtification, please, anfT tell us what it is, if you 
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can? A. It is an agreement i)etw(*en Richton International 
rorp<»ration, Ituyer, 11 & D (Irossiiuin, Dan (Irossman (’or- 
jHiration, sellers, and Daniel H. Grossman, shareholder. 

{}. Is this contract that you just referred to for Febru¬ 
ary of 71? A. Yes. 

(J. You are shaking your head. Would you sjiy some¬ 
thing so the reporter can write it? A. I said yes, sir. 

(j. I am sorry. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Valletta: We offer this in evidence, sir. 

Mr. Rooney: No objection, your Honor. 

The Court: Receivcsl. (Governmeut’s Exhibit 50 
was -eceived in (904) evidence.) 

<2. .Mr. Grossman, do you recall yesterday .Mr. Rooney 
asking you about certaiu payments you had made to a 
Mr. Koch? A. Yes. 

(2. You rememlKjr those series of questions he asked 
about that? A. Yes. 

(2. Do you rememlKT him asking you whether those 
moneys that you paid to him constituted repayments of 
loans^ and I believe the word he used was vigorish on the 
loans? A. Yes. 

<2. Do y<»u remember what you said at that time to 
that question? A. Yes. 

(2. What was it? A. I said that there was possibly one 
loan that I had made from Mr. Koch at the time I nee<led 
the ?1T.5()() in cash and didn’t have it in cash, in currency, 
anti that there was possibly another loan of a thousand 
ilollars which 1 couldn’t rememlM*r, which is very vr.gue, 
but that is the degree to which I borrowed any nntney 
from Koch. There was never any question that I never 
Imrrowed f40,(M)0 or any other sum from him in the be¬ 
ginning (9051 of that year. 

Q. During what iM*ri(Ml did you make these payments 
to .Mr. Koch? A. Which payments are you referring lt»? 
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(i. I am talkinj,' alamt all the payments that you testi- 
fkHl to about yesterday, the |7o00 a year, plus any addi- 
(lomil payments you made basdsl on the formula that you 
tohl US about yesterday? When did the first payments 
beKiii? A. I believe they iM'fjan in or around 19G4. 

Q. When did they coneliide? A. On Mr. Koc-h’s death, 
which I learned yesterday was at the end of .March of 197o! 

<i. Ho you paid him roughly for about a six-year period? 
Is (hat correct? A. Approximately. 

0- How many times a year did you pay him? A. I paid 
I'im (be 177)00 in (he beKinniiiK of every year, which would 

around January or February, and I paid him the monthly 
amount of per cent—well, the first year, the first year that 
Koch made this deal with us he c*)llected the 5 per cent 
from the contractors who he had brought in to work for us. 
The contractors that he brought in to work for us worked 
inf«*rior to |)eople (900) we had ourselves. 1 l)elieve they 
sort of twk a certain amount of license in the fact that 
(hey knew we were beholden to Koch in that they didn’t 
knock themselves out to live up to certain standards. 

Ho I believe at the end of the first year we told Koch 
(hat rather than—and he pressed us to continue to pve 
Hiese ,)eo|)le wo.k—rather than have these i)eople pay him 
.) I)er cent, that we would choose the contractors and pay 
him (he ikm- cent on nr)n-uniou labor or on contracting 
that we did ourselves. 

(2. Now, you have told us that those payments were 
not in the main payments for loans and vigorish? Tell us 
what they were for? A. The payments were in order to 
eiuible us to continue to contract and no( to have problems 
with union investigations. 

<2. During this peri<Ml of ’04 to ’70 will you tell us what 
.vour contact with the union was as regards the issue of 
contracting? A. From '04 to '70 I had very little contact 
with the union reganling the issue of contracting. There 
were a numlier of complaints me aioiiiHl yesterday. I don’t 
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remember many of them, f do remember oiiee that we paid 
a |150 fine on. AHide from that, there were very few, 
(907) very little I rememlter about my complaints that 
ever materialized. 

(2. Do you remeral)er Mr. Itooney asking you whether 
your firm was charged in that v’omplaiut for contracting in 
’05? Do you remember him asking you about that? A. May 
I ask a question? 

12. Well, you are not allowed to, but may I ask you 
this: Do you remember Mr. llooiiey asking you about 
your firm bring charged o«i numerous occasions during 
1904 to 19T0 for coini)lain(8 of‘contracting? A. Yes. 

(2. I v.anl to ask you whether you can re« all with the 
e.\ception of the one time your firm was fir ?d floO, whether 
the union ever saw fit to prosecute any of those complaints 
for contracting during that year? A. 1 don’t recall at any 
time that the union saw fit to prosecute any of those. 

(2 Do vou remenilMM’ Mr. Itooney aske<l you about pay¬ 
ments of inoney to Mr. Koster? A. 1 rememlK'r he asked me 
altout payment of money to Mr. Koster. I don t remember 
the exact text of it. 

Q. Well, did yon in fact make a paymeiA to Mr. Koster? 
(908) A. Yes, I did. 

(2- Ai)pro.\iinately when was that? A. In the l»eginning 
of ’70, either January or February of ’70, to the best of ray 
recollection, Harry K»'ch was sick and I Itelieve he was in 
Florida and he called ns, or else we called him, and he told 
ns to give Dave Koster |7r)00 that we ordinarily gave him 
in the beginning of ea«’h y«“ur and that he will take care 
of whatever had to Ik* taken cure of. 

(2. Do you know whether .Mr. Koster knows .Mr, 8tof- 

sky? A. Yes. 

(2. Does he? A. Yes. 

( 2 . Do you know whether Mr. Koch knew Mr. Stofsky? 
A. .Mr. Kmh often t<dd me he knew Mr. Stofsky. Sin-e 
.Mr. Stofsky was at his funeral 1 pnmsme that he knew him. 

• • * • • 
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(909) * * * 

Q. .TuHt aiiHwoi- UiiH jx*k or no: Do you have any in¬ 
formation which iiKiicatcN t«t you whether Mr. Koch knew 
Mr. Gold or not ? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, juHt wilhout telling uh what was said, what 
was the source of lliis information? A Mr Koch 

(911) 

W 1 L 1 .IA.M I*oi:u).s, called as a witness by the Govern¬ 
ment, being first duly sworn, testified us follows: 

Direct E.\amination by Mr. Habetta: 

***** 

y. How are you presently employed? A. I am em¬ 
ployed by Dun Grossman; right now it is A. C. Bank, 
Incorporated, Copenhagen. * 

y. What are your duties with that firm? A. I am a 
foreman of production. 

***** 

(912) • * * 

y. Prior to that time, that is, prior to June of ’72, 
what kind of work did you do? A. I had my own place 
of business and I did mostly contracting. 

***** 

(914) 

y. How long did you work as a contractor for Mr. 
Grossman? A. Koughly about l(i years, maybe 17. I 
don’t remember exactly. 

y. Again, addressing yourself now to 1970 and 1971, 
approximate!}’ what dollar volume of liiisiness did you 
perform for Mr. Grossman? His firm. A. In 1970-71? 

• y. Yes. A. That is labor? 

Q. Yes. A. Anywhere l)etween the neighlmrhood of 115 
to 125,000 dollars. 
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Q. Per year? A. Per yc xr, yea. 

Q. Did you buy the skiuK that you later used to make 
garmentH for Mr. QroHsiiian’H firm? A. No. 

Q. How did you receive those skins? A. Most of the 
time they were delivered by Mr. Grossman's employees to 
myself. Once in a while maybe I would go out and meet 
him some place and I would pick them up. 

y. During the i)eriod 1970 and 1971 approximately 
(915) how many times a week did some employee of the 
Grossman firm visit your shop for any reason? A. Well, it 
depends on the time of the year. If they were busy or 
they had rush orders to get out I would say maybe four 
or live times a week they would visit my place; in the slow 
season, mayl)e two or three times a week. 

Q. What percentage of your total busines in 1970 and 
'71 was made up of work you did for Dan Grossman and 
his firms? A. What percentage of his contracting? 

Q. Your business, yes. A. Oh, my business? 1 would 
say about 70, 75 per cent. 

Q. Did you work for other union manufacturers as 
well? A. Yes. 

y. But Mr. Grossman constituted 75 per cent or so 
of your business during each of those years? A. Right. 

y. You were paid by his Arm? Is that correct? A. 
Correct. 

y. In what form? A. By check. I would bill him. 
At the end of (910) the month we would figure the total 
garments that I made for him, and so much per garment, 
and whatever it would add up to, then I bille<l him that 
I sold him garments, but my accountant reported them as 
lalmr, l)ecause if was actually labor. 

y. In other words, you |K*rformed labor for Mr. Gross- 
man? That is all? A. Right. 

y. And y<»u billtsl him and on the face of the bill it 
looked as if you hud sold him garments? A. Right. 


I 
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(2. Which would have nu'urit that the akiuH used had 
been yoiiiH or you had piirchaHcd them? A. Rif^ht. 

(2. Did the hkiiiN you rec(*iv<*d from Mr. OntHHman'H 
firm Itea*- any ideutifyiu;; items of any kind? A. Well, the 
ones that Ik* ;*ave out to the dressers himself would bear 
his seal. 

(i- Where is that seal allixed to the skin? A. At the 
snoot of the head. 

Mr. Doubts, I ask you to take a look at Oovernment’H 
Kxhibit -13 and tell us whether you can identify that. A. 
Yes, that is Mr. (iiossmairs seal. 

(917) 

(2. I want to direct your attention to the jteriod of 
DJI)."! to H»7l', at the time you jttined the Dan Grossman firm 
that you are now conne<-ted with, and I ask you whether 
during tha*^ period any oflicial of the union, the rurriers 
doint (’ouncil ever visited yiuir shop? A. Yes, they did. 

Q. On how many o< < asions woubl you say that occurre<l 
each year? A. Anywhere l>etween two and four timea a 
year. 

(i. l>o you kmjw .Mr. A1 Gold? A. Yes, I do. 

Do you see him here in the courtroom? A. Yea, he’a 
sitting back there. 

Mr. Abramowitz: Identification conceded. 

(2. Did he ever visit your shop? A. Yes, he did. 

Q. Did he visit your shof) on more than one occasion’ 
A. Yes. 

(2. Do you know on approximately how many such 
occasions? A. Two or (liree times a y'-ar. I don’t remein- 
ber exactly, but it might have been more, it might have been 
less. 

(2. On the average of two or three times a year? (918) 
A. Right. 

<2- I am talking now about the period of ’(>.*> to ’72 
when you joinetl the Dan Grossman firm? A. Right. 

t2- On those occasions when .Mr. Gold visited your 
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Bhop can you tell uh generally what he did? A. Well, he 
asked perniiHsion to walk into the factory hecauHe I hud a 
small Hhowroom there, an office like, and I allowed him 
every time they came in, I allowed him, ItecauKe I didn’t 
w’ar.t any trouble or anything like ‘that. Wo they w'ould 
look around how the skins w'ere cut, who worked for my 
shop, how many people, and a couple of tinu he walked 
over with a man who was opening the skins \.< and they 
w'ere looking at the seals at the heads. 

Q. Do you know if that occurred on more n-an one 
occasion? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know whether you had in your shop at that 
time skins hearing the labels or bearing the seals of Mr. 
Grossman’s firm? A. Oh, yes, most of the times I had. 

Mr. Abramowitz: Which time? When Mr. Gold 
was there? 

Mr. Sabetta: Yes. 

(919) 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Gold ever ask you aboiit those seals? A. 
No, he never did. 

Q. Do you know Mr. George Mtofsky? A. I have seen 
him a couple of times, yea. 

Q. Do you see him in this courtroom? A. Yes, I do, 
right behind ycu. 

Q. Will you identify what he is wearing? .\. A brown 
jacket, a brown tie, gray hair. 

Mr. Wabetta; May the record refle<-t the identi¬ 
fication of the defendant Wtofsky? 

The Court: Yes. 

Q. Did he ever visit your shop? A. Many, many years 
ago. I don’t remember exactly when. Once or twice. I 
don’t remember the times, though. 
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Q. X<»t an fmiuciitlv as Mr. Gold? A. No. 

(i. Did (litTo conie u time, Mr. PohIoh, when you had 
a diHeuHN.<)ii witli Mr. Gro.ssmun ahuut joining' Dan GroHS- 
nian? A. Yea. 

(i. Du you recall when that waH approxinmtely? A. 
The early jmit of 72. 

***** 

( 922 ) * * * 

Q. In addition to y(»Hr joining; Mr. GroKNman'H ahop, 
did anyrtne elae connected w'ith your ahop join Mr. Gross- 
man’H shop? A. .My whole crew, plua two other people I 
took in from a eoiiain of mine Itecauae he was leavinp the 
husiness; he went to Greece. 

Q. How many people did that amount to altogether? 
A. I think it was eleven. 

***** 

( 922 ) • * • 

Q. When you and the other members of your shop 
joined Mr. Grossman’s shop, did those other memlM?rs, in 
fact, hecos^.* memhers of the Furriers Joint (’ouncil? A. 
Yes, they did. 

***** 

( 935 ) • * * 

Cross-examination by Mr. Ahi;amowitz: 

Q. Mr. Ponlos, my name is Ahramowitz: I just have 
a few questions for you. If you don’t understand any of 
my questions, please say so and I will rephrase them. Mr. 
Poulos, you testifliHl on dire<-t examination concerning Gov¬ 
ernment’s Kxhihit 43 in evidence. Do you rememl)er that? 
A. Yes, I do. 

Q. You said that that was a seal or a metal sticker 
that was put on the skins that Mr. Grossman sent to you 
for finishing; is that correct? A. Right. 


V 
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Q. What is noted on the label? Can you read it? 

A- DHQ. 

Q. DSG? A. DHQ. 

g. You understood that to l»e Mr. Orossinan; is that 
(936) correet? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you know in 1970 and 71 how many different 
eoriK)rationH Mr. Grossman hud in the fur business? A. I 
have no idea. 

Q. Do you know that there were more than one? A. 70 
and 71? I think wlien he sold out tl>e business he formed 
a different corporation that was DHG. 

Q. When he sold out the Imsiness to Richtoii, is that 

what you are referring to? A. Yes. 

Q. How alsmt prior to tlie time tliat he sold out the 
business to Ilichton, do you kn(»w how many corporations, 
let’s say from the pericsl 1967 to 1971, that Mr. Grossman 
I had in the fur business? A. Well, originally it was Harry 

and Dun Grossman and then as far us I know it was just 
Dan Grossman, Inc. 

Q. Do yo»i know whether either of those two corpora¬ 
tions were operatin;t at the same time? A. He didn’t 
confide in me his Imoks, the running of his Imoks. 

Q. I didn’t hear that. A. He didn’t confide in me. I 
didn’t see his books to see how he was running the business. 
(937) 

Q. Your answer is you don't know? A. I don’t know. 

I don’t know how many cori>orations he had. 

y. Now, you testified on direct examination, Mr. I’ou- 
! loB, that eariy in 1972 Mr. Grossman approach«l you and 

asked you to j<tin his firm. Do you rememlier that? A. 
Right. 

‘ y. What did you say were the reasons that Mr. Qross- 

1 man asked you and your workers to join his firm? 

I Well, he said that he wanted to organize a union shop—a 

I more union shop and I asked him what were the r€*asons. 

He said he can’t go into the details to tell me what the 
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leuHonH arc, but cvcndjally all the industrv will be taken 
over by bijr corporatic.nH and I want to act myself up with 
u bif? corporation—a big producing corporation. 

g. Did be tell you wbetber tlie union bud at that point 
insisted that be lake more workers? No. He did not. 

g. He didn’t tell you that. Do you know whether the 
union at that point, in early 1972, was insisting that Mr. 
Hrossman take (tn more workers? A. I don’t know. He 
didn’t say anything to that fact to me. 

(93S) 

<2. You also testilied, did you not, that you did join 
his firm, you and your workers, on June 10, 1072; is that 
correct? A. Yes. ’ 

(2. Abt)ut how long prior to June 10, 1972, did Mr. 
(irossman approach you with this question of joining his 
tirm? A. I think roughly it was a couple of months lie- 
fore. Two to three months before that. 

<2. It was finally accomplislnHl in June, 1972; is that 
«orr(‘ct? A. Uight. He was rusluHl about it, us a matter 
of fact. He tobl me that I would have to set up the shop 
Itefore June or something like that. I didn’t ask him why 
though. 

<2. Kxense me, I didn’t hear you. A. 1 didn’t ask him 
why he was rushed. 

<2- Ibit he was rushed and you joined in June of 197‘>’ 
A. Right. 

<2. How many workers were a»lded t<t the (Irossman shop 
at that time? A. I think I brought up 11 plus another 
finisher which was unionized that worknl in another shop, 
a head finisher. ’ 

(941) * * * 

(2- Now, you testified on direct examination, .Mr. Poulos, 
that the bills involved in the contracting that you <lid for 
.Mr. Grossman—from I think 1979 and 1971 was the ques¬ 
tion—stateil that they were for garments and not for labor; 
is that correct? A. Yes. ’ 


4 
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Q. Did you ever have any other kind of bills in which 
Mr. OrosBinaii receiveil some cash from you during that 
l>eri«)d, ’70-’71? A. Not to my knowleilge, 1 don’t remem¬ 
ber. It might have l)eeu. I don’t remember exactly. It’s 
going way back. 

No, 1 am asking in 1971. A. Well, it’s three or four 
years ago. There is a possibility, I think. I’m not sure. 

1 will have to check with my accountant on that. 

(942) 

g. Excuse me? A. 1 will have to check with my ac¬ 
countant to look at my books. 

Q. How would y«)ur accountant help you refresh your 
recollection on that? A. Well, liecause I have my labor 
figures jM*r month, how many bills I issued him and that 
would show, more or less, whether I gave him any cash 
or not. 

(2. Did you ever give him a completely phony bill or 
did he ever give you a ••ompletely phony bill and did you 
ever give him any cash in exchange tor that? A. He never 
gave me any phony bills, no. He never did. 

(i. Did you prepare any phony bills in 1971? A. As 
far as 1 know I uswl to do strictly labor, but I don’t know 
100 iier cent. I think in ’71—way back, 1 think it was a 
couple of thonsaud dollars or there<»f. I’m not sure, though, 
ti- Way back prior to 1971? A. In ’71. 

Q. Could it be as high as-A I think it was ’71. I’m 

nut sure. 

(2. Could it l)e as high as |12,000? A. I don’t think so. 
(943) 

g. What’s your lK*st estimate? A. I think a couple 
of thousand dollars, I think. 

(2. Its |2,0(K)? When you sjiy a couple of thousand, 
what do yon mean? A. Within the range of 12,000. I 
think. I'm not even sure. 

<2. Would that lie on more than one occasion or just 

one occasion? A. I think it was one occasion. 

i 

1 
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<1. On thiH (*no *)<<aKioii that yon may rocall, you had 
a ronvoisatioii. Without tollinjj me what the conversation 
is, w(n had a convtM'sation with Mr. OroHsman prior to 
llie preiiuratiun of the false hill; is that correct? A. No. 
lie calhsi me up- 

Don’t tell me the conversation. Did you speak to 
.Mr. tlrossinaii jirior to the time that you prepare<l that false 
lull? A. lie calhtl me up. I think he needed a couple of 
thousand dollars. 

(1. Yes. A. Rome cash. I said “I don’t know. I don’t 
have that much cash.” 

* • * * * 

(!M4) * * * 

\\ as that the tii'st time that Mr. Orossman ap- 
proaelitsl you with reference to nettinj; some cash from 
you? A. The first time. 

<i. The first time, the one that you aiv testifying about 
n<»w, is that the first time .Mr. tlrossinan ever askeci vou 
for some cash? A. V»*s. Now that I recall it, it was. I 
don’t rememl»er the e.\uct—I think it was Inuause I never 
had that much <-ash around hut I told him I will scrounge 
around to see (JM.'i) if I cun help y ?' out. Ue said he 
necsls a couple of thousand dollars. 

<1. Vou are ahsedutely sure that that’s the first time 
he asked you to do that for him? A. As far as my recol- 
l(‘ctioii goes. 

<i. What did you do after you s[)oke to Mr. Orossman? 
A. Then I said “I will let you know If I can pick up a 
couple of thousand dollars.” 

(J. Then what hapjeened? A. Then I think I borrowed 
fi-oin my wife. She was saving a coujde of thousand dol¬ 
lars and it testk—I to<»k it frctni my wife and I think I gave 
it to him. Now that I am thinking—I think it was alsmt 
f22, f23 hundred. I think It was something like that. 

Not any higher than that? A. Not to my knowledge, 
no. 
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Q. And only on that one occasion/ A. I beg your 
pardon? 

Q. And only on that one occasion; is that correct? A. 
As far as I remember, yes. 

(i. And the bill that yon preparwl, what did that bill 
look like? A. I have to look in my books. I can’t state 

offhand. 

(2. Was it a bill for garments or a bill for labor (y4t)) 
or what? A. I think it was for labor. I’m not sure. 

Q. For labor? A. I think. 

(i. r*ut it was completely made up, is that correct, bj 
von? A. Yes. 

(i. And yon testifliKl that you borrowed the f2,300 from 
your wife to give Mr. (Irossnian? A. To the best of my 
recollei'tion, yes. 

q. How long after that did Mr. (Irossnian pay yon back 
or did he pay you back? A. He gave me the check right 

away. 

q. He gave yon the check? 

***** 

Hauoi.o (’.vm.mku. culled as a witness, having liee** duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Salietta; 

(U50) * * * 

(i. Mr. Cammer, you are an attorney, are you not'. A. 
Yes, sir. 

***** 

(i. Do you do any work for the Furriers Joint Council 
of New York? A. Yes. 

(2. Are you in fact their general lounsel? A. Yes. My 
nartner and I. 

***** 

(2. Do you know Mr. Al (Jold? A. es. 

(I- lb> you sei* him here in court? A. I do. 

(952) • • • . w 

(2. Mr. Abi-aniowitz acknowlwlges that you know Mr. 

Gold I want to direct your attention, Mr. Cammer, to 
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the period of the Bpring of 1972 and I ask whether you 
ever had a eonversation with Mr. Gold at or about that time 
involving Jack Glasser. A. I did. 

***** 

(958) * • * 

<2. 1 asked you further if you could identify the time 
when tluK took place as best you can, the circuiuBtauces of 
the conversiition, and what was said by you and what was 
Bald by .Mr. Gobi? A. The couversatiou took place Home 
tiiue in the spring of 1972. 1 cannot fix the time, except by 
reference to the fact that it bore on a Hubpoena which had 
Imjcii Herved upon Mr. GlasHer. This would have been with 
in a day or day, possibly three, before the return date of 
that Hubpoena. Whatever it was 1 do not know. 

<2. NVas thiH conversation perHon-t(»-i)er8on or by some 
other means? A. This was a telephone conversation. 

(959) 

<2. IVhere were you when you received it? A. I was at 
home. 

.< Where is that? A. 1025 Fifth Avenue in .Manhat¬ 
tan. and 1 ha<l just arriveii home, probably about Heven 
o'clock, when I rtneived the telei)houe call from Mr. Gold. 
Now, shall I pNKreeil? 

(2. riease tell us ^hat you said and he said? A. I don’t 
i-ememlK*r what he said and 1 said. I can only give you 
the substance of the conversation as best I recall it. In 
substance he said that he had b<H‘u contacted that day or 
that afternoon either by .Mr. Glasser or by .Mr. Ghisser’s 
son, that a sub|)oeua had just been hcm'VihI upon Mr. Glasser 
returual)le before a grand jury, that .Mr. Ghisser had hud 
a heart attack and was either very sick or was in the hos¬ 
pital, 1 do not remember, and that either he or his sou 
wanted to Ik‘ directe<i to a lawyer who co>ild represent 
them in getting a postponement of the subpoena. 

In substance, that Is what he said. What I Hai<l was 
that there was an attorney in my olllce who was a sub¬ 
tenant of mine, whom I very highly regarded, and they 
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«)UBht to try Mr. Ilaimuer and determine whether he would 
reprenent them. 

(960) , . . 

Q. Now, iH thin Mr. Arthur Hammer? A. \eH, it is. 

Q, He iH a Huli tenant at your buHiuesH ofnees? Ih that 
eorrect? A. That in correct. M'e have no connection what- 
Hoevor, except that he HuldetH space from my firm. 

<2. Ih that in Hul»Htnnce tlie totality of the convei-Hution 
you had? A. Well, he ankwl me for Mr. Harnmer’H telephone 
number, which I gave to him. I carry it. And that wan 
the convernation. 

(i. Did you yourself ever speak to Mr. Hammer about 
this? A. I did. 

<2. Was it (»n that same evening or some other time. 

^ Q. When was the first time you siioke to Mr. Hammer? 
A. I sis.ke to .Mr. Hummer after be had been contacted 
either by .Mr. (llusser's son and after he had gone down 
to H<*e tiie United Htates Attorney to get an adjournment, 

which he obtuineil. 

• • • • * 

(%n 

('coHH-exauiination by Mr. Abraniowitx. 

(j. .Mr. ('ammer, to your knowledge did the Furriers 
Joint Uouncil pay Mr. ilammer's bill in connection with 
the services he may have i»erforme<l for Mr. Olasser.' A. I 

don't think so. I am sure it didn’t. 

• • * * • 

(964) • • • 

Jack (1i.ahseu, recalled. 

Redirect Examination by Mr. Sabetta: 

Q. Mr. Olasser, in your earlier direct testimony I asketl 
you certain <iuestions concerning the firm ('hateau Crea¬ 
tions; do yon recall that? A. Yes, I do. 

• • • • • 


4 
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(965) * * * 

(i. Did you receive any iiioneyH from Mr. IlesHcl— 
Hurry IlcHNel in 19(59? A. 1 did. 

(2. On h(»w many oceaHicuiH? Four occaaioDH. 

(2. How much on each of flutHc occuKiona? A. $500. 

0. Hcptinin}!; with tlie fii-Kf, tcJl un what you did with 
the inoneyK, if anytliiiif'. A. Tlie ftrat ])ayment was made 
aniund approximately Ajuil 1.5th and it waa ahared with 
-Mr. (lold, -Mr. Holf and -Mr. Lageolca and myaelf. 

Q. You aaid it waa ahared with them. What do you 
mean apeciflcully? Tell ua what you did with the caah 
A. I gave each one of tliem $125. 

y. When waa the aecond payment “you receivwl from 
Mr. Heaael? A. Oh, around duly. I cannot he ajjeciflc. 
Around July. 

(2. Of '69? A. Of ’69. 

y. What difl you do with thoae moneya? (91515) A. The 
aame tiling. I pivc .Mr. H«»tr, Mr. Oold, Mr. LaRoolea $12.5. 

(2. On the tliird auch payment, when waa that and what 
did you do? Around October in 19(59. 

y. What did you do with thoae moneya? A. The aame 
thiiiK. I Kuve Mr. Hotf, .Mr. Oold and Mr. Laneolea $125. 

y. Now, on the fourth oceaaion, when waa it and what 
did you do with (he moneya? .\. That waa at the end of 
the year. It waa at (he end of DeeemlM*r. It waa around 
Chriatmaa time. The aame thing. I gave Mr. Hoff, Mr. 
Oold nn<l Mr. Lageolea $125 each. 

y. Do you retail the apecilie plaeea on each of thoae 
many (acaaiona where you handed the moneya to each of 
thoae defendanta? A. N(». I could not 1 m>—I couldn’t recall 
that. 

(2. Do you recall the order on each of theae four occa- 
aiona tm which you diaposed of the money to each of theae 
four defendanta? .V. There never waa any order. Whoever 
1 aaw drat, (hat'a how it waa done. 

• • • • • 
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(967) * * * 

CroHS-exaniinution by Mr. Abrainowitz: 

Q. Mr. OlaHHer, I wbuw you what’s been marked Govern¬ 
ment’s Exhibit K for identitieution and I ask you whether 
you can identify the document. 1 will make it simpler. 
Go past the pink page, underneath the pink page. A. Yes. 

(J. What do you identify that document as’/ A. My 
1970 income tax return. 

Q. Your signature appears on that dwiiment'/ A. Yes, 
it does. 

Q. And that of your wife; is that correct'/ A. That is 
correct. 

Q. Try to keep your voice up, Mr. Glassei-, The same 
(pic'stion with respect tn iJefendants’ Exhibit T for identi- 
lication. (96M) A. That’s my 1971 income tax. 

y. Your signature appears on that document’/ A. Yes, 
sir. 

y. And that of your wife’s’/ A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These are the original tax returns; is that correid’/ 
A. 1 believe so. 

Q. Take a look at them. 

The Court: They are your returns, are they 
not? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you look at both of them? A. Yes. They are 
both niy returns. 

y. Do you remember you testified a few days ago, Mr. 
Glasser, that you no longer retained copies of these tax 
returns; do you remember that? A. Tuft’s correct, sir. 

y. J )() you rememiKM- testifying about yctir 1972 tax 
return when you were here a few days ago? A. Do I re¬ 
member? 

y. Testifying al>out your 1972 tux return. A. I just 
cannot recall. If you refresh my memory- 
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Q. \()ii don’t m-all ino asking yon noiiio queations al>out 
jour 197J tax return? It was two days ago, t’lree daya 
(9(59) ago. A. I don’t recall it. 

Q. Yon don’t recall it? A. No, I don’t. 

(2- 1 h1i(»w you DefeiulantH’ ICxhihit II in evidence and I 
aak you whether (hat’a your 1972 tux return. A Yea air 
it ia. ’ ’ 

(2. Do you rcuK'inhcr I ask(‘d you certain (|ueationa 
about your interest income in 1972? A. Yea. Now I 
re<-all. 

(2. Now you recall? A. Yea, I do. 

g. Do you renuMiiber that I i»ointe<l out your interest 
income figure on line 13 ua 1(5,151 in 1972? A. Yea. 

(2. Do you reniemlK*r how mucli cash you hud in savings 
banka which represent that intert*at payment? A. In 1972? 

(2- ’72. A. Well, 1 know what I have now. 

<2. Do you rememl)er testifying about how much cash 
you had in the Imnk in 1972? A. I don’t recall. 

(2. You don’t rwull? (970) A. No. 

(2. Do jou lecull that you sai<l that you hud approxi¬ 
mately *120 [«icj in savings bank in 1972? A. I have it 
now, yea. 

(2- Did you have it in 1972? A. Yes, I did. 

<2. You now recall? A. Yea. 

<2. 1 believe you testified it came from your wife’s in¬ 
heritance; is that ((trrect? A. .Most of it did. 

(2- .Most of it did? A. Yes. 

(2. 1 show you line 14 of Defendants’ Exhibit K for 
identification and ask you lutw much interest income you 
reported in 1970. In 1970? 

(2. Yea. A. |2,(582.45. 

(2. How much cjish did you have in (he Havings bank 
in 1970? A. The same as 1 had in 1971. 

(2. Would that la* about |I30,000 in 1971? A. Ajtproxi- 
mately. 

(971) 
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(i. Or 1972? A. Approximately. 

(i. The HJime amount, 130? A. Appi-oximately that. 

(i. How much interest, tlo you know, was earned on 
fl30,000 in the savinKs hanks in 1970 on |130,000? A. How 
much interest was earned? Whatever interest I paid. 

(J. How much is that? A. Whatever the tax retiirns 

say. 

(2. f2,000? A. Whatever it says. 

***** 

(973) 

(i. Looking at Defendants' Exhilut 8 for identification, 
compariii}; the reporte<l interest on line 13 in j’our <2 re¬ 
turn and comparing it witli tlie interest on line 14 of your 
’70 return, is it still your testimony that you still had the 
same amount in cash in both years.’ A. \e8, it is. 

(i. In 1970 you reporte<l interest of f2(i82.45, and in 
’72 vou reported interest of tJlol? Is that correct? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ahramowitz: 1 offer Defendant's E.xhibit 8 
and T in evidence. 

Mr. 8al)etta: Xo objection. 

(Defendants’ Exhibits 8 and T were received in 
evidence.) 

(i. Do you know in '70 how much interest your banks 
were paying on the |130,000’ A. How much they were 
paying. 

(j. How much interest all your banks, savings banks, 
were paying on |130.(M)0? A. About 5 per < ent. 

<j. Do you know what 5 per cent of 1130,000 is? A. I 
certainly do. 

(i. What is it? It would l»e about six <»r seven thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

(974) 

(2. Not 12,082.45? A. That is correct. 


V 
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H. at Defcialaiits’ Exhibit T in evidence, I aak 

yon to look at th»‘ hottoni and ask you to look at the date 
y(»n file<l that return? A. That waa filed on 4/14/72. 

<2. April 14, l‘»72? A. Yea, air. 

<i. At the time you filed Defendanta' Exhibit T in evi- 
(lence had you already been down to aee Mr. Uinckley’ A 
4/14/72. 

<2. April 14, J!)72 had yon already been down to see 
ilr. Hinckley? A. It’a poaaible that I was. 

<2. Didn t you teatify the other day that you were down 
to aee Mr. Hinckley on April 4, 1*172? You received a 
subp«,ena date<l April 4, l‘>72? A. If that is the date 
that I Kot (he aubpoena, that is the date I was down there. 

Q. Then you filed your return on April 14, 1972? A. 
That is correct. 

(2. Please lo(»k at line 14 for interest income? A. The 
interest is fH,053. 

<2. Mas there any im-rcaae in the amount of cash in 
(97.") the aavin},o« banks from ’70 to ’72. A. Very little. 

<2 N ery little, but there ia an increase in the amount 
of interwt you’re reportin}«: on your im-ome tax return be¬ 
tween Defendants’ Exhibit T and Defendants’ Exhibit K? 
Is that correct? A. That is correct. 

(2. Now, Mr. Dlaaser, you testified that you threw out 
your tax retin-na, is that correct, your copies of tux re¬ 
turns? A. When we movwl, yea. 

<2- Do yon remember that I aakcnl you a few days apo, 
•Mr. (Haaser, whether yoti had any conversation with any 
of the detectives or any Assistant Tnited States Attorney 
or any official of the pros<s ution about the Internal Reve¬ 
nue Service and any i»roblem that you may have had with 
the Internal Revenue Service? A. You asked that (jiiea- 
tion. 

(2- Do you remember having any anch conversation? A. 
No, sir. 

(2. I show you Oovernment’a Exhibit 3507 for identifi- 
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cation. I refer you to the last paragraph of that exhibit 
wliich ia l)Iocke<l out in retl and aak you to read it and 
aak you whether it refreshea your recollection (97(i; that 
in fact, you were aakwl (pieationa about problenia with the 
Internal Revenue Service when you met with Detective 
Civitano? A. I atatcnl that I didn’t have any. 

(i. Didn’t have any what? A. (Jueationa or problems or 
any other request a fnnn the Internal Revenue. 

Q. You stated' to whom? To Mr. Civitano? A. To 
Detective (’ivitano. 

(i. Did he aak you whether you had any problems with 
the Internal Revenue Service? A. He must have. It says 
so here. 

(i. Does it refn'sh your recolle«-ti(»n that yon did have a 
conversation with Detective Civitano about tlie Internal 
R<*venue Service? A. Yea, it does. 

Mr. Al»ramowitz: Thank you. No further ques¬ 
tions. 

• • • • • 

Re<lirec't Examination by Mr. Sabetta: 

<2. Mr. (}la.sscr, these various accounts that you had 
tliat you have Iteen testitying altout in savings bunks, with 
(!>77) r»>s]»ect 8]>ecitically tti Ib7() and 1971, were the moneys 
that yon had in those accounts kept frozen in those ac¬ 
counts by yon and your wife for the period 1970? A. They 
were left in the accounts for the |K‘ri<Hl of 1970. 

(i. Ditl yoji ever move moneys out of one account into 
other forms of saving vehicles? A. Yew, we did. 

H. Now, diri*cting your attention to 1970, tell us what 
yon did in that regard, if you recall? A. Well, after I 
stiqqssl working, we were looking, we had to have income 
to live, an<l instead of having a straight savings account 
paying per cent interest, we then Isenght certificates of 
deposit, or what you call long-term savings accounts, where 
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.vou get (5%, 7, 71/j per cent, depemling on the length of 
time that you had the eertiflcateH. 

(i. Ami nliat periml of time did tliewe certificates run 
for? A. A year, six imtutlis, tliree mouths, a year, and the 
interest would build up and luiild up daily interest com¬ 
pounded, and at flie time tliat this certificate would be¬ 
come due you would get your interest. 

<2- Now, in ’70 did you ever remove moneys from your 
(!»7H) «-ommouplace savings accounts and put them in 
flu*se other vehicles? A. We did. 

Did the interest in some of those certificates come 
flue i!i '71? A. They did. 

Did y(ni ever buy certificates, say, in the latter part 
of ’70 which came due and bore interest in ’71? A. We 
certainly did, sir. 

.Mr. Sabetta: .May we have this marked HI for 
identification. ((lovernment’s E.xhibit 61 was 
marked for identification.) 

.Mr. (}Ia.sser, I want you to take a bstk at this, anci 
ignoring the top jtink sheet, see if y(»u <‘an identify what 
(he underlying document is? A. Yes, this is my l»j67 tax 
return. 

(i. Is your signature on that document? A. Yes, sir. 

<2. ( an you tell the (’ourt and the jury what interest 
y<»u reported for the year 10(57? .V. $.6,142.02. 

<1. This was in ’(17? A. That is corriK t, sir 
(070) 

(i. Were those moneys kept in some of the same ac¬ 
counts that you later had in 1070 and 1071? A. No, they 
were kept in different accounts. 

(i- Where were they kept? .\. They were kept at the 
Greenwich Havings Hank and at the Emigrant Havings 
Hank. 

« * • • • 
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KecrotMJ-examination by Mr. Abramowitz: 

Q. Mr. Glaaner, ia it yonr teatiinony in ’70 you removed 
some of your money and put them in certifleatCH of de¬ 
posit? A. At a iiigher interest rate. 

^ you get anv notifieation from the bank that a 
certificate of dejmsit earned 7 or 6% P®** cent? A. No, we 
got it the following year. 

Q. You didn’t get a report of what it earne<l in 1970? 
(980) A. Mr. Abramowitz, if we put the certificate of de¬ 
posit November 1st, we didn’t get it until the following 

year. 

Q, You fire wure alH)ut that? A» PoHitive. 
g. You are sure that the lianks don’t send out at the 
end of the year how much interi‘8t was earned from Novem¬ 
ber to l)eceml)er on that money? A. Not that I know of, 

not on certificates of deposit. 

g. Do you have your re<’ord8 of the certificates of de- 

jmsit, Mr. Glasser? A. No. 
g. No? A. No. 

g. You threw them out? A. 1 have not got it. 

• • • • • 

(982) 

Habry Jaffee, called us a witness by the Government, 
being first duly sworn, testified as follows; 

Dire<‘t examination by .Mr. Hal)etta: 

g. Mr. Jaffee, you are upisniring here pursuant to a 

subpoena, are you not? A. Uight. 

g. You have also been granted immunity by a District 
(’ourt Judge of this (’ourt? A. ('orrect, sir. 

• • • • • 

(983) * * • 

g. Are you retired? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How lotiK have you been retired? A. I am retired 
now Bince Novemlier of 1971. 

Q. Hefore your retirement what kind of work did you 
do? A. I waw a luiHineKs uj;eut for the furriers union. 

Q. When you wiy tlie furriers union, you mean the 
Furriers Joint Council of New York? A. Yes. 

Q. How lon^ had you Iwen a I>usine8s agent? A. A 
total of alK)ut 21 years, more or less. 

• # # • • 

Q. Now’, did you in this capacity have occaHion to meet 
a Mr. Jack Olasser? A. I did, sir. 

y. Who is he? A. He was a representative of the Manu¬ 
facturers Association. 

(984) 

y. When did you first meed him approximately? Can 
you say? A. Well, I can’t recall exactly, hut I would say 
maybe 10 or 12 years ju-ior. 

y. Ho you hud known him for at least a de<rade or so? 
A. Yes, sir. 

y. Now’, Mr. Julie, in or ulsmt 1908 or ’09 did your 
district include a firm culled Hchwartzbaum Furs? A. ;.t 
did. 

(i. Did you know the ow’iier of that firm? A. Yes, sir. 

y. Mr. Karl Sc-hwartzbauiu? Or Mr. Jack Schwartz- 
bauin? A. Jack S4’hw’urt/.buum. 

y. Do you know’ whether Mr. Olusser also had respon¬ 
sibility from the Trade Assis-iation’s jtoint of view’ for that 
firm during that pericsl? A. Yes, sir. 

y. Did there ever come a time when .Mr. Olasser gave 
you any imtney in conne<-tion with the firm of Schwartz- 
buuni Furs? A. At what time are you referring to? 

(). I am fcK’iising about the pericsl ’08-09. A. Well, Fm 
not t(K> sure alHUit the years, but as (985) Itest I can re¬ 
collect, it was somewhere in that year, possibly a year 
earlier, maybe ’07—Fm not too sure. 
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Q. You retired in '71? A. That ia right. 

Q. Did there come u time when at the Hchwartzlmum 
firm you were replaced by another biiKincHS agent? A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Ziebel take over for you? A. Yes. 

Mr. Abramowitz: When was that? 

Q. Do you re<-ull approximately when that took place? 
A. I don’t recall too clearly. 

Q. Do you know how long l)efore your retirement that 
might have been? Would it have been iMissihly a year or 
two years? A. Possibly a couple of years. I don’t recall. 

Q. Kow, in or about this period of ’6H or ’69 you say 
you received money from Mr. Olasser, how much did you 
receive? A. Well, us Itest I can recollect, there were a few 
occasions, mayl)e live, maylK? four, mayl>e one or two more, 
1 don’t renieml)er. And did you also ask me how much 1 
received? 

y. I am asking you now with resfKH-t to the (986) 
Hchwartzbaum firm that we are talking alsiut how much 
you receiv<“d cm this (s-casion in ’68 or ’69? A. My recol¬ 
lection is ulM>i!t fr»(l on these (M-cusions. Now, I could be 
wrong. It’s not very clear in my mind. 

Q. It could l)e less or more? A. It could l)e more than 

♦no. 

Q. It could have Iteen more than ino? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, on this rK-<’asion in '68 or '69 when you got 
money from Mr. Olasser «lo you renicml>er where it was 
that you rweived the moneys? A. Possibly in the street. 
I don’t rememlK*r too clearly. 

Q. At that time what did Mr. Olasser say to you and 
what did you say to him? 

Mr. Abramowitz: At which time? 

Mr. Sabetta: When he was hundiMl inO or it 
could Ik- more in (onnection with 8<-hwartzbaum 
Purs. 
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I which you are 

lavjnj jhflficiilty fixinfr „s to yejir, yon think it miKht have 
iKM-ii (.s „r «», nn.l with r,.Ka„| to the Kchwartzbanm firm 
.'•>11 fwy you receivjMl fit) (,r apjiroximately more from Mr’ 
(JluHser, ami you think it tcM.k i.laee on the street. 

I am uskiiiK yon now to tell the tVmit and jury (987) 
what Mr. (llasser said to yon on that (seasion. what you 
Haul to In... in substance? A. Well, as bc^t as I can‘re- 
<«dlect fh.- c..nve.sation, h,* said to me, Mr. (Jlas«.r, he 
Ha.ys, ‘Once .n a while yo,. ftet .. chance to make a few 
.‘Xtra doIla.s ... the sh..,, of Schwartz!,,,,..,,; there is nothing 
Km..,}; on; there .s nothin}; };oinK' on; nothin}; is happenin};- 
It ,s noth,,,};; you ,ui};ht as well take it; there is nothin}; 
you can do alK,„t it.” words to that effect, and that was 
aixnit the 8iil>stan<M* of the eoiiverKation. 

Q. What did you say to hi,,.? A. Well, at that point 
I to d h.n, I want to think alH.ut it, and when a short time 
went by an.l then he finally n.a.le another attempt to }rive 
me the money, I took it. ^ 

" ‘hiH money, if 

an.^thn,};. M hat were yon to do or not do? A. Well I 
was sup|H,sed to bs.k way, so to speak. ’ 

(J. F.- 0 ... what? A. (’onditions in the shop. 

(i. What kind of conditions? A. What was };oin}; on 
there. Ife indicate.! the,e was contracti,.}; takin}; place. 

<J. I want you to address yourself to the firm of 
< hateau Creations. .\ie you fan.iliar with that flr.n’ Do 
you know that fir..,? A. Yes. 

(988) 

<i. Were they ever in your district? A. They were 

Q. Do you know the owner of that firni or the owner— 

or the individual who was the owner back in the middle 
or late ’60s? A. Y(w. “‘u'in 

Q. Who is that? A. If I re.„e.„lM*r correctly, his name 
was Hessel. 

Q. D.d you ever receive any moneys fro... Mr. Glasser 
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i„ connection with that firm? A. Ye«. I think there wuh 
an (Kcanion, as best I renieuiber. There was an (K'casiou 

that this took place. . 

Q. Can you fix for ns, us best you can, the time when 

this took piace? A. The time is very dimcult for me, sir 
It might have been around ’67, maybe a year liefore. It 
was something like that. It may lie a year later, I don t 

Q. It could have been ’(58? A. It’s very possible. I am 

not too clear on these dates. 

(i. At this time witli ri-siiect to Chateau, can you tell 
us whether money was given to you from Mr. (llasser? 

A. I would think in the strind. 

(). 1)0 you recall what was said by Mr. C.lasser (1)89) 
on that occasion and wliat was said by you, in substance? 
A. I don’t recall what his conversation was. I just don t 


recall that. 

Q. Well, did you in fact receive moneys from him lor 
('hateaii Furs? A. Yes. 

g. IIow much was it on that occasion? A. There again 

I tliink it was about ??>(). I could be wrong. 

t^. What were you to provide in return, if anything.' 
A. Well, if 1 remember corrc*ctly there was some kind of a 
problem in the shop there. 

Q. Could you be more Kpeeifie hIkuiI wlmt pnudem it 
was'' A It might have lieen—I am not too sure almut this 
because it’s .piite s.m,e years. It might have be<*n some¬ 
thing about contracting, giving out work, or maylie some 
other thing related to the shop. I really don’t recall. 

(.1 You are not sure at this time what the reason was? 

A. No. 

(2. Again, what were you to do about the conditions 
in the shop or not to do? A. Overbsik them, 
g. Overlook them? (990) A. Overlook them. 

(j. Approximately how many payments altogether is 
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your best I'ocollKfion as to wliat you received from Mr. 
Olasser? A. Maybe ei^bt, maybe six, maybe ten. I don't 
know. 

Q. f'an you identify any other fiiaiis other than the two 
y(tu liave already mentioned as firms wliich were in some 
way involved in these payments? A. Not at this point. 

(2. The oidy two you can recall now are Hchwartzbaiim 
Hiid ( bateau.' A. Th<‘re was one firm, Itaker Merciiandis- 
ing. I tion't recall at this moment exactly what took place. 

Q. You don’t recall if you took money from that firm 
(»r not? A. I don’t recall at this moment. There might 
have l)een one occasion. My tnemory is hazy on this thing. 
Possibly Mr. Ilaker gave me some money for (’hristmas. 

Q. I am talking now »»nly about moneys from Mr. 
(Jlusser to you. A. I don’t recall very clearly this. 

* * • • * 

(yy2) * • • 

(’rossexamination by Mr. .Vbramowitz: 

* * • * * 

<2. Now, .Mr. Jallw, do you know a man by the name of 
lien Thy Ian? A. Do 1 know him? 

(2- Yes. A. I do. 

<2. You do? .V. Yes. 

<2. How do you know him? A. lie was uj) in my district. 
<2- hat was In*? Is he still alive, by the way, as far as 
you know? .\. 1 beg your pardon? 

12. Is he still alive, us far as you know? A. I haven’t 
seen him for some time. I dem’t know. 

(JMI3) 

(2. ^^■hat was be when you knew him? A. A retailer. 

<2. A manufacturer or a retailer? A. He di<l some 
manufacturing, yes. 

(2. Was he president of the .Master Furriers (luild dur¬ 
ing the time tlnit you knew him? A. Yes. 

(2. "as he president of the Master Furriers (luild in 
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iipproximately 1970 or 1971; in that i)eriod? A. Very likely, 
yes. 

(i. 1 didn’t hear your anHwer. '’in Horry. A Very 
likely, 

<2. (!ould you tell the court and jury what the MaHter 
FurrierK (luild Ih? A. TIiat’H an ui‘;;anization that haH an 
itH meinbet'Hhip the retailers. 

It is a coiuparalde orpinization to the AsHociatioii 
of Fur .MauufacturerH but only for retailers; iu that cor- 
r(*ct? A. That’s correct, yes. 

(2. Mr, Thy Ian was the prt*sldent of that association, or 
tliat Knil'i; Ihid correi't? A. Yes. 

(1. Was his shop in your district during any time that 
you were a business agent? (994) A. It was. 

(i. Do you know a man by the name of Herman Paul? 

I did. 

<2. How did you know him? He was the represen¬ 
tative of that retailers association. 

(j. He was the representative of the retailers associa¬ 
tion; is that correct? A. Hight. 

(j. Did there come a time when Mr. Paul retired from 
the .Master Furriers (luild? A. Well, there came a time 
when he bei ame very ill. 

.Vbout when is that, .Mr. .laffee? .\. Somewhere 
around about 1970. 1 don’t remeiidter. 

(j. The same time period that we are talking about, 
that y<»u retired from the union? Around ’70 or ’71; is 
that fair to say? A. Somewhere around there. 

(j. Did you apply for Mr. Paul’s job with the .Master 
Furriers (luild when you retirisl from the union or before 
you retinsl from the union? .\. Well, sir, I didn’t exactly 
apply for the job. 

(j. Did you want the j(»b? A. They wantwl me. 

(99r») 

(i. They want(Ml you? A. Yes. 

(2. Who told yo\i that they wanteil you? 


W 
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Mr. Suhetta: 1 ohjwt to thia, your Honor, as 
irrelevant. 

Mr. AlnainoNvitz; Vonr Ih.nor, I can connect it. 

If .von want to hear how, 1 will tell you at the side 
har. 

The (’onrt: Xo, I will fake it. 

Mr. Ahrainowilz: U'onhl you please repeat the 
question. 

The Ci.urt: Wh(» fold you fhaf the tJuild wanfeil 
you ? 


A. Is fhaf y(»nr (piestion now, who fold me? 

Ves. A. .Mr. Thylan. 

(1 Mr. Thylan? A. Yes. 

Q. I>i<l .vou f-et fhaf joh? A. And-t‘xeuse me, and Mr 
I‘aul. 

(f. I{i«ht. Did you j^et that joh? A. Xo, sir. 


(hhH) • * * 

Mr. Jaff.H*, did there come a time when vou had a 
eonversath.n with Mr. Stofsky or Mr. Hoff in 1970 or 
n*7l ahonf the fa,-f that there had lavn numerous com- 
plaints fhaf yon had taken money from manufacturers or 
retailers? A. U’oiild you restate the question, please? 


Mr. Ahramowitz; I'lease read the question. 
The (’onrt: Dead it hack. ((Question read.) 


D. While yon were a hnsiness a«:ent. I will amend it. 

A. Xo, sir. 

Xo? A. Xo, sir. 

(J. Do yon know whether Mr. Kfofsky told Mr. Thvlan 
not to «ive th(‘ joh with the .Master Furriers (Inild hecause 
.von had lieen taking money from nianufaefurers and re- 
tailei’s during' the time yon were a hnsiness aaetif' A I 
(000) wouldn’t know, sir. 

(I Vou don’t know? A. Xo. 

(2. Mr. Thylan never told you that? 
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Mr. Sabetta: Objection to what Mr. Thylan told 
him. 

The Court: Hustuined. 

(j. Do you know a man liy tl>e name of .\l»ramH or did 
you know a man by the name of AbraniH? A. What would 
l»e the fii-Ht name? 

(j. Nat. Nat AbraniH. Nathan AbrainH. A. 1 think so, 
yes. 

Q. How do yon know him? A. From the trade. 

(j. What was he? A. A Hinall shop employer. 

Q. An employer? A. Yes. 

(j. Ih it not a fact that .Mr. Ktofnky told yon that Mr. 
Abrams «'oinplalned that he had been fjivinn yon money 
while you were a busineHs agent of the union? A. No, sir. 

Q. No? A. No. 

( 1000 ) 

(j. .\nd yon did not get .Mr. Herman I’anl’s job, did yon, 
when you retired from the union? A. No, sir. 

♦ * * • • 


Hedirect Fxamination by Mr. Salietta: 

(j. Did yon seek .Mr. Paurs job? Well, for a time I 
<lid not. Later on I did Keek it. 

(j. How long after yon hud retireil? A. No. llefore I 

retired. 

(j. During the jieriod- A. In other woiMh —may I 

e.xplain? 

(j. Hare. A. There was a time when Mr. Paul hatl an 
extended illness. It was at that time when he was urging 
me on to seek the job and 1 advised Herman Paul—Mr. 
Paul to stick with it, to stay with the thing us long as he 
l»ossibly can liecauw' the man was in terrible pain and 
this would be the only thing that he would have to take 
his mind otT the pain. At that point, almost to the very 
end, I <lid not seek the job and 1 urged him to stay on. 
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(i. Ih it y(Mir view that .Mr. Stof^ky or one of the (1001) 
other (lefeiidants precluded you from gettin}; the job, to 
your knowledge? A. I wouldn’t know. I wouldn’t know 
that. 

« * « « • 

.V.NTiio.w I*.\.‘<s.\KFnTi, called as a witiiwH, having been 
duly Kworu, teHtified aa followa: 

The Court: Proceed. 

Direct Examination by .Mr. Fryman: 

tj. .Mr. Paaaaretti, by whom are you employed? A. lly 
the luternal Heveuue Werviee. 

(j. What is your imaition with the Internal Kevenue 
Service? A. I am a revenue agent. 

* • • # • 

(1003) * * * 

(j. With re.apwt to the defendant Oeorge Stofaky, for 
wliich years have you examined hla tax returns? A. In 1070 
and 1071. 

(1005) * * * 

(j. I)(» you have any Independent kn(»wledge alM)ut the 
matters involved in this trial, apart from your review of 
the trauscripta and the exhihita that have been iutroducc*d? 
A. No, air. 

# • • • # 

( 1000 ) * • * 

(i. Now, Mr. PasHJiretti, with regard to Mr. Stofaky 
and the calendar year 1070, did the testimony at the trial 
and the exhibits which have been Introduced in evidence 
whi«di yoti have review(*d indicate any itayments of nnmey 
to .Mr. Ktofsky during that year? A. Yes, it did. 

(i. Did you examine .Mr. Stofsky’a tax return for 1070 
to determine if he had rejMU-twl those paymeiita? A. I did. 
<j. What did you tht after you reviewinl Ida return and 
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you reviewiMl the evidence that has been intrcMlucwl at tluH 
trial? A. Hiiice I found that the evidence in the trial 
Hhowe<l income, unreported income on the tax return I 
pnpanHl a Hchwlule reportinj,' the iteniH of income and 
(1007) de<luction8 aw reflected on the return filed and aH it 
Hhould have been per the (lovernment’H contention. 
***** 

(1018) 

(2. Now, will you explain to the jury the aHHumptioiiH 
which you ma<le in preparinji that exhibit and the calcula- 
tioiiH which you made on that exhibit? A. I Htarte<l with 
the tax return, (loveinment's Exhibit 44, the return tiled 
by (leorj'e and Florence Stofsky for the year 1070. I ac- 
ceptetl without indeiumdent verification alt the items of 
income and de<luction reportwl on that return. I made no 
a<ljuKtmentH to thoHe items with the excejdion of the in¬ 
come that 1 found reported in the testimony of this trial. 
For the year 1070, for the defendant .Mr. Stofsky, I found 
additional income in the amount of 10,000 which was not 
includcMl on the return as tiled. 

***** 

( 1010 ) • * * 

(j. N(»w, stayiiiK with the year 1070, Mr. I’assaretti, did 
yon examine the evidence, that is the testimony and the 
exhibits intr(sluc(Hl at this trial with respect to any pay¬ 
ments t«» -Mr. (lobl in the year 1070? A. Yes, I did. 

(j. What is the amount of actual imyments to Mr. (lold 
that is su";fested by the f(*stimony for the year 1070? (1020) 
A. t0,0(M). 

(j. Did y(»n allocate ^ti,(Kt0 to Mr. (lold? A. Yes, sir. 

<2. Hut the actual payments to Mr. Gold in that year 
were how much? .\. #12,000. 

(2. For the purpose of your calculation- 
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Mr. AIiraiiKtwitz; According to the testimony, 
yonr Honor. Just add that. 

The ('<Hirl : Aeeonling to the testiinony. 

-Mr. Fryman: Right. 

The ( oiirt: Tliaf is the government’s contention. 
The Witness: Yes. 

For the jmrposes of yttiir calcnlati(»ns, how much 
•lid y<Mi asNiime of that ^12,(K)0 was retained hy Mr. Gold? 
A. One-half, or ^ti.OOO. 

ifr. Ahramowitz: I oltject to that, yonr Honor. 

1 object to the allocation, that this witness allocated 
the money. 

The Court: Without a foiimlation, I sustain the 
objection. 

G. .Mr. l‘assarc*tti, for the purposes of your cdculations. 
how much adilitional income did you attribute to Mr! 
(lohl for the year I!»70? (1021) A. |(i,000. 

* * * • • 

(io2;i) • * * 

G. Now, that sclinliile was prepared, you state<l on the 
assutnjdion that .Mr. Gold retaine<l fti.OOO of the fl2,000 
that the testimony indicates was paid to him; is that cor¬ 
rect? A. That’s correct. 

Now, did yon make any assumption in your calcula¬ 
tions as to the disposition (»f the other |(l,000? 

-Mr. Ahramowitz: I object to that. 

The Gourt: OverrulcHl. That is per our discus¬ 
sion. 

A. .My assumption was that the other 10,000 was dis¬ 
tributed to George Stofsky. 
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il And the Bche-lule for 1970 which you earlier de- 
wrilHHl with regard to ilr. Ktof^ky weh Imned on the uh- 
Humption that he received aix of this |12,000? A. That’a 
correct. 

The Court: JuHt a minute. (loiuK back to Mr. 
Abramowitx’H objection, axide from any other objec¬ 
tion you have, are you objecting on the basis of 
foundation? 

Mr. Abramowitz: I am objecting on the basis of 
the nsstimption. He sai*! he did it by reading the 
tcHtimony and there is no testimony to that effei t. 

The Court : Well, now, the jury will disregard 
(M.nnsers remark to that effect (1024). In any event, 
yon made certain assnm|)tions, Mr. Passaretti. You 
liave indicattnl that you have Is^en an agent for 30 
years? 

The Witm*ss; Yes, sir. 

The Court: And that you have i-eviewe<l some 
several thousand returns? 

The Witness: I have. 

Tlie Court: On the basis of your exjwrience, did 
you apply certain princijdt's of the service in arriv¬ 
ing at any assumptions here? 

The Witness: Yes, sir, I have. 

The Court: Why don’t you sjamk to that? 

The Witness: |{hs«h1 on cases I have luul in 
the years with the service, and also on work that 1 
hav<- done with private or ptiblic accounting for 
several years Isdore my entering the government 
service, the metlusl T followwl here was the methwl 
that has been set forth as the proper pro<«lure to 
Is* usisl. 

The Co\irt: When you say proper pro< e<lure, 
proi)er what pr(»c«slnre? 

The Witness: In assuming where there is n(» 
other evidence as to the distribution, that all items 
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of iiifoine and deduction are to !)e divided equally 
between ineinbeix of a joint venture on a partnerahip. 

(lOHu) 

The Court: 8o, it wa« with this in mind that you 
lelated theHe principles to what you have described 
us the testimony and the exhibits here? 

The ^Vitnes8: That’s correct, sir. 

The Court: And then you made certain assump¬ 
tions? 

The Witness: That’s right. 

The Court: Those assumptions are predicated 
upon this practice which you described? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

The Court: Is that an accounting practice? 

The NVitness: It’s an accounting practice and 
it’s als** the practice and also the regulations of the 
Internal He venue. 

The Court: All right, go ahead, counselor 

-Mr. Abramowitz: .My objection is noted for the 
record? 

• • • • • 

( 1026 ) 

(j. Turning to the year 1971, Mr. Hassaretti, did you 
examine the evidence at the trial with regard to any 
payments to Mr. (Job! in the year 1971? A. I did. 

(j. Focusing on the testimony as to the actual payment 
of money to .Mr. (}(dd in the year ’71, what amount does 
the testimony indicate was jmid to him in that year? 

Two payments in the amount of fOOOO each were made 
to Mr. (lobl in the yejjr 1971. 

(j. Have you made any schedule concerning the addi¬ 
tional tux liability of .Mr. Cold for the year 197r> \ 

Yes, I did. 

(}. How much of that total of |12,000 in the year 1971 
did you attribute to Mr. (lold in yonr calculations? 
One-half, or ftiOOO. 

• * * • * 
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(1028) * • * 

(2. In making these caleu hit ions did you make any 
assumption as to the disposition of the other fOOOO paid 
to Mr. Gold in 1971? 

Mr. Ahramowitz: Same objection as liefore, your 
(1029) Honor, 

The Court: Same ruling. 

A. Yes, I carried this amount over to the return flleil by 
George Stofsky. 

Q. For 1971? A. For 1971. 

• • • • • 

(1034) * * * 

Cross-examination by Mr. Ahramowitz: 

(i. Mr, I'assaretti, you made certain assumiitions in 
youi- direct testimony? Is that correct? A. Yes, sir, 
t^. Now, assuming witli respect to Government’s 51 for 
identification, which is your schedule for the tax return 
of George and Florence Stofsky of 1970 that Mr, Stofsky 
<iid not receive the fOOOO, would there lie any (10.T)| 
recalculation necessary? A. No, sir. 

Q. The same question with respect to Government’s 
Fxhibit .52, which is a schedule of George and Florence 
Stofsky’s tax return, 1971, if you assume that Mr. Stofsky 
did not get that fOIHIO, would you have to recalculate his 
taxes for that year? A. No, sir. 

(i. The same for Government’s Exhibit .5.3 for identi¬ 
fication. which is the Charles and Hae Hoff 1909 return? 
What is the (juestion? 

Q. Assuming that Mr. Hoff did not get the money 
that you say you read in the transcript, would there have 
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to be any recalculation of his tax for that year’ A 
No, sir. 

I he Hiime (jiicsfion f(*r Government’s 54 for idenfi- 
hcation, wliicli is (he tux return of AI and Mary Gold, 
laxable year 1970, assumiiifr Mr. Gold did not receive the 
money that you say you read in the transcript that he 
< id receive, would you have to recalculate his tax for that 
year? A. I would not. 

G. And, finally. Government’s Exhibit 55 for identi¬ 
fication, which is (he scheilule of Al and Mary Gold’s 
(1036) tax return for the year 1967, assuming Mr. Gold 
did not receive that money would you have to make anv 
recalculation of his tax for that year? A. I would not. 

Q. Mr. Passaretti, I show you Defendants’ Exhibit 11 
in eviilence. Government’s Exhibit 51, Defendants’ Exhibit 
1 in evidence ami Defendants’ Exhibit S in evidence and 
as,- yon whether you made any calculations with respect 
to those tax returns of .lack and Petty Olasser? 

Mr. Kabetta: 1 object to this as outside the 
scope of diixHt, and if Mr. Abramowitz wants to 
make Mr. Passaretti his witness for this, then I have 
no objection. 

Mr. Abramowitz: I do for this purpose. 

A. Xo, sir, I did not. 

il The Government didn’t ask you to do that? A 

No, sir, they asked me to get the returns for the Court 
and I did that. ’ 

Q. Did the Government ask you to make any calcula¬ 
tions with respect to the tax returns of one, Daniel Gross- 
man? A. No, sir. 


( 1037 ) 


71 • * • 


Mr. Sabetta: Your Honor, at this time the Gov¬ 
ernment rests its direct case. 
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(1167) 

(}E<>E(iE STOtuKY, a deffiidaut, Iwing firat duly gwoni, 
twtiflwl UH follows: 

Direct Examination by Mr. Abrainowitz: 

• • • * • 

(1168) • * * 

Q. Mr. Ktofsky, what is your tHciipation at the preaent 
time? A. I am the manager of the Furriera .loint (Council 
of New York. 

(i. How long have yon lanm fin* manager of the Furriera 

Joint Conneil? A. Since 10.50. 

t^. la that an elective poHifi«in within the union, Mr. 

Stofaky? A. Yea, it ia. 

(i. IIow many timea have you lan-n ele«-f«*ii and re¬ 
elected to the |K)aition of manager of the Furriera Joint 
(’oiincil? A. Five or aix timea. 

(2. Since 1050’ A. Yea. 

(2. Prior to .»0 did yon ever hold any jioaition with 
the union? A. I waa bnaineaa agent. 

(1160) 

(2- During what |)eri«Ml of time were you a bnaineaa 
agent? A. From 1!155 to 10.50. 

(2. Ia that an elective jataition? A. Yea, it is. 

(2. Now, could you tell the (\iurt and jury what you 
did prior t(t la*<oming a bnaineaa agent in 1055? A. I was 
a tl(M)r worker in the induatry lK*fore the war, after the war, 
ami then I haul an oi»portunity to break in and laeconie an 
o|M*rator. 

(2. Could yam tall the Camrt anal jury what a flamr 
waarker ia? Ivxauae ma*, wha*n yani aay, “the industry”, I 
take it you ma*an the fur induatry? A. Yea. A floor 
wanker alaH*a ga*na*ral wank. He atretcha*a akina, takes naila 
amt atf iKtaraia, swa*epa ttaaira, runs errands, marks patterns, 
a variety a»f things, ala*|)a*naling am the shop. 

(2. lia»w lanig were you a floaar waarker in the induatry? 
A. Sina*e 1 waa about 15 and a half. 
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Q. And w hut *lid you suy you dhl aftor yon became a 
H«K»r worker? A. I waa an owrator. 

(1170) 

Q. ( an y«Mi tell fla- ('om-f and jury what an operator 
ia. A. Oh, an o|H‘rator eiif up Kkina from the cutter 
in the shop and sews them to^etlier on (he machine. 

(j. Did you have any <»(lier (s-eiipation throughout your 
lifetime <»ther than in the fur industry, Mr. Ktofsky? A. 
J’o. 

Q. Sow, could y(ni tell the Court ami the jury briefly 
what y«Mir resjtons’hilities are as mananer of the Furriera 
.Joint Council? The manager is in effect the chief ad¬ 
ministrative oOicer of the union. He is responsible for the 
function of the staff, for—tonether with the staff and the 
.Joint Council, which is our electi*d legislative Isidy made 
up of rank and file workers. The manager is responsible 
for formulating pidicy, re|M»rting on the activities of the 
union to the .Joint Council, preparing (he demands for 
negotiations, reporting to the memiHuship of the union at 
regular ine.’iilM'rship meetings, whatever activities (he union 
is actiially involved in on that level. 


'’174) * • * 

g. Mr. Stofsky, you heard a lot of testimony through¬ 
out the course of the trial as to contracting. You remem¬ 
ber hearing that testimony? A. Oh, yes. 

g. Could you please tell the Court and jurv what con¬ 
tracting is, pleas.-? A. I will try niy best, but I would 
like to break it down to a coiijile of swtions, l»e<ause, 
actually, I think anyone who has sjM-nt a lot of years in 
the industry has to think of it in certain ways, and one 
way is the way that the collective agreement dt-als with it, 
(he language of the agrii-ment, the technicalities involvcl* 
and in another way 1 think in teriiiH of the human element 
that actuallv exists. 
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(2. Why you unHwei- it l)()th wayH then. A. I will 

trv. Ii<*t lilt* Mtnrt witli my niulfiKtamliiifj of it, becauHC I 
think the very word “contractint''’ may not 1«* the right 
word. It is tin* language of the ugr»“ement, hut aetiially it 
iH more like Kome form of <uguniz«*d Hcahbing, and that 
would 1 m* the proper word for it, lM*euuK(* baHicully eontraet- 
ing is the art of one human being taking away the liveli- 
hiKMl of another human being without reganl as to what 
hai»|M*nK to him. And you got to break that down a little 
bit further, beeaiise there are vietims all the way up and 
down the line on this thing. 

Workers who may be working for a eontraetor are 
lirobablv tin* biggest vietims of this wlude situation. They 
are the iiiost exploileil peojde in this wlude kind of aetivity 
that exists in this industry. 

The (’ourt: What do you mean by that, Mr, 
Stofsky? 

The Witness: Well, for the most jiart, a worker 
in a eontraiting shop, man or woman, works long 
hours, mueh longer hours than anylsMly should be 
working in my opinion, eertainly mueh longer hours 
than a union person in our industry works; he is 
underpaid; bit limes out of a hundreil he has ab¬ 
solutely no seeiirity in terms of any kind of pro¬ 
tection for illness, either for himself or his family; 
he has no job seeiirity: In* can be fired at will; he 
can (117(») be finsl btH-aiise of any whim of his em¬ 
ployer. 

Hut the fact of the matter is that there are 
several diirerenl kinds of things within this. There 
are not very many eontraetors who havi* employe(*M. 
There are some. And this is something that fluc¬ 
tuates eonslantly, depending on what is hapiiening 
in the industry. 
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Q. hxpliiin fo (hi* ('onrJ and jury about oontractorB 
liaviufj f*in|tloyi*(*s/ A. Most (‘ontractoi'S an* self-eniploypil 
individuals, an individual who buys or rents a machine, be¬ 
cause nu.st contiaclin;; is (he operalinf,' of and producing 
of (he garment, the sewing <,f it. He will buy or rent a 
machine, get some si-ai-e, j»erhaps together with four or 
ti\e others in a loll or a back room or a cellar somewhere, 
and solicit for himself only work out of a union shop. 

(i- Will you tinish your answer? T’m sorrv. A. I was 
just going to say that would bi* one kind of contractor. 
I h(* other kind woiibl be the man who do(*s have two, three, 
live or si.\ workers and who solicits on a larger scale work 
from a union shop. 

Ily the way, .Mr. Htofsky, how many contractors 
e.\ist in the industry today to your best recollection and 
estimate? (1177) A. I can give you more than an estimate 
on this, because it is part of our job, it is part of the 
proceilure in our union on a yearly basis to take a survey 
of every single sho|) in the industry, union, nonunion, 
whatever they may la-, and while figures do vary and in 
the last number of yi*ars the number of contractors have 
actually decreased, what we have seen in the last couple of 
years is something interesting—we have seen (piite u few 
of these individuals- 

-Mr. Sabetta: If 1 may interru|)t, it seems to me 
it is not responsible. He was asked how many there 
were. 


(i. I will ask yon, Mr. Stofsky, just tell us how many? 
I would say in the neighborhoisl of 
(i. Now, directing your attent'on to the jteriod 11)07 to 
11)7L’, what would be your answer with respect to the num¬ 
ber of contractors in the industry during that period? A. I 
would say that there were around that figure, around the 
.‘{.">0 figure, perhaps up to 400. 
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q Now, when von Hay three to fonr hundred contrac- 
toiH during tliat period, are you talking both about the 
individual contractor and the contractor that haH some 
(117H) workerH who work for him? A. Yes, I am. 

(J. H<» the total numl»€r would Ik* 300 to 400 in the 
])eriod that we are diHcuHsing? A. Ych. It iH not a figure 

that remainH the Hame all the time. 

Q. Now, for the t’ourt and jury, Mr. Ktofnky, what iH 
a non-union nhop in thin industry? A. A lum-union Hhoj* 
almost always will he a small operation, father-son, or 
husband-wife, a couple of brothers, usually a family kind 
of operation that does its own work, as different from a 
contracting shop. 

(i. Ilxplain the difierence betwH*n a non-union shop and 
a contractor? A. Well, a non-union shop would be a com¬ 
pany that would buy its own skins, have its own patterns, 
its own styles, make garments and sell to its own customers, 
whether on a retail or a wholesale level. .V contractor 
d<M’H not buy skins; he sneaks them out of union shops; he 
does not buy |aitterns; he d(M*s not have any customers, be¬ 
cause he d<H*sn’t sell garments; he sells lalnir. 

How long has contracting Ikk'II in existem-e in your 
exiK*rience in the fur industry? (11711) A. (10, 7(1 years. 

Q. How long has the union opposed contracting? A. 

Since its founding, 1913. 

g. 1912? A. Yes. 

g How long has it lH*en prohibit«*d by the collective 
bargaining agreement that you have with union shop 
manufacturers? A. As far as I km.w it reaches back to 
the very lK*ginnings of cidleetive bargaining in our in¬ 
dustry. 

Q. lly the way, .Mr. Stofsky, how many maufactiirers 
are signatories to the eolUH-tive bargaining agreements that 
we showed you a moment ago. Oovernment's Exhibits 1 
and 2? A. M e have api»roximately tidO union shops in the 
industry, but that would include a numlier of other opera- 
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tioDK, Kiich jtH w.iiic puttoin nhopH, i)t‘opIe who make pat- 
teriiH, an m-niiiK things like that, 'tut l»y and large 

the figure js almost all made up of munufaeturerH. 

t^. >Mio re])resents (he manufueturers with respect to 
negotiating and signing tlie eollwtive l)argaining agree¬ 
ments? A. Theie are three tra*le associations that we 
negotiate with—Associated Fur Manufueturers, the United 
(IISO) Fur Manufueturers, and the Muster Fur Manufac¬ 
turers Cluild, whieli are the retailers. The other two are 
wholesale operations hy and large. 

il. And the figure of (iOO munufaeturers that are parties 
to the agreement are reiuesented hy any one of those three 
organizations that you just testitieil ahout? A. Yes. Then 
there are some shops that have independent agreements 
that don't choose to belong to a trade association. 

(2- About how many shops, union shops, have inde¬ 
pendent agreements with the union tmluy? A. Not very 

many. 1 would say the figure is probably around 50 or 
thereabouts. 

Q. 50? A. Yes. 

Directing your attention to the period 1007 to 107*^ 
how many indeiamdent shops were signatories to the agree" 
inent? A. Ferhaps it would be fifty «. a hundred at that 
time. It >\'uuldn t change verv much. 

ti. Mr. Stofsky, how many members are there currentlv 
in the Furriers Joint (.'ouncil? A. About 5000, 


• • • 


(1182) 

H. And you include,! those la-ople, the tem|M)rarv work¬ 
ers, in your total number of union inemlaTs? A. I am 
not incimling them when I tell you 5000. 

No, I mean earlier, in 1007 an,l earlier. A Yi-s 
What has actually haiiimned is (hat since the new agi-ee- 
ments, the new agreement that we signcl in 107 ‘» 
have a lower membership, less people working, bur'they 
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ure working more weeks, they have got much greater job 
security, because for the first time we were able to get a 
job guarantee iu this industry where au employer is obli¬ 
gated to give a worker a minimum of 20 weeks either iu 
work or iu pay, and that has made a huge dill'ereuce iu 
our industry. 

Q. ^’ow, Mr. Btofsky, during your stewardship of the 
Furriers Joint Council from 1059 to the present, have the 
benefits, including wages, of the workers iucreased during 
that iHiiiod each time a contract is renegotiated? A. 
Ueuelits have iucreased with each agreement, sometimes 
substantially increase<l. 

During your period, the i>eriod that you were or 
ure manager of a union were there many strikes in the 
(1183) industry? A. We have not had a general strike 
in the industry. 

(j. Were there non-general strikes, siteciflc strikes 

against certain shops? A. Yes. 

Q. About how many strikes have there been in the 
industry befwetm 19.5?) and 1974? A. Probably a couple 
of hundred. 

ii. Now, I don’t have to show you the agreement. I 
assume you kn<tw what is in it, unless you need up there. 
A. I may. 

Q. All right, then take it. Now, Mr. Stofsky, would 
you tell the Court and jury the prooHliires that ure set 
forth in the agreement with respe<t to contracts? .V. 
Well, a contracting complaint is almost alv’ays initiated 
by the union, although the Association has a right to do 
si). From the writing of the complaint, usually by the 
business agent, and usually upon complaint of a worker 
from the .io|) involved, the business agent and the repre¬ 
sentative of the respective Association will go up to a 
shop and speak to the employer nl)ont this question first. 
It is possible, and it does happen many times, (1184) 
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that the complaint will he anweie»J on the spot and what¬ 
ever problem there may be reHolved at that i>oint. 

It 18 also possible that the representatives of the union 
and the Association may go back a day or two later, or 
a week later, to talk about the proltlem once again with 
the employer, this time to look at the employer’s books 
that may be available. 

In the event that either party is not satisfied with the 
course of events that is taking place, we have a right, and 
the Association has a right, to bring this matter liefore 
an arbitrator, the impartial chairman. That’s the pro¬ 
cedure generally. 

Q. Say for the last ten years, Mr. Stofsky, about how 
many cases concerning contracting a year appear before 
the impartial chairmanA. Probably on an average be¬ 
tween 25 and 35 a year, depending on a given year. 

Q. How many contracting complaints are settiwl with¬ 
out the intervention of the impartial chairman gi*nerully 
during the course of any one year? .V. Uh, at least that 
many. 

More? A. Yes. 

(i. At least that many more? (11«5) A. Ves, it would 
probaby run around 30, 40. 

Q. Do you have members of your staff, or how many 
mcmliers of your staff are available to weed out contract¬ 
ing- A. Specifically? 

Q. Specifically. A. One who has that specific respon¬ 
sibility, as such, although it is understmKl that everv 
business agent has that rc^sponsibility in addition to ail 
of the other duties that he has. 

Q. .\nd that one you are referring to is Mr. Oobl? 
A. AI Oola yes. 

<2. The organizer? A. Yes. 

Q. And is contracting his only i’(‘S|H)nsibilitv? A. No, 
no, it Is not. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Stofhky, i8 contracting relatively easy to 
detect? 

Mr. Sabetta: I object to that, your Honor. 

The Court: Sustained. 

g. Could you tell us based upon your experience in the 
fur industry how luanufacturers engage in contracting, 
what methods they use? A. Well, actually the uiethod.s 
change every time we negotiate an agreement because 
every time we negotiate we (1180) try to plug up the 
loopholes that manufacturers have found in the old agree¬ 
ment and try to secure in the negotiations more things, 
more books that have to be made available to us under 
the contract. Every time we do that, the thing changes, 
because they change their methods, those who want to do 
this. 

g. Well, give the Court and jury some idea of some 
of the methods that you have discovered that manufac¬ 
turers use when they engage in contracting? A. Well, 
one of the newer methods today is for these skins that 
a manufacturer is going to give out to a contractor, for 
these skins never to enter the premises of the manufac¬ 
turer. What he will do is he will arrange with a third 
party, a skin dealer, for the dealer to give out the skins 
to the contractor and for the dealer to give him a fake 
bill as though the contractor is buying the skins when 
actually he is not, the manufacturer is buying them. 

Then the contractor in turn makes out another fake 
bill to the manufacturer as though he is selling his gar¬ 
ments. I^et’s say five garments that he has on the bill 
for 110,000. That fl0,000 really would represent Inboi- 
on 20, .30 coats, but he will write it down there as five 
garments sold to the manufacti)rer. (1187) That is one 
of the methods. They use numl)er cisles, they use all kinds 
of things, and most of all they use three sets of liooks. 
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Did you just say uumljor 


y. What are number codes? 
codes? A. YTes, I did. 

Q. Will you please explain to the Court and jury what 
that is? A. Well, instead of writing down the names in 
their books of a contractor, they will start putting down 
numbers as though they are style numbers of dirtereni 
kinds of garments and that will be their way of identify 
what they do. 


Someone from the union looking at this wouldn’t have 
the vaguest notion ol what it is, except what it says, it's 
a style number that they got from a designer, something 
of that sort. 

y. In your experience us manager of the Furriers Joint 
t’onmil, when are deliveries to and from contractors 
usually accomplished, if at all? A. Well, usually at oltiee 
hours, usually very early in the morning. I have known 
deliveries, pickups to take place at one o'elwk at night. 
We found some cases where manufacturers who want to 
give out work (llMS) no longer use a pickup and delivery 
system, they use the Unite<l States Mail because they 
know that it is the safest method of transportation and 
the hardest one for the union to detect. They will just 
send it out by U. S. Mail and get it Ixack that wav. 

y. And when you say pickup and drop, what do y(»ii 
mean by that? Where would they pick up and drop, and 
what do you mean by that? A. We found (Kcasions with 
our limited resources actually where there have lM*en rlrops 
made in lockers in Penn Station of skin.s, where the con¬ 
tractor is given the key to the locker. It may be dropjied 
in the morning at 5 a.m. and he may pick it up at anv 
hour. 

We have had occasions wdiere cars in parking lots some- 
times will have these skins in them and arrangements arc* 
made for that kind of a pickup. You know, you need an 
army to police this. 
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Q. Now, could you tell ub what a contractiug catch 
is? A. A catch actually would mean that the union to¬ 
gether with an As 80 ciate<i representative caught a con¬ 
tractor taking work out of a place, or delivering it to a 
manufacturer. 

y. When you say an Associated or an Association 
(1189) representative, what do you mean by that? A. 
Well, in order for the complaint to be recognized by the 
collective agreement and by any arbitrator that it goes 
to, there has to l>e by contract both parties present, the 
union representative and an Association representative. 
Otherwise it is not a valid catch. If it is only the union, 
it will not be recognize<l by the impartial chairman. 

• • • • • 

(1190) * * * 

Q. Mr. Ktofsky, during your period of stewardship of 
the Furriers Joint Council, has it been your experience 
that contractors become members of the union? A. Oh, 
yes. Our union has an oijen door. We have hundreds 
of ex-workers from contracting shops and even employers 
who are members of our union. One of our business 
agents is an ex-worker from a contracting shop. 

Q. And what group of people generally make up tin* 
contractors in the industry, not to be confused with the 
non-union shops, but the contractors? What type of pettph* 
make up that group? A. I’m not sure I know what you 
mean by “what type”. 

Q. Well, are there people who are recent immigrants 
or people who have been here a while? A. Most of the 
workers in the contracting shops where there are workers 
are fairly recent immigrants and (1191) most of them 
are from Greece. 

Q. And has it been your experience that some of these 
people after a numl)er of years join the union? A. Oh, 
yes. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Stofsky, do you know a inau by the iiaiiie 
of Jack Glasser? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. When did you first come to know him? A. When 
1 went to work for the union in 1955. 

Q. Do you know what he did for a living? A. He 
worked for the Association. 

Q. What was his function with the Association? A. 
lie represented management. 

Q. Specifically you heard Mr. Glasser testify, Mr. Stof- 
sky, that he had a conversation with you in Octol)er or 
so of 1969 concerning a firm called Daniel Furs and a 
man named Daniel Ginsberg. Do you remember hearing 
that in court? A. Yes, I do. 

G. Did such a conversation with Mr. Glasser take 
place, Mr. Stofsky? A. No, it did not. 

Q. Did you have a conversation with Mr. Glasser con¬ 
cerning Ginsl)erg or any of the other manufacturers that 
(1192) you heard testimony about? A. I never even heard 
almut? A. 1 never even heard of Ginsl)erg until this trial, 
<»r had conversation with Glasser about any of them. 

Q. Now, you heard Mr. Glasser testify, did you not, 
Mr. Stofsky, almut certain phone conversations and meet¬ 
ings in March or Ai)ril of 1972 after Mr. Glasser said that 
he received a phone call from a Detective Civitano. Do you 
remember that testimony of .Mr. Glasser? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. DircHting your attention to March 1972, did von 
ever meet with Mr. Glasser in that month? A. No I did 
not. ’ 

Q. Did you ever sjienk to him on the telephone? A. I 
may have. I am not certain. 

Q. Do you have any rcsollectioii of speaking to him on 
the telephone in March? A. 1 do not recall it, but I do 
recall him calling me after that. 

<2. Ity tin* way, in February of 1972, did there appear 
an article in the jiress concerning the fact that the fur 
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industry was under investigation by the Federal Govern- 
nient? A. Yes, there did. 

Q That was in what newspaper, do >ou lecall . • ) 

A. That was in Womens Wear Daily, in the New York 

Times, in the Daily News. _ 

Q. Prior to April 11)72. when was the last time that you 

had seen Mr. Qlasser? A. In 1970 some time. 

Q. Do you rememlier approximately when in IJiO. a. 

I do remember. It was right after he was fired. 

Q. When was that, do yon remember? A. In the fall 
of the year. Beptemlier or October. 

Q. 1970? A. Yes. 

Q. And yon had not seen him from 1970 until April 

1972; is that correct? A. Yes. 

Q. Had you heard from him? A. I had no contact 

with him whatsoever. 

Q. Except for a possible phone call in March. A. 

Right, sir. ., . ^ . 

Q. You don't rememiier what was said in that phone 

conversation, do you? A. I do not. 

Q. Now, directing your attention to April 4, l.)i-. 
(1194) do yon remember that you had a meeting with 

Mr. Glasser on that day? A. \es. 

Q Now, could yon please tell the Court and jury how 

that meeting came about, who called who and what was 
said’ A Yes. I was in the offices of the Associated hur 
Manufacturers, meeting with Mr. Hecht, who was the 
executive vice-president of that organization. This was in 
the afternoon some time. All came in. I was told it was 
for me; that it was Mr. Glasser on the phone. I picked up 
the phone. Mr. Glasser said to me that he had just re¬ 
turned from an interview with United States Attorney 
Hincklev and that he would like very much to talk with 
me about this with Mr. llecht and myself. 

Q You were in the offices of Mr. Hecht at the time you 
received the phone call? A. In Mr. Ilecht’s office, actually. 
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I WHH intercHted in what he had to say liocaiist* I iia«l had 
an interview witli Mr. Hinckley some weeks prior to that. 
I had asked to see Mr. Hinckley and after I had seen him 
I had re<|uested—I had volunteered to apptnir before the 
grand jury that was conducting an investigation in the 
industry and I did in fact appear a few weeks before 
(1195) that. 

When I heard from Mr. Olasser that he had been inter¬ 
viewed by Mr. Hinckley, I was very interested. I said, 
‘‘Hold on a minute.” I said to Mr. Hecht, “Jack Glasser 
is on the phone. He wants to talk to you or me.” Mr. 
Hetdit said, “Fine. If it's okey with you, it’s okay with me. 
Have him come down.” 

I said to Mr. Glasser, “M hy don’t you come over here?’’ 
He said that he couldn’t; that he wasn’t well enough to and 
could we come to see him in (iuet'iis. I asked him to hold 
on again and I asked Mr. Hecht that question. He said he 
couldn’t go because he hud a board of directors meeting 
later on that afternoon and suggested that I go out without 
him to find out what had Iwen going on. 

I said to Glasser, “If yon give me your phone number, 

I will have A1 Gold call you to tind out where we can me«‘t 
you, but Irv Hecht can’t make it.” He gave me his phone 
number. I called the union. I don’t know if I got A1 Gold 
immediately or it he called me back and I gave him that 
l)hone number and told him to (119(>) please call Jack 
Glasser and tind out where he wanted to meet us. 

(I Ami what hapinmal, Mr. Stofsky? A. Gold called 
me buck anrl told me that he was supjmsiHl to inwd Glusstu- 
in a luncheonette in (jueens and he probably came by in the 
union car a half hour, 4(1 minutes I don’t know how much 
later, pickwl me up and we went out there and met Glasstu- 
in this luncheonette. 

Q. ^ ou never lived in (jinauis, by the wa.v, Mr. Stofsky, 
did you'/ A. No, 1 never have. ' 
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Q. Did Mr. Gold live* in Qiiwuh, to your knowledge? 

A. YeH. 

Q. Did you know where the luneheonette wus that Mr. 
OlasHer wanted-A. No, 1 did not. 

Q. Ih that why you naked Mr. Gold- 

Mr. Sal)ettu: Ubjeetion, your Honor. 

The Court: Suatained. 

g. What happened when you got there? A. When we 
got there we aat down in a lawth, ordered Home eoffee apd 
Mr. GlusHer told me that he had jimt be<*n interviewed by 
Mr. Hinekley, the U.S. Attorney, and that he was in trouble 
eoncerning IiIh income taxea; that Mr. (1197) Hinckley 
had accuHcd him of Uiking money from inanufacturerB and 
that he would have a HcriouK income tax problem. 

Mr. GlasHcr said to me, “I need a lawyer. I have got 
to go back there and wh? him in a day or two. I don't 
know what to do.” He told me that IiIh wife waH not well; 
that liiH Kon wuh in California and he didn t know what 
to do or who to turn to. I said to him, “What is it all 
almut?’’ 

He again told me that it*H about the reaaon he got fired 
from the AsKwiation, for taking money from employern, 
and he iH not the oidy one in the A8H<K-iation who did that, 
and if neceswiry, for hiniHelf, he in ready to tell Mr. Hinck¬ 
ley that there are other iK,*ople in the Anijociation who did 
the Hame thing that he did. 

(2. Was there any convernation at all with Mr. Glaaner 
about you or any (tther memlK*r of the union leaderHliip ‘ 
l>eing involved with Mr. GlaHHcr at thin time? A. None 
whatHoever. 

Q. What elae did Mr. GluHHer nay? A. Well, the real 
reoHon, evidentl}’, of why he hud- 

g. .luHt say what he Kuid. A. He kept asking me to 
get him a lawyer. I told him that the only lawyer I knew 
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iH the union lawyer, Mr. (MhS) raiiiiner and hia mm,- 
riate, Mr. Kha|)iro. I didn't think thev would have any- 
thing to do with tl.is kind of (hing. They are labor lawyerH 
and they wouldn't have anything to do with this. It’s none 
of their husiness. 

Q. Then what happened? A. lie kept insisting. Yon 
know, he just didn't know who to turn to, would we call 
•Mr. ('aniiner and ask him if he knows of a lawyer; if he 
could recommend a lawyer. I'inally 1 said, “Okay,”’and I 
U8ke«l A1 to place a call to Mr. Cammer. There wjjs a 
phone lH>oth right there in the luncheonette. A1 Gold did 
place the call. He came right hack and he said Mr. ram¬ 
mer was not in, .Mr. Shapiro was on his way out and had 
given him Harol.l (’ammer's home phone numl)er and sng- 
gesttsl he cull there. That was really the extent of it at 
that time. 

y. Do yon km»w a man hy the name or of an attorney 
hy the name of Arthur Hammer? A. I don't know him. 

I have heard the name, since this incident. 

Q- Do y<Mi know whether he eventually rei)r(‘sented Mr. 
Glasser with resiss t to his apjH-arance Isdore the grand 
jury in «.rly April 1!»7“? A. Yes. Mr. Cummer told me 
afterward. 

y. Did yon ever pay for that lawyer? (1199) A. No 
sir. ' 

y. Did the union ever pay for that lawyer? A. No 
y. Did either Mr. llofl, Mr. G,dd or .Mr. Lageoles, to 
your knowledge, pay f(»r that lawyer? A. No. 

y. Did yon or .Mr. Gobi, during the course of this i-on- 
versation at Time's Kestaurant, offer to pay for the lawyer? 
A. No. 

y. Mere yon asked hy .Mr. Glasser to reimhnrse him 
for his ex|»enses with resisH-t to the lawyer? A. No, sir. 

y. Mas there any conversation whatsexwer at Tiffle’s 
Itestunrunt ahoiit .Mr. Glasser's imlnstry pension? A. No 
y. Not to Is- i-onfuseil with the .(ssisiation pension! 
A. There was nothing mentioned ulmut any pension. 
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Q. At all? A. Not at all. 

Q. Mr. HtofKky, do you know a man by the name of 

Daniel OroHHman? A. I do. » „ , 11 

Q. How long have you known hi.u? (1200) A. Probably 

Hince around the time when the ahop waa organized 

unionzed, that is. , ,,, , u •• a t 

Q. When waa hia ahop unionizeil, Mr. Mtofsky. A. I 

believe 1959. ,, 

Q Was he or hia father, or l»oth of them together, in 

the fur induatry prior tu 19.-,9? A. Oh, yes. His father 

conducted a non union operation for 20, 25 years in this 

industry, 

Q. Then in 19.59 he organizeil? A. lea. 

Q Was there any atrike concerning the organization of 
the Groaaman ahop? A. There waa a atrike preceding the 
organizatiim. but there had i,een d.,zenH of atrikea against 
Oroasman and hia father before him going back for -o 
yeara. At the time when he signed hia tirat contract it was 

during the fcourae of a atrike. . 

g. How long waa that atrike, »lo you recall? A. It waa 

a lengthy strike. .... ,, a 

g Did voii ever aoiualize with Mr. Oroasman. A. 

^CV©1*» 

g. Did you ever have dinner with Mr. Grossman? A. 

g. Did you ever have lunch with Mr. Grossman? (1201) 
No, I did not. 

g. Specifically, »lid you have lunch with Mr. Grossman 
at the ('harlea Keataurant in Manhattan? A. No. 

g. You heard him testify to that, do you remember? 

A. Yea, I did. 

g Were you ever at the ('harlea Restaurant on Sixth 
Avenue in Manhattun? A. No, I have not been. 

g. With or without Mr. Groasman? A. No. 1 have 

not. 
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Q. Were you ever at any reKtuurunt with Sir. Daniel 
OroHHinan? A. Never. 

Q. Mr. Htofaky, do y(»ii make it a practice to have lunch 
alone with inanufa<‘turerH in the industry? 

Mr. Kalndta: I oliject to that, your Honor. 

Mr. Ahrainowitz: Your Honor- 

The Court: I will allow it. 

Mr. Ahraniowitz: (Vnild you repeat the «[ue8tion. 

The Court: Kead it buck. 

(Question read.) 

A. Four days out of five I have luncli all by myself in iny 
office. It’s the tpiietest tvjH* of day for me. (1202) I order 
a sandwich and that’s where I have lunch. 

Q. Please answer the (piestiou. Do you have lunch with 
manufacturers? A. Occasionally, yes. 

Q. Where do you have lunch with them, in what area? 
A. In the market area. 

Q. Which is where, by the way, in what area? A. 1 
would say anywhere from 2t»lh Street up to about Penn 
Station, if you are including where you cun possibly have 
lunch in the urea. 

(1203) 

ti. Do y<ni know a man by the name of Harry or did 
you know a man by the name of Harry K*)ch? A. Vajfueiy. 

(i. Could you tell us how you knew him? A. I knew of 
him I think would be more accurut«*. I knew that he was 
a character in the industry. He was a shylo«k, a money 
lender. That is what 1 knew of him. 

(). Was he a manufacturer «»f fiii-s? A. No, he was not. 

(1. Was he a manufacturer of anythiuj'. A. N(»t that 1 
know of. 

H- Was he a iinittn official in the fur union or any other 
union? A. No. 
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(i. Where did he spent most of his time, if you know? 
A. I don’t know. 

(i. Did you ever receive any money from Mr. Koch? A. 
No. 

Q. Did you ever borrow any money from Mr. Koch. 
A. No. 

(i. Did you ever give any money to .Mr. Koch? A. No. 

Q. Do you know a man by the name of David Koster? 
A. Yes, I do. 

(1204) 

(i. How do you know him? A. I know him for many, 
many years. 1 knew when he was a worker in the industry. 
(2. What is he now? A. He is a manufacturer. 

(i. What was he in 1070 or 1071? A. Manufacturer. 

(2. Whdt was he in ’(i7 to ’71? A. He was in business, 

manufacturing. 

(i. He was not in the union at that time? A. Oh, no. 

(i. Is lie a union slioji, by the way? A. Yw. 

(2. Did you ever receive any money from .Mr. Koster? 
A. No, sir. 

<2. Did you ever give any money to .Mr. Koster? A. No. 

(2* Did anyone said to l»e on liehalf of .Mr. Daniel 

Orossman or any other manufacturer give you any money 
during all the time that you have Iteeu a union official? 
A. Not one red cent. 

(2. Now, Mr. Htofsky, do yon know a man by the name 
of Harry Jaffee? A. Yes, I do. 

(1205) 

<2. Tell me how you know -Mr. dallee. A. Mr. Jaffee was 
11 business agcmt in the union. 

<2. When to your rec«dlection was he a business agent 
in the union? A. Before I was and during the time that 
1 was. 

(2. When did he cease to be a business agent in the 
union? A. He retired in 1072. 

<2. Now, prior to .Mr. Jaffee r'‘tiring in 1072 did you 
have any conversation with Mr. .Taffee about the receipt of 
money by him? A. Yes, I did. . 
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f-i. ^^ill you plcuwt* tell uh upproxiiiiutelv when that 
eonveisation took place? A. 1 think around‘iPtiT, ’68 in 
that urea. ’ 

(2. Could you tell uh where it took place? A. In inv 
ottlce. 

<2. To the l)eHt of your recollwtion can you tell un 
please who said what at that converHation? A. I think if 
I uni allowed that I have to explain how the conversation 
in my oltice took place, because somethin); ]u-ecede<l it. 

<2- Please tell uh how you came to nnH*t with .Mr Jaffec 
at that time? (1206) A. I had received some information, 
either an anonymous letter or a telephone call—I don't 
remember which-that .Mr. Jatlei‘ was fjettin); monev from a 
man naimsl Sidney Abrams, that he would m,H*t him some¬ 
where in llrooklyn on a Sunday mornin); ami receive monev 
from him. When | reieived this information 1 went uii 
to the showroom of this .Mr. Abrams and 1 confronted him 
with thiH information. .Mr. .\brams_ 


(1207) * * • 

(2- What did .Mr. .\brams say at that time? A, Mr 
Ahrams denial it. 

<2- 'Vhat thereafter did you do, .Mr. Stofskv? A. 1 had 
some conversation with him. 

(2. With who? A. With Mr. Abrams. He continued to 
• leiiy it. I left and went back to my oftice. 

(.Mr. Sabetta took his place at the connsid table.) 

<2. Then what did you do? A. Shortly after 1 );ot back 
then*, .Mr. .Jall'iH* came in. 

(1208) 

<2- Then what hapi»ened? A. lie instantly_ 

Q. Xo. Just tell us what he said. A. He asked me 
what ri);ht I had to no uj. to .Mr. Abrams and ask him about 
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giving Mr. Jaffee any money. 1 told him 1 had every right 
to do 80, it was my job to do ho, and that he had no right 
to object to it. 

(i. Then what hapiiened, Mr. StofHky? A. \Ne argued 
about it for a while. Ue denied that he had ever taken 
money from Mr. Abrams. 

Q. Did there come a time when you reaHsigned .Mr. 
Jaffee? A. Yes, I did, very shortly thereafter. 

Q. What did you do? A. I removed him from aome 
important Hhops that he wuh handling in the vicinity of 
the fur market. Ue wan in some very important shops 
and buildings, and reassigninl him to the retail district 
uptown, Hrooklyn, Itronx, those areae. 

(i. Was that the first time during your experience in 
the union that there had lK*en some complaint about busi¬ 
ness agents taking any money from manufacturers? A. No, 
it was not the first time. 

(2. About how many times do you recall that such 
(1201)) complaints were leveknl against business agents? 

.Mr. Sabetta: 1 object to this. I don’t see the 
relevance of this. 

The Court: Sustained. 


(j. Did there come a time when Mr. Jallec wanted to 
leave the union and join the .Master Furriers Guild? A. 
Ye». 

(i. What was the .Master Furriers Guild? A. It is the 
trade asstadatlon of the retailers. 

(j. E(iuivalent to the Association of Fur .Manufacturers? 

A. Yes. 

<2. Itut onlv f<»r retailers? A. Mostly store owners. 

<i. Who was the president of the .Master Furriers Guild 
at that time. A. A man na>ue<l Hen Thylan. 

<j. Did yon have a conversation with Mr. Thylan almut 
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*Mr. Juliet* joining the Muwtci- Funiers Guild? A Yen I 
did. ’ ’ 

(j. Mill you tell (18 approximately when you had that 
couversutiou? A. Some time in 1971, 1 believe, or the be¬ 
ginning of ’72. I am not certain. 

(j. Could you tell me where you had that conveiHutiou? 
(1210) A. It wax a telephone conversation; it was in mv 
office. 

Could you tell me to the best of your recollecfiou, 
.Mr. ^>tof8ky, what was said at that time? 

.Mr. Sabetta: 1 object to this conversation, your 
Honor. 

Mr. Abramowitz: I will withdraw the (jnestion. 

(j. What did you tell .Mr. Thylan during that convei-sa- 
turn? A. 1 told .Mr. Thylan that 1 thought it would l»e 
a mistake on the part of the .Master Furriers Guild to hire 
-Mr, Jatfee to represent them. 

G. Did y.ui tell Mr. Thylan why it would be a mistake? 
A. Ves, I did. 

G. What did you say? A. I told him that I hud heard 
some rumors that Mr. Jatfee was taking money from re¬ 
tailers. 

(j. Do you know whether .Mr. Jatfee ever got the j«d) with 
the .Master Hetailers? A. He did not. 

<1 This conversation with .Mr. Thylan, by the way, 
who call(Hl whom to the best of your recollection? A. Mr. 
Thylan called me. 

(j. Now, going back to .Mr. Grossnmn for a minute, 
(1211) .Mr. Ktofsky, when his shop Issaine organizisl in 
1959, what was the name of the corporation (hat .Mr. Gross- 
man was doing business as? A. i don’t know. I don't km.w 
the name. 

G- Do \on know whether he had one or several cor- 
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poratioiiH? A. He lia« had so many differeut names. I’m 
sure he had 8(‘veral at that time. 

(2. You heard testimony duriiiK the course of this trial, 
have you not, Mr. Htofsky, that with refei'ence to the Gross- 
man sh(»i» and Mr, I’oulos, who was his contractor, that 
contracting was wide open*/ Uo you rwall that kind of 
testimony’/ A. Yes, I do. 

(2. Gould you tell the court and jury the union’s efforts 
to check out contracting in the Grossman shop during 
the peri(Ml ’07 to ’72? A. Well, I know that there were 
rei)eated complaints made. 1 know that there were book 
investigations. 1 understand Is-tter now that I did l)efore 
after listening to Mr. Grossman why we had s(( many diffi¬ 
culties in ever tinding anything in the b(»oks, l)ecuuse it is 
very evident that we never got the real books. He gave us 
those books in which he had absolutely nothing about con¬ 
tracting. 

( 1212 ) 

Q. Did you personally make any effort to check out 
contracting in Mr. Grossman’s shop? A. No, that is not 
my job. 

Q. Whose job was it? A. The business agent of the 
shop. 

Q. Who was that? A. Charles Hoff and John DeMilis 
—there have been any numl)er of agents. 

Q. Did they report to you as to efforts in checking 
out contracting at the Grossman shop? A. From time to 
time, yes. 

(j. Do you recall ever being at a meeting with Mr. 
Grossman and Mr. Ricciardi in 1971? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Will you tell us approximately when in 1971 you 
had that meeting? A. I think that it was around the 
end of the year; it might have been a little later. I’m 
not absolutely certain of that. 

Q. Will you tell us who was present? A. Mr. Rlcciardi, 
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who was the presideut of Kichtou, the eougloiiieiate that 
owned (iiowsumu, Orossmaii, Mr. Uolf and myself. 

Q. Could you tell us to the best of your recolleetioii, 
(1313; Mr. fcStofsky, who said what ut that meeting? A. 
It was our usual union-Urossmau meeting, only with 
Iticeiardi being present. 1 said to Urossnian and llolf 
Huid to Grossman, “You have got to stop giving out work 
and put on additional workers.” He said to us, “I don’t 
give out work; 1 never give out work; 1 job; 1 buy from 
union shops; 1 buy completed garments from union sho])s; 
that is how 1 make up the amount of sales that I have.” 

And we kept saying, “We know that you give out 
work,” and “you have got to put on more people.” That 
was the meeting. It was the standard union-Grossmun 
meeting. 

G. Had you had such meetings with Mr. Grossman 
prior to 1971? A. Oh, yes. 

0. Ilow’ many have you personally been at? A. There 
would Ik! one or two of those that would involve me at 
least every year. 

Q. One or two every year? P’roin what period are 
we talking about? A. From the time that he was union¬ 
ised, from the day that he was unionized he began vio¬ 
lating. 

Q. Did there come a time when he agreed to take on 
more workers? A. He took on more workers on numerous 
occasions (1214) after getting pressed, sometimes after 
an impartial chairman’s decision, which took a year to 
enforce. Hut we were always on the wime thing with 
Grossman. > 

(i. The object to get more workers? Is that comsf? 
A. Alisolntely. 

(i. Hy the way, is Mr. Grossman the largest fur manu¬ 
facturer in the industry? A. Oh, no. 

(i. Ilow many larger manufacturers are there in tiic 
indnstry? A. Quite a few. 
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y. Could you give ub your beut eBtimate? A. 1 would 
Hay in teriuH of volume of sales, there are probably any¬ 
where from 40 to 50 who do a larger volume than he does. 

y. By the way, Mr. fcJtoisky, did you ever receive any 
money from Mr. Gold said to be given to you on behalf 
of Mr. Grossman? A. No, 1 never did. 

y. Mr. Stofsky, 1 show you Government's Exhibit 41 
in evidence, which is your 1070 income tax return. Do 
you see it? A. Yes. 

y. Is everything on that return true and correct (1215) 
to the best of your knowledge? A. Yes, it is. 

y. Did you omit any income from that return? A. 

No, I have not. 

y. Looking at Government’s Exhibit 45 in evidence, 
which is your 1071 income tax return, the same question 

_did you omit any income from your return in 1071.' 

A. 1 have not, but 1 really should say knowingly. It is 
conceivable that there is some slight omission. 

y. When you say some slight omission, what are you 
referring to? A. 1 don’t throw that out. I take all of 
my j)aiH?rH and all of niy documents and 1 give them to the 
union accountant and he does it. 

y. Specifically, Mr. Stofsky, did you ever receive 16,()<»() 
from Mr. Dan Grossman in 1970? A. No, I did not. 

y. Did you ever receive $6,000 from Mr. Dan Gross- 
man in 1971? A. No. 

y. Did you ever receive it from anybody? A. No, 1 
never have. 

y. In 1970-71? A. Never. 

(1216) 

(i. From anyone from ’59 to '72 did you ever receive 
any money from any manufacturer in the fur industry 
to permit contracting? A. I would never betray my union. 

Q. Did you ever receive any money from any manu¬ 
facturer for any purpose whatsoever? A. No, sir. 

* ♦ * • • 
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(1217) 

CioHH-exauiiuatioD by Mr. Sabetta: 


(2- Hid >ou, during the period of ’W to ’72, take out 
any loans of any kind? (1218) A. Ves, 1 did. 

y. Would you tell us when and for how much and for 
wlmt purpose? A. 1 know 1 had an automobile loan in 
1971. 1 think 1 may have had another automobile loan 

earlier in the ’COs and probably a couple of loans in our 
credit union. 

Q. Ho you remember when those took place*' A \o( 
Hpeciflcally. I can look it up. 

Q. Now, in the ’71 auto loan, how much was that foi ? 

A. fl|000. 

y. wiiat kind of car did you acquire? A. It was 
actually my sou’s car. It was a Datson. 

***** 

(1225) * * * 

y. Now, Mr. Stofsky, do you know Mr. Henry Kutcher ' 
A. Vea, I do. 

y. Who is he? A. He is an employer in the industry. 

y. What firm is he connected with? A. A companv 
called Merchants—I’m not sure of (1226) the rest of it. 
It’s one part of it. Maximillian Furs. He may have an 
interest in a cold storage plant, I’m not sure. 

y. How long have you known Mr. Katcher? A. Since 
about 1955, 6. 

y. Is he i»ro|)erly characterized as an e.\ecutive in the 
fur industry’ rather than a mechanic? A. Oh, ves. 

y. He runs one of the companies that’s fairly success¬ 
ful in the industry; is that correct? .\. Yes. 

Q. I am referring now to Ma.\iinillian. A. Yes. 

(). They are locatwl around 57th Street or so*' \ 
Yes. 
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Q. UuH Mr. Katclior ever lepreKented inunufactureiH’ 
iiitereut in labor cliMputea with the union? A. lie has 
acted as an arbitrator, yes. 

Q. And you have hud occasion to meet and deal with 
him, have you not, in that capacity? A. As an arbitrator? 
Yes. 

(2. As someone representing the interests of muniirac- 
turers in a labor dispute with the union. A. No. 

(1227) 

Q. Well, did 3 'ou ever nu'et him in connection with 
a labor dispute involving the Kherman [»/c] [Berman] 
Bros, firm? A. He was present in the association with Mr. 
Hecht. 

Q. You mean he was just standing around or was he 
- A. No. 

(2. He had some role? A. Yes. He was present. He 
was invite<l by Mr. Hecht to be present with Mr. Sher¬ 
man [«ic] [Berman], myself and prolmbly one or two other 
people from the union. 

Q. What function did he serve there? A. 1 guess he 
was a friend of Mr. Sherman [#ic] [Berman]. 1 don’t 
know what else he was. 

(2. Hid he just listen to what was being said to him? 
A. Most of the time, yes. 

Q. He didn’t make any contribution; he didn’t nego¬ 
tiate with you at all towards a resolution of this? A. 
No, sir, he did not. 

Mr. Abramowitz: Couhl we place a time? 

The Court: Yes. 

(2. When did this occur, Mr. Stofsky? A. I am not 
sure. Two, three years ago. 

(2. Ho you recall any instances when Mr. Katcher neg<t- 
tiated with you toward the resolution of a labor disj)ute 
with any union manufacturer in the union? (1228) A. 
Not specifically, no. 
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Ut me see if I can lielp you. Do you lememlMM- 
the firm of Breslin Baker? A. 1 remember theie was such 
a firm, yes. 

Q. Did you know a man named Sam Baker? A. 1 
met him once. 

Q. Did you ever have occasion to sit down witli Mr. 
Katcher and negotiate the resolution of a lalM)r disjnitc 
between the union and the Itaker linn? A. No, I did md. 

Q. You never have? A. I never negotiated a labor 
dispute. 

Q. Did you ever talk to Mr. Katcher about a |)roblem 
that the Baker firm was having with the union? A. It’s 
possible. We had a problem with him. He was importin.^ 
garments and I know that we did have a problem with 
him. That was the one occasion I met Mr. Baker. 

* * • * * 

(1229) * * * 

y. Did you and Mr. IJotf together ever meet with Mi-. 
Katcher? (1220) A. It’s possible. 

ti. Did you ever meet with them, that is with Mr. 
Katcher and Mr. llotf, regarding a dispute regarding the 
Baker firm? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Would you say that you and Mr. Katcher are on 
cordial terms with one another? A. Yes, I hope so. 

Q. In fact, isn’t it true that the Maximillian firm has 
had very little trouble with the union over the years? 
A. I don’t—as little or as perhaps as much as hundreds 
of other firms. 

(). Mell, do y«m recall, iti yoiii- own e.vperience, anv 
complaints for contracting against Ma.ximillian for in*, 
stance? A. I don’t know at the moment. 

Q. I m 8<trry. A. I don’t know at the moment. 

Q. Does that nuMin you have no recollection at all or 
your best recollection is that you don’t rememt)er? A. 

J don’t remember at this moment. 
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Q. You have nu kuowledge iu what you are saying? 

Mr. Abrauiowitz; Your Honor, be baa asked 
tbe question and be bas answered tbe question. 

Mr. iSabeita: 1 don’t understand bis answer. 

(1231) 

y. Are you saying to tbe best of your recollection you 
know of no complaints against them for contracting? 
A. 1 don’t want to say to you that there have not been 
any, Mr. Habetta, because there well might have been. I 
just at this particular point don’t know. We have buu- 
dreds of shops with thousands of complaints each year. 
1 really can’t remember them all. 

Q. Now, did you ever receive from Mr. Katcber an 
envelope which he delivered to you from Mr. Baker? A. 
No, I did not 

Q. Did anyone else in your presence receive such an 
envelope? A. Not in my presence. 

(). Now’, 1 want to address your attention specifi¬ 
cally— 


Mr. Abrainowitz: May I have the last question 
read? Did he say such an envelope? 

The Court: Read it back. 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Abrauiowitz: Meaning a Baker envelope? 
Mr. l^abetta: Meaning a sealed white envelope 
from Mr. Katcher deliver on behalf of Mr. Baker. 
The Witness: No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever receive money from Mr. Baker through 
Mr. Katcher? (1232) A. Never. 

Q. Did Mr. IIoff, in your presence, ever receive money 
from Mr. Baker through Mr. Katcher? A. Never. 
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Q. You are quite Bui-e that Mr. Katcher never delivere.! 
to you a Healed white envelope containing money from 
Mr. Baker; iu that correct? A. I’m certain of that. 

ii. It couldn’t have hapiieiied in 1970, could it? A. 
It didn’t happen. 

Mr. Abramowit*: Your Honor, it’H been aakwl 
and anawered. 

The Court :A11 right. 

y. Do you rt-memljer having lunch with Mr. Kntclier 
where you diHcusml Baker’s problems? A. Not offhand. 

y. Now, Mr. Btofaky, would you say it would Ik* at 
least in the short run very profitable or represent a sub¬ 
stantial savings in cost to a union manufacturer to em¬ 
ploy non union contractors rather than additional union 
labor? A. That’s usually the reason why they do it. 

y. As a matter of fact, at least under the new agree 
ment, if a union manufacturer employs a union employe- 
(1233) for more than two weeks and he becomes a per¬ 
manent employee, the manufacturer is required to emplov 
that employee for 26 weeks; isn’t that right? A. Yes, 
it is. 

y. During that j>eriod of time he is rwjuired, that 
is the manufacturer, to make payments to the various 
funds; isn’t that right? A. Yes, sir. 

y. Which funds is he required to make jmyinents 
into? A. The health and i-etirement fund. 

Q. Any other fund? A. No. 

y. Is there any re<|uireinent that the inanufaetum- 
make payments into a pension fund? A. That’s the health 
and retirement fund. 

y. Is there any rofiuirement that the manufacturer sel 
aside moneys for vacation or h<»liduy pay? A. Yea. 

(I. How much is that? A. I beg your pardon? 
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g. How much iH that? A. Well, that depeiidK on the 
eligibility of the individual worker involved. It’s 4 per 

cent of payroll, but it’s- 

(1234) 

Q. Pin Korry, go ahead. I didn’t mean to interrupt 
you. A. It KtopH at the point where sufficient money has 
gone in to cover the vacation that the indiviiluul worker 
is eligible for. We have a one, two, three vacation clause. 

Q. How much is the manufacturer required to pay into 
the health ami welfare fund during the course of a year? 
A. 11,300 j)er worker. 

(i. (’ould you give us your best judgment as to the per 
cent of a union «*m]»toyee’s .salary that a manufacturer 
winds up paying in fringe lienefits (»f the kind we have 
iKiui talking about? A. It would be 22 per cent, approx¬ 
imately. 

Q. It is a substantial percentage of the employee’s 
wages, is it not? 

Mr. Abramowitz; I object to the form of the 
(|U(‘stion. 

The (’oiirt: Siistainetl. 

(i. Now, it is fair to say, isn’t it, Mr. Ktofsky, that your 
industry is a seasonal one? It is said, liut it really do<*s 
not describe the entire industry. It describes sections of it. 

(i. There are- A. Excuse me. Wiil you let me 

finish? 

(123.0) 

g. I will be happy to. A. There are shops that work 
48, ."itl and 32 weeks a year. 

g. Aren’t there also shops in which the numb<*r «»f 
empbiyees is stnh that a large oi-der from a department 
store, f«>r instance, could not Ik* fille<t by the labor force 
then on haml? Have you heard of that happening? A. I 
have heard of it happening and that’s why in our collec- 


4 
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tive Jubor af'mMiieiit we have u proviNion that pci initH thiH 
kind of a Nitnatioii to be remedied, where an employer— 
may I? 

Are you talking now about the pre8ent eontraet? 
A. I am talking about the eontraet Nlnee 1958 that han the 
wame clauNe in it that pennitH an employer, if he geta thiH 
kind of a large order, that he can’t poHsibly fultill in hin 
Hhop at the time that'N allotted to it, that permitH him to 
give thiH work to another union nhop. 

Q. You don’t mean the same elaiise Hinee 1958, do you, 
Mr. StofHky.' A. There may be some nlight changes, but 
buHieall^’ it is the same claiiHe, yes. 

Q. Can you fell uh what the slight ehangeH might be? 
A. Offhand I don f know what slight chunges there are in 
that clause. 

(1236) 

Q. \\ell, let tin* see if I can help refresh y’our memory. 
iHti’t it true that back in 19(»s or so before a manufacturer 
could get permission from the union to give out work to 
another union shojt, there hud to be numerous conditions 
met pui'Huant to the terms of the contract? A. It still 
is so. 

Q. Didn't at that time the manufacturer have to have 
a fully employed factory? A. That’s so. 

Q. And isn I it true that he hud to be working a certain 
amount of overtime? A. I think that the agreement said a 
reasonable amount. 

U. Isn’t it true that during that j)eriod of time the 
tiianufaeturer had to have no room for exi)anHion? A. Yes 
that’s true. ’ 

(i. IIow many instances were there where this right to 
give out work to union sho|)s was grunted in 1968, do 
you recall? A. No, I do not. 

• * • • * 


O 
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Q. Mr. HtofKky, do you liave any idea what the average 
fine imposed for contracting amounted to? Let’s take the 
period ’<59 to ’70. You had about 35 caseK or so i)er year 
come up and reach decision by the impartial chairman, 
action taken l»y the impartial chairman. Out of those 
cases can you tell us what the average fine imposed (1245) 
amounted to? A. I think that if you want to understand 
this, you can’t talk about average fines. 

Q. Mr. Ktofsky, 1 am asking you a question. If you 
can answer it, i)lease answer it. If you can’t, just say you 
can’t answer it and we will move to something else. A. I 
would say that the average tine ii.iposed for an employer 
who may be caught giving out a few rabbit coats for finish¬ 
ing could be anywhere from |50 to a hundred or a hun<tred 
and fifty dollars? The average fine for an employer who 
may la? caught giving out some collars to Ik? made, may run 
the same amount. The average fine for an employer who 
mav be caught giving «>ut one or two mink coats may l)e 
two, three hundre<l dollars, it could be a warning, it could 
l)e no fine at all. It dei»end8. You just can’t take the 
whole thing and put it in one pot and say it is all alike, 
because it just isn’t. 

Q. My (piestion is pretty simple. Maybe it’s not simple 
enough. 1 am asking yon with respect to the year ’69, 
that year you sav there were about 35 complaints that 
came before the impartial chairman. I am asking you in 
the adjudication of those complaints what average fine is 
imposeil? (1246) A. I’m not certain of it and I’m not 
certain that I can shed any light on it. 

g. If you cun, do it. A. I don't know, Mr. Sabetta. I 

will find out. 

Q. Your answer is you don’t know? A. I will find out. 

(j. N*)W, you said the union was very active and vigilant 
against Mr. (Irossman’s firms? Is that correct? A. We 
try our best. 


I 
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Q. He wuH a known violator for contracting? Ih that 
light. A. I would say that we always were suspicions of 
Grossman. 

y. In fact, the union had struck him before he was a 
union shop on many occasions? Isn’t that right? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And, in fact, after he Iwcame a union shop he was 
lined f4000.' Isn’t that ri^ht? A. I’m not certain of that 
Mr. Sabetta. ’ 

Q. Well, do you remembei- his testimony to that effect? 
A. I remember his testimony. 

(2. I)«) you remember also, .Mr. Ktofsky, sometimes in 
the late ’(iOs this firm was complaimMl against on con¬ 
tracting (1247) by the tiling of a complaint? A. I recall 
the testimony. 

(1 Do yoti recall it happened on many m-casions, com¬ 
plaints were filed against .Mr. Grossman? ‘ A. I am certain 
that they were. 

Q. Do you remember .Mr. Grossman’s testimony about 
the only fine that was im|K)sed «luring that period? A. 
Yes, I do. 

Q. Do you iwall how much that was? A. I recall that 
he didn’t remember a f2(»()0 penalty and remembered a f 1.50 
jienalty. 

Q. Do you have any records reflecting a 12000 tine for 
contracting? A. We have the «lecision of the impartial 
chairman. 

Q. Mould you proiliice that tomorrow? Is that for 
contracting? A. It is for a violation. 

Q. You are not sure whether it is f(!r contracting? 
A. I think that your (piestion was do I recall anv fines 
aside from the flSO. 

Q. M’ell, let me impose for viedations of contruefin- 
<.ther than the fl.50. A. No, I «1() not recall. 

Q. Do you recall Mr. Grossman paying a |2000 tine 
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(1248) to the union or any aRency as a reault of an im¬ 
partial chairnmn’H deciNion? A. For contractinR? 

Q. For anythiiiR. A. Yoh, there* wan a |20()0 jeenalty. 

Q. You recall that being paid by Mr. Grossman? A. I 
didn’t collect it. 

Q. Do you know that it was eolleeted? I assume it 
was. 

Q. Do you know that it was collected? A. I assume 
so, Mr. Sabetta. 

The Court: dust one moment. The cpiestion is 
whether you know whether it was collected? 

The Witness: The union is not the party that 
collects. 

The Court: Just a moment. 

The Witness: Xo, 1 do not. 

Q. To whom are fines paid? \. Usually to the Con¬ 
ference ('ommittee. 

Q. Are tliey sometimes paid to someone else? Well, 
some fines hy agreement do go elsewhere, yes. 

Q. Where do they go? (124!t| A. They go on occasion 
to the union, some mtmeys go to charities, some moneys are 
used for sick workers. 

Q. Do you rememiter Mr. Glasser's testimony about the 
union’s treatment of the firms that ha<l been paying him 
off for the privilege of contracting? A. I remember Mr. 
01 asse*r‘H testimony. 

(i. Do you rememlHU- my asking him a series of (jues- 
tions whether to his knowlwlge the firms which hud tK*en 
paying him moneys had l)een fined by the union during the 
time they were paying off? D(» you remember that testi¬ 
mony? A. In general I do, yes. 

(i. Have you made any smrch of the union’s records in 
an attempt to determine whether Mr. Glasser’s testimony 
in that regard was accurate? A. Well, I remember that it 
was- 

I 

i 

I 
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( 4 . The queHtion is, did you make any searcii of the 
union records in an utteiiii)t to determine whether Mr. 
(llusser’s testimony in that rcKurd was accurate? A. No. 

(2. Tliat proliahly cun be answered yes or no. A. No, I 
personally did not. 

(2. Did you ask anyone else to do that? A. Yes 
(1250) 

(2. Did they produce any records in that regard? A. 
^ es, they produced as I recall (he Bchwartzbaum record 
of a St like and a penalty. 

Q. Strike and penalty against Mr. Schwartzhaum? A. 
Yes, sir, 

(2- 'Vhat year was that? A. It was during the time 
periisl that was in question, I think ’00. 

(2- "as that for contracting? A. It was for importing. 

(2' May I ask that that record he pi'oduced tomorrow? 
Are there any other siich instances of the eight or so firms 
that have been testified about? A. 1 don’t recall at the mo¬ 
ment. I will check it. 

(2- ^on know as a fact that Mr, (Irossman was fined 
a hundrisi and (iffy dollars for contracting? A. I know 
it now, 

<2- Would yon say that is a substantial fine? A. I would 
say if’s a very small fine. 

C2. NVonld it refresh your memory if I tidd yon that 
was im|)osed on .Jannary 29, 19(59? A. It would not re- 
fi'esh my memory. I probably ni'ver knew about it then. 

<2- You also know, do you not. that .Mr. Grossman (1251) 
and his firm after (he filing of the indictment in this case 
on October 15, 197;i, paid a fine of *10,090 for contracting? 
A, Yes, sir, 

(2- Are you aware of that? A. Yes. 

<2. Yon say yon don’t know that he was fined filOOO some 
time in 19(51 or so? A. I have no memory of that in 1964. 
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il. What alM»ul the year ’GO, ’07, ’08, ’09, ’70, did you 
know tlie treatment of the union with regard to Mr. Giohh- 
mun’H firiuH during that lauiod witl» reHi>eet to eoutraeting? 
A. I know that the union eouatantly tried to get Mr. Oroaa- 
inan to take (»n more workera, to atop the practicea that 
we were auapicioua that he waa doing. That I do know. 

(i. la it your l»eat judgment that tlie union waa not 
aueeeaaful in proving theae violationa? A. Yea, many timea. 

(i. (’omplainta were filed and you juat didn’t have the 
proof? A. That ia right. He had aix aet of hooka we know 
now. 

il You heard Mr. (Iroaamun’a teatimony that hia firm 
(1252) during the |)eri<Ml of time we are talking about did 
a volume of about |2,500,000? A. Yea. 

(i. Do you know that that ia generally the volume of 
the work done by hia firm? A. No. 

(i. You have no idea? A. No. 

t^. 1)1(1 you aay in reaponae to Mr. Abramowit* before 
that there were 40 to 50 Anna larger than Mr. Oroaaman’a? 
A, llecauae 1 am taking it for granted that Mr. Oroaaman 
when he aaya that ia giving an accurate figure. 

<i. You have no knowUnlge of that? A. No. 

(j. Ho when yon were anawering .Mr. Abramowitz’ quea- 
tion you were relying <»n information that waa given here 
in the courtroom? A. Yea. 

(j. Would you aay aa the manager of the unicui you 
normally have acceaa to and come into contact with recorda 
which would reflect the volume done by each of the maiiu- 
facturera? A. No. 

Who are parfiea to the union contracta? (1253) A. 
No, we don’t have that. 

<2. Well. Mr. Stofaky, an* you familiar with an adver- 
tiaing campaign which haa been atnrted in induatry to 
c<nnbat the advertiaing of conaervatloniata with reapect 
to wild life? A, .Mr. Rabetta, we are reaponaible for that 
campaign. 
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12. Do you know that mauufacturerH are required to pay, 
thohe who ufcTee to participate are required to pay a certaiij 
auiouut of their monthly volume as dues into a fund for 
that advertising campaign? A. Ves, 1 do. And, by the way, 
the union has paid in tens of thousands of dollars, to(i. 

12. Does the union have anything to do with administer¬ 
ing that fund? A. No. 

12 - is any union official connected with that fund in anv 
way? A. No, 

12- Not anyone? A. No paid official of the union is 
connected with that fund. 

<2. Not in any fashion? A. Not in any fashion 
(1254) 

<2. The union has no access to (he data supplieil by tlie 
manufacturers in connection with their dues? A. 1 sup- 

jmse if we wanted to And out we could. Hut for what pur¬ 
pose? * 

12 . In other words, the union could liave acicss if it 
wante.1 to? Is that acmirate? A. 1 suppose so, yes. 

(2. Now, .Mr. Ktofsky, would you say it is a fair state¬ 
ment that six mechanics could not turn out two and a half 
million dollars worth of fur garments in a year? A. No 
they could not. * ‘ > 

12. Vou say that is pi-etty accurate? A. Yes. 

(2. Would yon also say that if you had access to (he 
volume figure for ea<h union firm for each year that it 
might assist you in some regards in determining who was 
contracting? A. No. 


<2- If would not at all? a. Not at all. 

12. The volume figure for a given firm in terms of fur 
garments it prisluces and sells would not help y(»u detiu'- 
mine who is giving out work? A. It would tell vou what 
his sales are; it would (12.5.’',) tell you what his sal(*s are; 
it would not tell you that he does e.\tensive jobbing, which 
is very jmssible. You would have to once again-and here 
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iH where we get into difficulties—it depends on the line of 
work. There are lines of work where you need one cutter 
for each operator, two cutters sometimes for each operator; 
there are other lines of work where one cutter will take 
care of six, eight, ten oijerators. The volume itself is 
not the answer to the question. You need much more than 

that. . 

Q. Mr. Stofsky, who is Artie Bhifrin? A. lie is a busi¬ 
ness agent. 

Q. U<tes he have any other duties? A. Ue helps in going 
through of firm’s books. 

(2. He makes hook analyses for the union? A. He tries 
his l>e8t. 

(1 In fact, one of his work proditcts is an exhibit in this 
case? Isn’t that right? A. Yes, sir. 

(f. The work papers on the Daniel Fur firm? Do you 

recall that? A. Yes, I do. 

(2. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Ktofsky, that the contract now 
provi<les ami has for some time that the union shall have 
access to a firm’s hooks? (12515) A. Yt‘s, it does. 

(2. Yon have told us now that there is some relation¬ 
ship hetw<*en the numher of mechanics and the total volume 
of goods manufactured that a manufacturer will produce in 
a year? A. t)f course, yes. 

(2. Now, is it your testimony that during the years 
’155 through ’71 you personally had very little knowle<lge 
of the numher of |K*ople employe<l at the Daniel Orossman 
firm? A. Yes, that would lie accurate. 

(2. Is that true? A. Yes, that is true. 

(2. You also said before that at least during jiart of that 
l»eriod .Mr. IIofT was the husim*ss agent for that firm? A. 
Yw, he was. 

(2. W(»uld it Im‘ a fair statement to say that it is very 
likely Mr. Hoff visitisl that shop from time to time? A. I 
am sure. 
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(1 It'H likely other union otticiaU visited that hIiod 
Ironi time to lime? A. No, that is unlikely. 

H is unlikely that Mr. Khifrin ever visited the (1257) 
xlmp? A. It's poMsihle, hut it is unlikely. 

<i. Smv, these visilatlr.n rights on the part of a business 
ii«enl are jtr(»vid(Hl for in the eontraet, are they nof' \ 
Ves, sir. . 

And a business asent would probaldy be up t(. his 
shop several times a week in some eases? Isn’t that right? 
A. I doubt that any business agent, unless there is a verv 
Kpe<ial problem in the shop, would have time to visit one 
shop several times a week. 


(1266) * * * 

Q. Mr. Ktofsky, when did you first meet Jack Olasser? 
A. When I first got on the stair of the union. 

y. That was appro.vimateiy when? A. 195.5. 

Q. Ho is it fair to say that from 1955 to 1970 you had 
occasion to see him quite frequently in the marketplace’ 
A. No. Occasionally. I didn’t have niiich contact with him 

Q. Uell, would you say that you saw him at least once 
a week during those years? (1267) A. No, I would not. 

Q. How often do you think you saw him? A. It could— 
weeks could go by when I wouldn’t s.*e him at all and then 
IHissibly I wouM see him once or twice a week, depending 
upon what was happening. 

Q. Ho if I said that yon saw him perhaps a doaen times 
a year, would I lie far from acciimte in that respect’ A 
No, you would lie correct. 

Q. Almiit that much; maybe on an average of once a 
month.' A. A little bit more than that. 

Q. Now, apart fiom your conta. t in the marketplace, did 
you have any other relationship with Olasser? A None 
whatsoever. 
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y. In other wordn, you didn’t have any Hocial relation- 
Hhip of any kind with him? A. No, sir. 

Q. You never had dinner with him? A. No. 

Q. Did you ever have lunch with him? A. PosHibly. 
y. Did you ever have auy husiueHs relationHliip other 
than that which lloweil from your dutieK uh manager and 
his duties as labor adjuster for the trade association? (1268) 

A. No. 

y. In other words, you never had any independent re¬ 
lationship; is that correct? A. None whatsoever. 

y. Ue never borrowed auy money from you for anything 

like that, did he? A. No. 

y. Did he ever work for the union? A. No. 
y. Hay that again. I’m sorry. A. No. 
y. Would you tell us again alM)ut Mr. Olasser’s request 
uf you to meet with him on April 4, 1972? Tell us the 
circumstances of that Do you remember you told us 
yesterday you were at Mr. llecht’s otlice? A. Yes. 

y. (’an you tell us what you were doing there; that is 
at .Mr. ilHht’s ottlce? A. We were discussing some prob¬ 
lem or other. 1 don’t recall precisely what. It had some¬ 
thing to do with the union association, the industry, that 
kind of thing. 

y. Wu.s it common pi«ctice for you to visit Mr. llecht 
at his oflttce? (1269) A. Yes. 

y. Was anyone else present at this time? A. No. 
y. Just the two of you? A. Yes. 

(j. Did the phone ring while you were present in bis 
oftlce? A. Yes. 

y. Tell us what took place thereafter. A. I think that 
.Mr. Hecht answered the phone and said it was for me. 
There are two phones in that room, one on his desk and one 
on the little table. 1 picked up the phone and the switch¬ 
board operator said, “It's Jack Olasser. He wants to speak 
to you.” I got on—rather, he got on and he said that he 
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wanted to—that he had been to see Mr. Hinckley, the United 
Ktatea Attorney, and lie wanted to meet witli Mr. Hecht 
and uiyHelf, I anked him to hold on a Becond. I told Mr. 
Hecht what Mr. GlasHer had aaid and he said, “Fine, aak 
him to come down,” or Homething of that sort. I told Mr. 
(jlasser. He said he conldn l, he wasn’t feeling well enough, 
could we come and see him near his home. 

( 4 . He said he wasn’t feeling well, that’s why he wanted 
you to come up there? (1270) A. Yes. 

y. Let me interrupt you for a second. Hid he ask only 
to see you and Mr. Hecht? A. Yes. 
y. Just the two of you? A. Yes. 

Q. He didn’t ask to see Mr. Hoff? A. i«o. 
g. Or Mr. Hold? A. No. 

y. Okay, would you please continue the conversation. 
A. 1 asked Mr. Hecht—1 told him w'hat Mr. Ulasser had 
said, had i-equested, and Mr. Hecht said he couldn’t go any- 
wheiv. This was some (ime in—I guess it was in the middle 
of the afternoon. He said he couldn’t go anywhere because 
they hud a board of directors’ meeting that night. He said 
“Why don’t you find out what he wants.” Ho, 1 got back 
on the phone, told Mr. Olasser that Mr. Hecht couldn’t 
make it. He asked me to come out and I said okay. I said, 
“Let me take your phone number, because I don’t know my 
way around there and I will see if I can g(!t ahold of A1 
Hold and you will tell him where and how to get there.” 
That was the extent of the telephone conversation. 

y. Olasser gave you his phone number; is that (1271) 
accurate? A. He must have, yes. 

y. And you contacted Mr. Gold? A. Yes. 
y. Voiir best re<-ollection is that Mr. Gold phoned Mr. 
Olasser? A. He must have, yes. 

y. In other words, you <lidn’t km)w where ynn were 
going until you got there? A. I knew I was’going to 
(iuwns. 

y. You didn’t know where in yueens? A, Not precisely, 
no. ’ 
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Q. That iuforniatioii Mr. Gold had j is that correct? A. 

I believe so. 

Q. Pui-suant to what you believe was a phone call from 
Mr. Qlasser? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, prior to April 4, 1972, when was the last time 
you had spoken to Mr. Glasser? A. I think that we had a 
phone conversation shortly before that, but the last time 
prior to that was right after he was fired. 

Q. That would have been some time in the fall of 1970? 

A. Yes. 

(1272) 

Q. Now, you say you had a conversation on the phone 
just prior to the April 4th conversation? I believe 1 did. 

Q. Do you recall what that was about? A. 1 am very 
ht zy about it. I am just not sure, but I think he called me 
and I believe he said something about—once again, about 
going down to—he has been called down by—I guess it 
must have been Mr. Hinckley. If there was that conversa¬ 
tion, that’s what it was about. I have some recollection of it. 

Q. This prior call now that you are hazy about, it is 
your best recollection now that he told you he had been 
down to see Mr. Hinckley? A. It’s possible that that’s what 
happened. I really wouldn’t want to commit myself fully 
to it. I seem to have a recollection ab(»ut that. 

Q. 1)0 you remember where you were when you got that 
phone call? A. No, I don’t. I think pi-obably in my office. 

Q. Do you remember how much before April 4th that 
phone call was received? A. No, I don’t. 

Q. You have no recollection at all? A. No. 

(1273) 

Q. Could it have been a few days? A. It could have 
been. If I would remember, I’d say. 

Q. Could it have been as much as a month or two months 
before? A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. It would have been much shorter than that? A. Yes. 
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(1274) 

The Ck)urt: Let me interrupt a uioinent. I have 
two questions. 

When you were meeting with Mr. Hecht at the 
olllce of the Assoeiation when Mr. (jluHsei- called, 
what date was that? 

The Hitness: That was April 4, your Honor. 

The Court: Who is Mr. Hecht again? 

The Witness: The executive vice-president of the 
Associate*! Fur Manufacturers. 

By Mr. Babetta: 

Q. You testified that roughly a dozen or slightly more 
times a year you would meet with Mr. Olus.ser from the 
period of time when you enteral the union till 1970, when 
you left the marketplace. A. Mr. Bal»ettu, I would not meet 
with Mr. Glasser. He might have l)een at a meeting that 
was taking plaee between the Association ami the union. 1 
never hud meetings with Mr. Glasser. 

Q. You never had any siwciftc meetings where you and 
he were the pairties to some kind of transaction or business? 
A. Not that I recall, no. He may have calb*d me on a rare 
occasion when a business agent turned down an overtime 
rtHpjest in a shop and asked me to try to get overtime for 
a jaarticula*" shop. That would be the extent of his (1276) 
deailings with me as ati Association representative. 

Q. Well, wouhl you say that you never met with Mr. 
Glasser for more than 10 or 16 minutes or something like 
that? Is that what you are saying? A. VV'e may have been 
together at meetings that lasted for hours. 

Q. But your best recollection is that you did not meet 
with Mr. Glasser as such for that length of time, but, 
rather, that you wen* both present at a meeting of a larger 
group of people? A. Yes. 

• • • • • 


J 
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(1278) * * * 

Q. Uo you recall ever diHCUssing with Mr. Glasser what 
l)enalty, il any, should be assessed a manufacturer for any 
violation of the contract or alleged violation? A. No, and 
it would be totaUy out of place for that kind of conversa¬ 
tion to take place. If anyone would speak to me about that 
kind of thing, it would be Mr. Hecht. 

y. 8o that your best recollection now is that Mr. Glasser 
did not have any such conversation with you? A. It just 
wouldn’t happen, Mr. Kabetta. It is not the way that the 
operation goes. 

• • • • * 

Q. Now you, in fact, did drive up with Mr. Gold (1279) 

to Tilfle’s Restaurant? A. Yes. 

Q. And that was later on, on April 4th? A. Yes. 

Q. Approximately what time would you get up there? 
A. It must have been the late afternoon. 

Q. Was Mr. Glasser there when you got there? A. I 
don’t remember. He might have been. If he wasn’t, he 
got there right after we got there. 

Q. So just the three of you, Mr. Gold, yourself and Mr. 

Glasser? A. Yes. 

Q. How long did the meeting last? A. 20 minutes. 

y. Tell us what was said by each of the parties present 
on that occasion? A. Mr. Glasspr said that he had been 
interviewed by Mr. Hinckley, the United States Attorney. 

y. Did he say whan? A. He said earlier that day. 

y. That same day? A. Yes. He said that Mr. Hinckley 
knew that he had been fired from the Association for taking 
money from employers and that he had big problems about 
income taxes (1280) or something of that sort He said 
that he needed a lawyer very badly and could I help him 
get a lawyer. I told him that the only lawyer that I knew 
was Harold Gammer, who was the labor lawyer for our 
union for many, many years, and that I didn’t think that 
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tw. w„. the ki»d „f ,hk« th»t Mr. f.m.„er doe,, U i, not 
the kind of work that he does. 

“■ ' ““I f 

him, W hat 18 upsetting you about thia.'” And he just 

kept saying the same thing and insisting that we help him 
get a lawyer. 

He also said that he is not the only man iu the Associa- 
tion who has done this kind of thing and he will say about 

Q. Did Mr. Gold say anything during this meeting? A 
I don t remember him saying anything, except, “Calm 
down, or something of that sort ^ 

y. Did Mr. Gold leave the table and make a phone call 
at your request? A. Yea 

y. Did he call Mr. Cammer? A. Yes, he did. 
y. W^as he successful in reaching him? (1281) A. No 
Mr. Cammer had left for the day. 

y. Did he place any other phone culls? A. No sir III. 

“'""o Wh^*’ associate, Mr. Shapiro, 

y. Whm. Mr. Gold came back to the table what did he 

Mr. Shapiro had given him his home phone number, if he 
wants to reach him later that night 

.. riii™ *"• 

0.1,^ 

y. Was it from Time’s Restaumnt? A. Oh no 
y. From another location? A. I don’t know from where 

, y. I) ,1 Mr. Gold later report to you that he had made 

TthinV rr "“i” 1" A. I don’t think he did. 

I think I heard about it later on from Cammer 
( 1282 ) '-omuier. 

Q. Mr. Cammer told you he hud received the ,,hone 
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call at Ilia home in Manhattan Irom Mr. Gold? A. That 
ia right. 

Q. Late on April 4? Is that correct? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, at the time of this meeting at Tiflie’s Restau¬ 
rant were you familiar with the name of a lawyer by the 
name of Irving Anolik? A. No. 

Q. Never heard that name before? A. Not until this 

trial. 

y. Had you ever spoken to Mr. Uoll about Mr. Hoff’s 
visit to Mr. Irving Anolik? A. No. 

Q. Had Mr. Hoff ever told you he had made such a 
visit to a lawyer? A, No. 

Q. Mr. Hoff was the assistant manager in 1U70? A. 
Yes, sir. 

y. Did Mr. Olasser say he had in fact been receiving 
moneys from manufacturers? A. Not directly, just by 
his statement about others in the Association. 

y. You mean he said others had been receiving money? 
(1283) A. That is what I understood him to say. 

Well, didn’t you just say before that he said that 
not only he, but also others in the Association had bwn 
receiving money from manufacturers? A. He said other 
I)eK)ple were doing what he had done, that kind of state¬ 
ment. 

Q. Which was taking money? A. I knew why he had 
t)een fired. 

y. How ilid you know that? A. It was a well kmtwn 
thing in the industry. 

y. As of when did you first learn he had been fired? 
A. Probably the day after it happened. 

(i. Do you recall who told you about that? .V. Not 
specifically, but there were manufacturers who were pres¬ 
ent. There was a committee of manufacturers that ac¬ 
tually met on this question. It was not something that 
was secret in any way. 


A ’ 
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y. You mean members of the board of directors of the 
Association? A. They were probably board of directois 
members, yes. 

g. Why was it they met? A. As 1 undei-stood it, he had 
taken money from (1284 ) manufacturei-s. 

g. Do you know which ones? A, I know now. I didn’t 
know then. 

g.Wheu you lirst heard he had been fired you didn’t hear 
him mention the names of any of the manufacturers who 
hud given him money? A. No, I did not. 

g. Did you later learn who they were? A. Yes, much 
later, yes. 

g. Do you know now who they were? A. Yes, I do. 

(i. Who were they? A. I understand there is a man 
named Sherman, Corinna, Schwurtzbaum, Daker, Chateau 
CreationK, a man name<l Ilessel. 

g. Did .Mr. OlaHser ever tell you the reason the manu- 
factiireiH were paying him money? A. Mr. Glasser? 

(■i. Yes. A. Never. 

(i. Did any of the members of the executive commitlee 
of the AsH(M'iation tell you why he had Iuh'u receiving inonev? 

No, they did not. 

(1284A) 

<i. Did you ever inquire of any of the manufacturers thal 
^ou just meiitiom*)] why they had Ikh'Ii i>aying him monev? 
.\. No, I did not 
(1285) 

g. On .\|)ril I, 1072, yon never askH .Mr. OlassiT whv 
he Inni l»een iweiviiig and accei ting these inonevs? A. No 
I did not. 

g. Did you ever ask Mr. Olssser on that evening, April 
4, for a list of eontraetors that these varions inannfactnrers 
might he using? a. The subjec t matter never came up. 

g. Do yon have something else to say? A. No. 

g. Did you ever commence an investigation of your 
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uuion pernoiincl in op about thiH time to see whether any 
of tile moneys had passed from Mr. Olasser to them? A. 1 
did not conduct an investigation. I made some inquiries 
about it, not at that time. 

(i. Did you ever ask Mr. Olasser on that occasion or 
any subsequent occasion whether any union officials were 
involved in this matter? A. No, I did not. 

Jlr. Abramowitz: Which occasion? 

.Mr. Salietta: April 4, 1972. May I have one 
minute, please, your Honor? (Pause.) 

(/. Mr. Stofsky, you were aware, were you not, in April 
of 1972 that numerous manufacturers were giving (1286) 
out work in violation of the provision against contracting? 
A. .Mr. Salietta, some manufacturers give out work. The 
overwhelming majority of them do not. 

il My question is; Were you aware in April of 1972 
that some manufacturers were giving out work in violation 
of the contractor clause against contracting? A. It may 
lie- 

Mr. Abramowitz: I think the question before 
was numerous, your Honor. 

•Mr. SalKdta: Rome and numerous. 

t^. You choose which word you like. Did you have any 
knowkslge that any manufacturers were giving out work in 
violation of the clause of contracting in April of 1972? A. 
I would lielieve that there are some manufacturers who 
signed an agreement with ns that they will not do it ami 
are doing it an hour from then. It’s just that kind of a 
thing. There are always some manufacturers who seek to 
get an islge, who s«*<*k to idieat. Most of them d») not. 

(i. Would I be accurate in saying that the answer to my 
last qnesti<»n was y(‘s? .\. I’m n*»t sure Injcause I don’t 

re<-all the specific (1287) question. 


r 
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y. My questiou Ih whether in April of 1972 you had 
knowledge that any inanufacturerH were giving out work 
in violation of the calune againat contracting? A. 1 had 
HiiHpiciou of inauufactureix doing that. It’a luy job to 
Ih; HuapicioUH of any and all. 

(i. Let'n, for inatance, addreaH ouraelves to the firniB 
operated by Mr. Grossman during this period. Would you 
say that your suspicion arose to the level of knowledge with 
resj)eit to his firm? A. I have always tH;lieved that Mr. 
Grossman gave out work. 1 have never believed that Mr. 
Grossnmn could conduct a legitimate shop and keep his 
word about the agreement. That’s t)een bis history and 
his father’s before him. 

(j. Were there any other manufacturers who, in your 
view, were in a similar category? A. Yes. 

(j. About how many of those w<»uld you say there wen;? 
A. Several 

<2. Several? A. Yes. 


Q. Would you say less timii half a dozen? (12^8) A. I 
would approximate it at that. There are pts»ple who are 
chronic violators. 

y. In fact, I lH>lieve you said in your direct testimony 
that on the average there are some Sf) complaints a year 
nied for contracting; isn’t that so? A. No, no. There are 
probably 100 complaints or possibly more filed. I sai<l 
that there are I.etween 25 and 35 on an average that go In- 
fore the impartial chairman, but there are many imm* filed. 

<2. Approximately how many would be filwl? A. 1 
would estimate around the figure <»f 100. 

y. You are aware of these complaints, are vou not, 
shortly after they are fihsl, if not at the very time they are 
filed? A. No, I’m not necessarily aware of them. I know 
that in a general way it’s going on. but 1 wouldn’t know 
the spe. ifle complaint. 

Q. Hon t you get information from yf)ur business agents 
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ami the awsiistant muuugei-H us to which ttrms are alleged 
to have been contracting? A. No. 

Q. It is accurate to say that in your direct testimony 
you descril)ed the practice of contracting us a great evil 
so fur as the union is concerned; is it not? (1289) A. Yes, 
it is, as far as the industry is coucerne<l, not only the union. 

12. And you are and have lajen for some time the man¬ 
ager of the union; are you not? A. Yes. 

(2. Is it your testimony htu-e under oath that with re¬ 
spect to tliis great evil of contracting, you had only i^eri- 
plieral knowle<lge of the filing of complaints against the 
various manufacturers? 

-Mr. Abramowits:: 1 object to the characterization 
of that (;uestion, your Honor. 

The Court: Overruled. 

A. 1 would not have specific knowledge of individual com¬ 
plaints ivied by liusiuess agents on this subject or on 
any other complaint, and there are thousands of complaints 
that are tiled during the course of a year. This is just one 
category. 

(2. Isn’t the practice of contracting probably the most 
serious violation of the contract so far as the provisions for 
penalties are concerned? A. It may have in the language 
of the agreement higher sanctions than other provisions, 
but it isn’t necessarily the only evil that exists. , 

(2. We are jcrepared to accept that. You have made 
(1290) that clear. Is it not true that the evil of contract¬ 
ing is one which the union has waged war against for half 
a century now? A. Yes. 

<2. It’s given a lot of attc-ntion by the union, is it not? 
A. .\s much as we can, .Mr. Salietfa. We ait* not unlimited 
in our resource's. We only have n handful of i)eople that 
have to go into linndreds of nooks and cranies and cellars 
and all kinds of places. We really—1 don’t want to give 
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ion the imi)ie««iou, .Mr. Sabetta, that we Lave au aiuiy in 
tbiH market. We have got one man and a handful of bimi- 
iicHH agents, and the greatest help that we get is the in¬ 
formation from our shop chairman, from workers in the 
shop who tell us what they know is going on. 

<2. From January 1 through .\pril 4, 1972 do you re¬ 
call having had any conversations during that period with 
any official of the union wherein you were advised that 
sonu* firm either was or had been alleged to be giving out 
work in violation of the contracting provisions? A Jan¬ 
uary 1 to April 4, ’72? 

Q. Correct. There might have been. 

(1291) 

Q. As a general ,)ractice, weald you sav that during 
each week of that pericsl. 1!(72, you at some point had a 
conversation with some other official about the evil of con¬ 
tracting? A. No. 

Q. In other words- A. That would not happen. 

(i. This is a subject that could go unmentioned from 
wcH*k to wc*ek, is that correct, so far us you are concerned? 
A. Its a subjcHt that everyone knows exists and there is 
no nc-ed for ns. you know, to beat on it, to harp on it and 
talk on it. It’s part of the daily job. It’s not anything 
extraordinary for this thing to get s|K*cial discussions 
every day. 

<2. ^Vhat actions are taken by the union to eradicate 
this evil? A. We try the best we can. I think that the 
most important thing that w’e .lo in so far as contracting is 
concerned is to place additional workers in a shop ho 
that an ein|»loyer does not have an excuse that he has to 
have the extra work done outside, that he doesn’t have 
sufficient staff to do it inside. 

■d- My (piestion is- 

(1292) 

•Mr. Abrauiowitz: Let him finish the answer, your 
Honor. I don’t think he finished his answer. 
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il Are joii finished with your answer? A. All right. 

Q. M’’ queHtion ia a little different. I am asking you 
how do -.on bring a manufacturer to that state of mind 
where he's willing to accept additional workers? 

Mr. Ahramowitz: 1 object to the form of that 
question, your Honor. 

Q. Do you understand the question, Mr. Btofsky/ 

The Court: Overruled. 

A. I think 1 understand it. 

Q. Let me lead j'ou a little here and ask you whethei 
or not you used picketing, for instance, and strikes aid 
other forms of union activity to combat the evil of contract¬ 
ing? A. We can’t use it loosely, Mr. Sabetta. We have- 

tj. That is not iny «|uestion. My question is: Do you 
use these forms at all? A. I must explain that we have a 
no-strike clause in the contract. 

( 2 . I’m-(1293) A. We would like to use it a lot more 

than we do, but we can’t. 

.Mr. Abramowitz: Your Honor, .Mr. Sabetta keeps 
interrupting the witness. 

.Mr. Saltetta: With all due resi)ect, your Honor, 
1 don’t think the answers are being responsive in 
many cases. 

The Court: Mr. Stofsky, will yoti pay careful 
attention to the specifics of the questions asked and 
try to address yourself just to the question which is 
ladug askwl. 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 


<j. DfK’s the union eui[»loy strikes and picketing, «tther 
activities, in order to enforce the contracting provisions 
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of the collective agreement? A. Yes, when we are allowe<l 
to. 

<i. That Kometinies includes picketing and Htrik«‘8 against 
union manufacturers? A. When they are—when they may 
Ite siispendefJ from the union contract, yes. 

t^. And it also includes strikes and picketing against 
the contractors, doesn’t it? A. From time to time. 

(j. As a matter of fact, isn't it a fair statement (112114) 
to say that there is almost a strike going tm at all tinies 
against some contractor in the marketplace? A. No, that 
is not so. 

(i. Would you describe the union pressures against 
contract«)rs as constant pressures? A. No. 

(i. Lias the union ever been moi’e active against the evil 
of contracting that it is now, iu your judgment? A. No, I 
don't think so. .Maybe different activities. It varies be¬ 
cause things do change. The contract itself, the language 
of it changes, and, therefore, we have to change in various 
respe<-t8. 

« • • • • 

(1297) * * * 

ii. So when it says that this constant presstire continiusl 
all year with the result that several of these shops sim|dy 
• losed their doors for gocsl, you would accept that state¬ 
ment as accurate? A. I would. .May I explain it, .Mr. 
Sabetta? ’ 

tj. Well, you would accept it as accurate*, is that right? 
A. Yes, I wouhj. 

<i. W'liat is if you want to explain? A. I want to ex¬ 
plain that this is part of the activity. There will be times, 
and it iii-iy haptwi) a month or two from now. when we will 
ask the assistance of the memltership. especially the shop 
chairnif.n and active workers at the union to help us in 
this thing that is going on and going on for .'>0 years an<] 
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wu will make a drive. Now, those kind of drives are not 
Bustained on a eoiistant basis. It’s not possible to ask 
workers to come down every night of the year to help in 
this kind of activity. We do it and what happens is that 
after a few days you stop doing it, and then you will do it 
again a day later, a month later, and that’s the way that it 
goes because if the contractors (1298) know that the union 
people are out in the market watching for them, they just 
don’t show. It’s as simple as that, and for us to be doing 
this every day would certainly not be fruitful. 

• • • • • 

(1299) * * * 

Q. In fact, you told us earlier that business agents visit 
not only union shops, but also the non-union contractors; 
isn’t that right? A. Business agents have the responsibility 
of visiting every shop in the building that they service. 

Q. Whether it’s a party to the contract or not? A. That’s 
correct, but they don’t always get into every shop. Most 
contractors wili cot allow a business agent in their shop 
to speak to workers. 

(1300) 

Q. Do you remember the testimony of Mr. William 
Poulos in this courtroom a day or two ago? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Did you know in 1971 and ’2 that he was a contrac¬ 
tor? A. I probably did, yes. 

Q. In fact, did you know earlier than that that he was 
a contractor? A. I’m sure I did, yes. 

Q. Did you know that he was a contractor for Mr. 
Qrossman? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Yon never knew that? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. Gold ever tell you that he had visited Mr. 
Poulos’ shop? A. No. 

Q. Did he ever tell you he had seen the seals of Daniel 
Gnmsman’s firm on skins in Mr. Poulos’ shop? A. No. 

Q. Did you ever ask Mr. Gold to try to find out who 
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Mr. OroHHnmn’H contrattorH were during that period? A. 
Not gpeeifically. That’s Mr. Gold’s job, whether it’s about 
Grossman or any other Ann in the industry 
(1301) 

Q. You never give Gc.ld any directions or make any 
request.^ of him; is that right? A. From time to time 1 
would, yes. 

g. Hut you never asked him to check out Mr. Grossman, 
who was an arch violator of this conti-acting provision? 

Mr. Abramowitz: Your IH.uor, I object to the 
form of that question. 

The Court: All right, sustained. 

y. Was Mr. Hoff the business agent for Mr. Grossman’s 
shop? A. Yes. In recent years. 

y. How many shofts does Mr. Hoff have within his juris¬ 
diction as business agent? A. He does not have very many 
becuu8<* he has many oilier re.'.|.onsibilities that prevent him 
actually from having more shops to service. He has a 
handful of shops, probably. 

y. Having accepted that, what would you sav the num¬ 
ber is, us best you know? A. It is probably a handful. I 
know he is the business agent of the president of the asso¬ 
ciation, Mr. GenUil. He is the business agent of Grossman 
which is now a different firm. He is the business agent of a’ 
Arm named (1302 1 .1. Weinek, a very important Arm, Neu- 
stadter, another very important firm. I think Uadley. There 
may lie a couple of others. 

(j. Bo, appro.ximafely a half dozen or so? A. There mav 
be a few more. 

y. Give or take a few? A. Yes. 

(j. These Arms are probably at the end of the spectrum 
in terms of the volume that are produced; they are the 
larger Arms and they |iroduce the larger volume? A. For 
the most part, yes. 
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Q. PerhapH two iiiillion dollars aud up? A. I don’t 

know their busineas, Mr. Sabetta. 

Q. Now, during this period of the mid and late ’OOs and 
early ’TOs, did you ever ask Mr. Hot! to find out who Mr. 
Grosaman’s contractors were? A. There was no need for 
me to ask Mr. Hoff or anyone else that 

Q. No, Mr. Stofsky. If you will listen to my question. 

A. No, I did not 

Q. You didn’t ask him? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you ever ask Mr. Hoff to conduct a book (1303) 
investigation of Mr. Grossman’s firm? A. No, I did not. 
Mr. Hoff knows what has to be done and does it. 

Q. What access does the union have to a firm’s books— 
a union firm’s books? A. At present? 

Q. Let’s start with the present and go back. A. At 
present we have access to almost all pertinent books and 
records. That was not always so. 

Q. What was the truth with respect to this issue in the 
period of ’69 to ’72 under the earlier contract? A. Prob¬ 
ably, for the most part, similar to the current contract. 

Q. What about the contract immediately preceding that 
one? A. I think that we were restricted somewhat, a little 
bit, in there. 

Q. In what? A. It’s improved. I don’t recall specifi¬ 
cally. I remember that when we started, we could not 
look at a single Ijook of a firm unless a contractor were 
caught red-handed on his premises. 

Q. You are talking almut 25 years ago now? (1304) A. 
No, I am not talking about 25 years ago. 

Q. I am talking about the period of ’65 through ’69. I 
believe that was the contract immediately preceding. A. In 
each contract, Mr. Habetta, this has been one of the things 
that we have really tried very hard to tighten up on, be¬ 
cause every time we approve a contract, those employees 
who want to cheat find a new way of doing it, and, you 
know, it’s never ending. 
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y. Now, how often would you say a fliiii’s hooks are 
checked by the union? A. There is absolutely no reeularitv 
about that j a j 

Q. When does the union obtain the right to review a 
linn’s books; what c«»nditions must exist before a union can 
claim that right? A. The union must file an official com¬ 
plaint Hjiecifying the nature of the complaint under the 
terms of the agreement. 

Q. So that once a complaint is filed, the union then has 
the right without anything further to examine a firm’s 
books as provideil in the contract; is that correct? A. Yes 

that; is that correct? 

(Id05) A. At present, yes. 

Q. How often does the union avail itself of this right 
under the contract to examine a firm’s books when a com¬ 
plaint for contiacting is filed? 


Mr. Abramowitz; Now? 

Q. Let’s start with now. A. There is absolutely nothine 
regular about this. There may be examinations of some 
firms every five, ten years. There is nothing regular about 
this. It Is not a procedure. 

Q. Is it your testimony that with the filing of contracting 
complaints, there is no way to determine how often the 
union will look at the books of that firm? A. Mr Sabetta 
contracting complaints are filed on many occasions purely 
for the purposes of going up to an employer and having 
something to give him a hard time almut in order to try to 
get bun to take up an additional worker or something of 
hat sort. They are flleil just for that purpose by wme 
business agents. It’s a technique. 

Q. I>o you have to authorize a book investigation or 
can a business agent make that judgment on his own’ A 
He does that on bis own. 
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Q. Now, let’s say with respect to the year 1972 and 
1971, in your experience during that perioti, how often did 
(1306) the union take advantage of this right to examine 
a firm’s books after the filing of the complaint? A. I have 
no idea. 

Q, In other words, you couldn’t say whether it was 1 
per cent of the time or 100 per cent of the time or anything 
in between? A. I know it couldn’t be 100 per cent of the 
time because I know how those complaints are made and 
why, many times, they are made. 

Q. Can you inform the court and the jury about what 
percentage of the time the union would avail itself of this 
right, in such situations? A. I cannot. I do not know. 

Q. You wouldn’t know whether it was 50 per cent or 
10 per cent or 75 per cent? A. No, I don’t know. 

Q. You have no idea whatever? A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you remember when I asked you earlier if you 
recall testifying in the grand jury in March of 1972? A. 
Yes. 

Q. You recall that, don’t you? A. I do. 

Q. Now, page 11, counselor, do you recall being (1307) 
aske^l this (luestion and giving this answer—or questions 
and answers, rather, on that occasion: 

“Q. When a pei-son is caught contracting and the union 
brings a charge of contra<‘ting, does the union have the 
right to examine the hooks of the manufacturer? A. Yes. 

“Q. And how often does the union examine those books? 
A. Well, there is no periodic examination. Invariably if 
there is- 

“Q. No. Let me clarify the question. I meant what 
I)er cent of the persons that are caught contracting are their 
books examined? A. I would say almost all.” 

Do you remerjber being asked those questions and giving 
those answers? A. Yes. That’s a different thing. That’s 
when you are caught, Mr. Sabetta, not just the filing of 
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the complaint. When a firm ia caught, invariably the books 
are examined. 


Q. Is that your teatimony under oath; each time a firm 
is caught, the books are examined? A. No. Not each and 
every time. There will be occasions when you will catch a 
linn who gave out a garment to be finished, or something of 
that sort, and it (1308) will be settled on the spot in terms 
of the firm saying, okay, I admit that I did it and if you 
send nie up iinother finisher, that won’t resolve the problem, 
•and it is lesolvetl in that way in many instances. 

Q. Now, would you say that in 1967 you had knowledge 
or reason to believe that the firm of Grossman was con¬ 
tracting? A. I have been suspicious of Grossman all the 
time. 

Q. In fact, the union was so suspicious that it filed 
numemus complaints against Mr. Grossman and his firm 
for contmcting; isn’t that right? A. That is probably true. 

Q. In 1967 the union was so suspicious it filed a com¬ 
plaint and it actually fined Mr. Grossman, do you rememler 
that? A. The union does not fine Mr. Grossman. An im¬ 
partial chairman fines him. 

Q. The union prosecuted that complaint, did it not’ 
A. That’s ct rrect. 

Q- And it appeared before the impartial chairman and 
urg«d its case on the imparUal chairman, did it not? A 
That’s correct. 

Q. As a result of that Mr. Grossman was fined $150* is 
that correct? (1309) A. So I unde-stand. ’ 


Q. Now, isn’t it true that no book investigation was 
made of Mr. Grossman’s firm in 1967 with the filing of that 
complaint? A. I don’t know. 

Q. You don’t know? A. No. 

tha^rightV”*''" investigation; is 
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(Panse) 

Mr. Babetta: Was there au answer? 

The Court: Bead it hack. 

(Question read.) 

Q. Would you answer that? A. Yes. 

Q. In fact, every time a complaint was filed against Mr. 
Urossman for contracting, the union had that right; isn t 

that right? A, Yes. 

Q. In 196G; isn’t that right? A. Yes. 

Q. In 1967; isn’t that right? A. Yes. 

Q. In 1969; isn’t that right? (1310) A. Yes. 

Q. In 1970; isn’t that right? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you said yesterday that there are various 
means by which a manufacturer attempts to conceal the 
fact that he is contracting out work; is that right? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You Siiid that sometimes the manufacturer will show 
on his books the purchase of garments rather than the 
purchase of labor; isn’t that right? A. That’s correct. 

Q. Having been in the market for many years you are 
familiar with the names of many contractor., aren’t you? 
A. No, I am not. 

Q. Is it fair to say that someone like Mr. Scheflin [»ic] 
[Schifrin] who examines lMs>ks quite rt^ularly for the union 
would Ik? fainiliar with many of the names of the contrac¬ 
tors? A. I would Inqie so. 

Q. Isn’t it also true to say that a person like Mr. Gold, 
whose job it is to pursue contracting, would have such 
knowledge? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in those instanci's where a union (1311) manu¬ 
facturer buys coiiipleted garments from a non union shop, 
at least so far as the books would show, does that constitute 
any violation of the contract? A. Yes. 
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y. Thut is a violation of the contract; ian’t it? A. Yea. 

Q. And a complaint can be filed for that pui-pose? A. 
Yea. 

Q. That’a jobbing, which is illegal under the contract, 
isn’t it? A. No, sir. It is not illegal under the contract. 
There are- 

Q. ^^■hen you buy a completed garment from a non¬ 
union shop, is that permitted under the union contract? A. 
No, it is not 

Q. So that’s improper so fur as the contract goes? A. 
Yes. 

Q. And you are penalized if you are a manufacturer if 
you are caught doing that; is that right? A. The impartial 
chairman can penalize you. 

Q. The union can file a complaint and prosecute that 
matter, can they not? A. Yes. 

Q. So, even in those instances where the manufacturer 
(1312) is concealing the true nature of what it is he is buy- 
ing, if the union accountant or business agent recognizes the 
name of the contractor with a reference to the purchase of 
a garment, he is able to file a complaint for a violation of 
the contract, isn’t he? A. He is able to, yes. 

Q. 1)0 you know whether that was ever done with Mr. 
Grossman? A. No, I do not. 

Q. Did you ever ask Mr. Ilofif about that? A. No, I 
never have. 

Q. Now, in addition to union employees who police the 
contracting piovisions, isn’t it also true that employees of a 
manufacturer’s shop sometimes make complaints against 
manufacturers for giving out work? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Isn’t it also true that other union manufacturers 
sometimes bring information to the attention of the union? 
A. They do. 

Q. 1%>, as far us the sources of your ’’.;owledge are con¬ 
cerned, it is not restrictetl solely to union officials and 
employees; isn’t that right? A. That’s right. 
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y. iHD’t it a fact, Mr. Stofaky, that Home violators (1313) 
of the contracting clauHe are notorious for their violations of 
that clauHe? A. Some ar? pretty bad, yes. 

y. Isn’t it an open secret that some of these larger manu¬ 
facturers are giving out work as far as they can? A. No, 
sir. It is not an open secret. 

y. Aren’t there many shops that you now know are 
giving out contracting on a substantial and large scale? 
A. Mr. SabetUi, having suspicion and being able to go before 
an impartial chaiiniau and prove it are just not the same 
thing. 

y. Well, you don't have to pass before any grand jury, 
do you, before you tile a complaint for contracting? A. No, 
you don’t, but you have got to get. the right set of books and 
if a company kei^im four and five and six different sets of 
books and has one prepared for the union, vou will have a 
very diflicult time establishing what in fact business he 
does do. 

(2. lint there is no doubt alsmt the fact that the union 
could file a complaint against every manufacturer they 
suspected of contracting and then asked to set; his books 
and make a book analysis; isn’t that right? A. Yes, it is. 
5U0-Home complaints, yes. 

(1314) 

y. Isn’t that right? A. Yes, that is true. 

• • * • • 

(1315) 

y. In fact, after Mr. (ilasser left the market, the union 
was successful in proving substanfial contracting violations 
against some of these firms, isn’t that right? A. I don t 
know if he left—you know, precisely when you mean. Do 
you mean after he was fired? 

y. That's right. A. The answer is we have had some, 
yes. 

y. Well, isn’t it a fact, Mr. Stofsky, that in June of 
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1971 Chateau Fiira received two complaints for contracl- 
ing and was thereafter fined f2,r>0(t and ordered to take on 
six additional workers? A. I believe that is a fact. 

<2. That’s a fact, isn’t it? A. I believe it is. I haven’t 
cheeked that out thorouKhl.v. I take your woi-d for it. 

Q. Now, with respect to the peri(Mi of 1967 throii^di the 
time Mr. (llusser left the market, do yon know whether 
any complaint was ever filed against riiatean Furs? A. I 
don’t know, but in resjtonse to your question yesterday I 
asked someone o make some notes for me. If yon wcaiM 
allow me to look at them. 


(1310) * * * 

Q. Now, with respect to fh.- firm of Chateau Furs-do 
you remember (hem? A. Yes. 

(i. They were not even furriers; isn’t that right; A. 
That’s right. They make fake fur, imitation. 

(i. I want you to direct your attention to the period 
of ’67 thnmgh August of 1979 when Mr. Olasser left the 
market and tell me whether insofar ns your records will 
reflect any complaints were filed against Chateau Furs. 
A. I did not d(t that, Mr. Sabetta. I restricted mvwdf to 
the contracting complaints, not any coinrdaints. 

<i. That’s what I am talking about. Thank v«m for 
(1317) the correcti..n. I am talking almnt contracting 
complaints. A. Yes. 

Q. With respect to that period, were any such com¬ 
plaints filed? A. ’67 to when? 

ii. Through ’70 when (llasser left the market in August. 
A. I don’t have anything on that. 

(i- No fines were imposed? A. No. 

(1 Now, direct your attention, please, to Daniel Furs. 

I’m sory, I don’t have that one. 

Q. You don’t have Daniel Furs? A. No. 




/ 
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Q. Do .voii have any knowle<lge that Daniel Furs in 
19G9 waH lined by any Hource, the union or the injpartial 

chairman? A. No, I do not. 

Q. Directing your attention to the Baker firm. Do 
you have a .sheet on that one? A. I think I ahould have it. 
It may not be in this hatch. If you will permit me. 

(1318) 

g. Yes. Du you have the Baker firm there? A. les. 

Mr. Babetta: May we just add this, your Honor, 
as part of the other exhibit? 

The Court: Yes. How many pages is 57? 

Mr. Saljetta: One, two, three, four and now a 
fifth page labeled Baker. 

May the record refiect I am stapling this last 
j)age and it will become part of 57 for identification. 


(1319) 

Q. Now, addressing yourself to the Baker fi.’m, were 
there any complaints tiled against Mr. Baker for contract¬ 
ing in 196S. ’(59 and *70, up «in(il August of 1970? A. No, 
there none. 

g. And after Mr. (llasser left the market in August 
of 1970 were any complaints tiled against Baker? A. I 
have one here for Ociober. 

g. And that resulted in a »500 fine? Isn’t that right? 
A Y 6R. * 

(i. Does that, ineid«‘ntally, Mr. Btofsky, help refresh 
your memory aliont whether Mr. Baker was fined $500 in 
1970? A. This says so. I am sure he was. 

(). i)o you remember I asked yon a series «)f questions 
yesterday about .Mr. Katcher and yourself regarding the 
Baker firm? A. Yes. 

(J. Does that help refresh your memory as to how the 
fine was urrive<l at? A. Not at all. 

g. Your recollection is Mr. Katcher still had no deal- 


I 
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ings w’hatever with regaitl tc) the diapiite and s<*ttlenient? 
(1320) A. Not with me. 

Q. Not with you? A. No, air. 

y. You me ceitain of (liat? A, Alwolutely. 

( 4 . N(»w, ufldicKHing yoiiiaelf to the Kchwartzbauiii firm 
- A. Yea? 

Q. Were any eomplainta filed againat Mr. Sehwartz- 
baum for eontraeting in 10(58, Y,0, 70, up through Au^uat, 
when Mr. (llaaaer left the market? A. There ia a atrike in 
May of 1909. 

Q. la thia with reap»*<t to eontraeting? A. It ia either 
with reapeet to eontraeting or importing of gurmenta. 

(i. Doean’t your record refieet what it ia? A. I don’t 
have that on here. I know it waa one or the other, 

Q. Well, I think yealerday y«)u teatifinl it waa im¬ 
porting. la that aeeurate? A. It ia either one or the other, 
yea. 

y. I am aaking you now whether yeaterday you teatifiwl 
it waa for importing? A. Verv probably. 

(1321) 

Q. Did aomething hup|)en overnight to alter your recol¬ 
lection aa to that? A. No, Mr. Sabetta. 

Q. Now, in KeptemlM-r, apeeifieally, Septemlwr 18, 1970, 
after Mr. Oluaaer ha<l left the market were any complainta 
filed againat Sehwartzbaum f<ir contracting? A. Yea. 

y. Aa a matter of fact, the 9rm waa flnwl ^I3r)00 and 
directe<l to take on aix addiiionai workera? lan’t that 
right? A. That ia right. 

Q. I direct your attention to the Corinna Fur firm*' 
A. Yea. 

g. With reapeet to the i)eriod ’(58, ’(59, were any con¬ 
tracting complainta filed againat that firm? A. No. 

Q. N<» finea were impoawl? A. Not ’68, ’69. 

( 4 . Aa a matter of fact, Mr. Stofaky, waan’t there a 
complaint filed in Novemln'r, 19(58, for contracting? A. I 
don't have that. I have one in January of 1970. 


( 
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(i. Riglit. lint you have no record of a November 
(1322) ’68 complaint? A. TIuh \h the only one that I waa 
given. 

(J. A id there ia certainly no record of any 6ne for thoae 
yearn, ’68 and ’69? A, Not that I know of. 

Q. On January 16, 1970, waa aiich a complai. t filed? 
A. According to thia reconl, yea. 

g. Do you know whether a lamk investigation w» » n- 
ducted? A. No, I do not. 

Q. What waa the aum of the fine? A. The impartial 
chairman imposenl a hundred-dollar fine. 

Q. A hundreel dollaia? A. Y'ea. I’m not certain, Mr. 
Salwtta, but thia ia a little trimming ahop. It couldn’t 
have l>een anything aigniflcant. 

g. Mr. Abramowitz can aak you (jueationa if he wants 
t(> aak you. I'leaae confine youraelf to the (pieationa I am 
aaking you. Now, with rea|»e'ct to .Mr. Groasman, do you 
have a aheet on that firm? A. No, I do not. 

g. Well, if I told you that complainta were filed (1323) 
in '66, ’67, ’69, ’70, would you have reason to doubt that? 
A. No. 

g. If I told you that he waa flneel in 1967 fl50, would 
you have any reaaor te) eloubt that? A. No. 

g. Directing yorr attention to 1973, do you have any 
recollection of any complainta againat Mr. Grossman at 
that time? A. I know that we did have complainta, yea. 

g. Do you know when the original indictment was filed 
in this case? A. Which one? 

g. The original indictment? There was one single in¬ 
dictment. Do you re<-nlt when that waa filed? A. Yea. 

Q. Approximately when waa that? A. March ’73. 
g. March of ’73? A. Yes, air. 

g. Now, isn’t it a fact, Mr. Ktofsky, that in May of 
1973 a complaint waa filed against the Grossman firm for 
contracting? A. Yea. 

g. Isn’t it a fact that some months later that firm 
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(13l»4) wax Hiixpendwl froi- he protection of the contra< t 
initially and tiiat a settlement was worked out between the 
union and Mr. Orossman wherein that firm paid a 110,000 
fine to the union for contractiiiK? A. Yes, and for the first 
time we got all of his Imoks. 

Q. That is a fact? A. Yes, that is a fact. 

Q. No complaints were filed in '«H, were there? A. I 
don't know. 

Q. No comidaints were filed in 1071, were there? A I 
don’t know, Mr. Sabetta. 

Mr. Sabetta: May we have this marked as a 
fJovernment’s exhibit. Let the record note that this 
w’as produced by Mr. Abramowitz now. 

(Oovernment’s Exhibit 58 was marked for iden- 
flcation.) 

Q. Take a look at this document and see if it refreshes 
your recolk-tion as to the nature of the action taken by 
the union against the Hchwartzbaum firm? A. Yes. 

y. Does that tell you now what the union was striki .u 
against? (1325) A. Yes, it does. 

y. M hat was it? A. Iluying imports. 

Q. Not contracting? A. That is correct. 

Q. Do you have a sheet there lor Walter Steil? A I 
don’t think so. No, I do not. 

g. Would it surprise you if I told you that in 1968 
there were four separate complaints against Mr. Bteil for 
contracting? A. No, It would not. 

Q. Would it surprise you if I told you that no action 
whatever was taken against Mr. Hteil for contracting? 

A. It would not surprise me at all, because if_ 

g. Mr. Btofsky- 

Mr. Abramowitz: Let him finish the answer. 

Mr. Kabetta: I didn’t ask him why. 
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Mr. Abramowitz: He is cutting off the witness. 
The Court: I think I will sustain the objection. 

He may answer that question more fully. 

Q. All right, Mr. Stofsky, would you answer that? A. 

I mentioned a little while ago that some business agents 
madie it a practice of writing out (1326) contracting com¬ 
plaints on a general principle almost, and one of those was 
a man named Wolliner. He used to write them out 

The Court: ^ going to restrict you to answer¬ 
ing the question that was asked. I gathered that 
you have not completed your answer with respect 
to a specific question. You may fully answer the 
specific question. The question is directed as to 
whether or not you would be surprised as to Walter 
Steil that what- 

Q. That four complaints were filed against him in ’68 
and no action was ever taken against him. 

The Court: What is your answer? 

A. No, 1 would not be surprised. 

Q. Do you know a man named Victor Lust? A. No. 

Q. You do not know him at all? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you hear the testimony in this courtroom that 
Mr. Lust runs a union shop composed of one person? A. I 
believe I did. 

• • • » * 

(1327) • * * 

y. Can you tell us what 40 toe identification is? A. 40 
is a settlement and release signed between the union rep¬ 
resentative by Mr. Wolliner and the Victor Lust firm—I 
think that is the name of the company—signed by a man 
named Victor Lust. 
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ii. You do not know Victor Lust? A. No, I do not. 

y. What wag the agreed upon Hettlement for that viola¬ 
tion? A. 1760. 

ti. Article 16, Paragraph 1, Section B, and Article 12 
Paragraph 11 refer to what? A. Pm not sure, Mr. Sabetta.’ 
If you will let me look at the agreement_ 

y. Please do. Ut me suggest that you l>egin by looking 
at the contracting provisions— 

Mr. Sabetta: —handing to the witness, (1328) 

your Honor, Government’s Exhibit 1 in evidence. A. Yes? 

y. Is that what those references ai-e to, the contracting 
provisions? A. Yes. 

y. That is a settlement for a contrat^ting violation, is it 
no? A. 1 assume so. 

y. Now, addressing your attention to the backs of those 
complaints, loginning with Maich 29, 1968, do you see the 
leference to Mr. V’ictor Lust on the back of that complaint? 
A. Yes. 

y. What was the size of the alleged violation by Mr. 
Hteil <n terms of the labor costs done by Mr. Lust? A. f85 

<i. And nothing was done so far as you know with the 
prose< ution of the complaints against Mr. Steil which you 
have in your hands now? A. As far as 1 know. 

y. And the work i)erforraed by Mr. Lust totaled about 
168? A. 185. 

y. 185? (1329) A. Yes. 

y. Mr. Lust in his settlement of the contracting dispute 
with the union was flne<l f750? Is that right? A. Yes. 

y. \ on say you have no knowledge as to whether he is a 
one-man shop or not? A. I do not. 

y. Incidentally, is it a practice for the union to or¬ 
ganise a man who runs a wholly owne<l shop like that? 
A. It is not the practice of the union at all, but unfor¬ 
tunately what happens is that the manufacturers mav 
find themselves during the period of time where they mav 
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have had ten people and becauBe of a lack of buBinesa they 
wind up with one or two. 

(2. Do you know whether that was true in the caae of 
Mr. LuBt? A. 1 have no idea. 

Q. Is Mr. Wolliner alive? A. Yes, he is. 

g. Do you have a Bheet there for Sherman Brothere? 

A. Yes, I do. 

g. Doew that Bheet reflect whether or not any conipluiutB 
were file<l against Mr. Sherman or hiB firm in ’67? A. No. 
(1330) 

(J. And in ’<>8 there was a complaint filed in January? 
Is that correct? A. That is correct. 

g. And he was fine<l |200? A. And had to add a cutter 
and a floor worker. 

g. He was direi-ted to take on two additional workers? 
A. Yes. 

(2. Ill 1070. on August 6, he was fined another f260? 
A. Yes. 

(2. Do you know whether any book investigations were 
done at that ti.' .e of that firm of your own knowledge? A. 

I don’t know. 

g. Now, Mr. Rtofsky, I want you to direct your atten¬ 
tion to NovemlsT 2, 1970, with respect to the Sherman 
Brothers firm and ask you whether a complaint waa filed 
on that date against that firm? A. Yes. 

g. That complaint later resultefl in the suspension of the 
firm for three months from the agreement? A. That was 
the impartial chairman’s decision. 

The Court: What year? 1970? 

The Witness: ’71, I have. 

( 1331 ) 

The Court: The disposition w^as in ’71, but the 
complaint was in '70. 

The Witness: The impartial chairman decided it 
almost a year later, in ’71. 
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And he directed the lii-m be auepeuded from the pro¬ 
tection of the ati-tHJiueiit? A. That ig correct. 

And thig took place incidentally, the filing of the 
t-omplaiut, after Mr. Ulaager left the market? 1 h that right? 
A. Xoveml»er, yes, that would l)e right. 

<2. .Viul the union later reached an agreement? Isn’t that 
right? A. 1 don’t know. 

Q. \lell, isn’t it a fact that the firm was later fined 
f2,500 and directe<l to take on four additional workers? 
A. I don’t know. 

Q. You have no knowle<ige of that? A. No. 

(i. The stu*et does not reflect that at all? A. No, it 
do(‘sn’t. 


Now, .Mr. Stofsky, the union in 11)71 and 1972 knew 
wliere all the contractors were? (i;i32) A. Not all. 

Q. Virtually all? Isn’t that true? A. Yes. I would' 
sjiy yes. 

In fact, you directe4l the business agents in the 
sunnner of 1971 to go out and ask them to close down dur¬ 
ing August, the vacation periml? A. I did. 

<2. And later again in ’72 you dinn tefl business agents 
to go out ill January and February and ask tuem to close 
down during that period? A. I did. 


(I Ro for the most part you knew exactly where they 
wen* bsated? A. Well, we know that most of them are 
in the market and business agents know who is in their 
building. 

Q. Now, if Mr. Poulos’ testimony is eorreit that he em- 
ploywl say some six to ten iMs.ide at various times during 
the year in his shoji, woubl you agree with him that that 
would Ih* a fairly sixahle shop? A. Indeed. 


Q. It would he a big one? A. Probably the biggest. 

<1 Do you have any knowleiige of whether Mr. Oold ever 
visiteii that shop? A. I do not. 

Q. Do ,you have anv knowledge which would tend to 
discredit Mr. Poulos’ assertion? 
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Hr. Abriiiuowitz: 1 object to the forui of the ques- 
tioo. 

Mr. Sabetta: 1 withdraw it. 

g. Would it Ik; in the ordinary couree of Mr. UoH j 
buHineas as the organizer and enforcer of contracting pro- 
viaiona to have viaited a ahop like Mr. Pouloa? A. If he 
could get in. 

g. You heard Mr. Pouloa teatify that Mr. Gold did get 
in on mnneroua occaaiona? A. I heard him aay I don’t 
know about the nuiueroua. 1 did hear him aay it. I waa 
told that Mr. Pouloa wotild not let anyone in hia place. 

tj. Did you ever viait Mr. Pouloa’ ahop? A. Never. 

g. Never viaited it? A. Never. 

g. .Mr. Ktofaky, ian’t it a fact that moat of theae con- 
tractoi-a are aomewhut concerned about their relatlonahip 
with the union? 

Mr. Abramowitz: 1 object to the form of the yuea- 
tion. 

(1334) 

The Court: Suatained. 

g. Well, ia it true that the union haa the power to dia- 
rupt the buaineaa of the contractora? A. The union haa 
tried for 50 yeara to do that. 

g. And it Bucceede«l in a number of caaea, didn’t it? 
A. You aucceed for a period of time and then it atarta 
all over again. 

g. Well, did you hear .Mr. Pouloa teatify that at nuiner- 
ona tiniea various contractora in his building were picketed 
by the union? A. Yes, I did. 

(j. There ia no reason to doubt that, ia there? A. I 

think that ia true. 

Q. The union does picket contractors? A. From time 
to time. 
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y. And, in fact, it can keep contracture and tbeir em¬ 
ployees from actually working a full day? Isn’t that 
right? A. Xo, that is not right. We do not have an agree¬ 
ment with contractors and they don’t respect our picket 
lines. 

Q. In other words, you are saying that if you draw 
up a picket line around a contracting shop that the union 
has not been successful in keeping that shop closed for 
(1335) the period of time when the pickets have been out? 
A. I’m saying that any contractor that wants to go in 
goes in; we don't have an agreement there; we don’t. The 
workers of his shop are not members of the union, if he 
has a worker. 

Q. Directing your attention to January and February 
of ’72 are you aware of the fact that as a result of the 
visits of the union business agents virtually all of the con¬ 
tractors close down during that period of time at the 
union’s request? A. No. 

y. Are you aware of the fact that over 50 of them 
clc.-''-■ down? A. I have no knowledge. 

y. You have no knowledge? A. I have no knowledge 
of how many closed. 

<i. You receiveil no reports from your business agents 
about that? A. Not of how many closed, no. 

y. Didn’t you ask them iwrsonally to go out and do 
that? A. I did, pursuant to a directive of the Joint Coun¬ 
cil. 

y. And they never came back and indicated to you 
(1336) how successful those rtsjuests had been? W’e 
never knew who closed, who didn’t. 

y. Mr. Stofsky, isn’t the market hsated in about a 
three-block area? .\. Three, four blocks. 

y. Principally? A. Yes. 

(). Is it your testimony today that you have no knowl¬ 
edge of how successful the eflforts of the business agents 
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were during January and Pebruary of 19(2*^ A. \eH, it ia. 
(1337) 

The Court: We will take a recess in about two, 
and a half minutes. 

Q, Mr. Stofsky, you testified that Mr. Grossman in 
1972 added to his shop the shop of Bill Poulos and Mr. 
Poulos’ workers; is that correct A. 1 know he did that, 
yes. 

y. Did he do it at your reijuest? A. No, 1 never re¬ 
quested him to add Bill Poulos. 

y. Did you request him to add anyone? A. For many 
years. 1 had these conversations with him asking him to 
take up additional workers and stop giving out work. 

y. And in 1972 he did take up additional workers; isn’t 
that right? A. I’m just—yes, ’72, yes. 

y. He did take up additional workers? A. Yes. 

y. In about June of that year; isnt’ that right? A. 

I believe so. 

y. You heard Mr. Poulos’ testimony that he and his 
workers joined Mr. Grossman’s shop? A. Yes. 

y. Isn’t that right? A. Yes. 

(1338) 

(). Is it your testimony that prior to that time, within 
two or thri*e months prior to .lune of ’72, you had made 
no reciuest of Mr. Grossman to add this additional nund»er 
of workers? A. 1 certainly did make u rwjuest of him to 
do so, yes. 

When? .\. I’m not sure. I think I—I think I told 
yon yesterday that 1 wasn’t sure of what time of the year 
it was, whether it was around the end of ’71, the begin¬ 
ning of ’72. I’m not certain. 

Q. What did yon say to him on that occasion? \. I 
could give yon the sense of it. 

Q. Give ns your best recollection. That’s all yon can 
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give UB. A. Okay. It was along the lines of many siiuiljir 
converHations, of urging him, of tellling him: we know you 
give out work. We think that you are doing the wrong 
thing. We ask you to take up people, to be a legitimate 
gay, to compete on an ecpial level with everyone else. 

We went through this so many times. His answer would 
be: I don’t give out work. You know, it was just a year 
in, year out thing. 

Q. \\hat was this answer on this occasion, the same 
(1339) as always? A. No, it was not. 


Mr. Abramowitz: Which occasion? 

Mr. Sabetta: We are talking about this one oc¬ 
casion, I think. 

A. (Continuing) It was not. At that time he also said 
that he—since he’s now part of a conglomerate, anything 
that he would do, he would have to get the approval of 
the organization he worked for. 

y. 8o he didn’t just give you a flat denial on this oc¬ 
casion? A. Yes, he gave a flat denial, 

(j. A flat denial? A. Yes. 

Q. Later in June of ’72 he did take up Mr. Poulos’ 
shop; isn’t that right? A. Yes. 

Q. Iletween the conversation that vou have just re¬ 
ferred to, the one in late ’71 or early ’72 where you made 
yet another recpiest of Mr. (Irossnian, did the union un¬ 
dertake any specific activities against Mr. Grossman's shoi) 
to induce him to take in .Mr. Pouhm? A. Not that I know 
of. 


(j. Ho that between this end of 1971, early '7i.» 
(1340) conversation, and taking in these additional union 
workers, so far as you are concerned, the union exerfe.l 
no additional pressures on Mr, Grossman; is that riirht’ 
A. Not that 1 know of. 
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Q. None that you know of? A. Not that I recall. I 
juHt don’t. 

Q. Did you ever ask Mr. Hoff how is it that Mr. JrosS' 
man after all these years finally decided to add a dozen 
more people to his shop in or about that period? A. No, 

I didn’t ask him because we had a followup conversation 
in the offices of the conghunerate on this question. 

Q. Was that before or t.fter he added the workers? A. 

Before. 

Q. What was said at that time? A. Much the same 
conversation and an agreement that he would add addi¬ 
tional workers as soon as possible. 

Q. What arguments did you advance at this time which 
found favor with Mr. Grossman which earlier he had sim¬ 
ply turned aside? A. I don’t think Mr. Grossman cared 
as much at that time. He was part of a conglomerate. 
He was getting—you know, he had a salary. It wasn’t his 
own business any longer. He didn’t resist as strongly as 
(1341) he had in the past on this question. 

(i. He resisted as strongly as he had? A. He did not. 
As long as Mr. Ricciardi, who was the head man—I don’t 
know what his prec ise title is—of the conglomerate agreed, 
Mr. Grossman did not offer any great resistance. 

• • • • • 

(1346) * • • 

Q. Mr. Htofsky, when we left off we were talking about 
Mr. Grossman’s firm taking in additional workers in 1972; 

do you rec’all that? A. Yes. 

Q. Now’, w’e had been talking almut the meeting with 
Mr. Ricciardi, Mr. Grocsman, Mr. Hoff and yourself. Do 
you recall that nH*eting? A. Yes, I do. 

Q- Approximately when did that take place? A. I am 
not sure, .Mr. Walietta. At the end of ’71, the beginning 
of ’72. It was somewhere in that area. It was a very busy 
time for us. 
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<2. Has it at the ufllceH of Kiehtuu International? A. 
Yea, it waa. 

(1347) 

Q. On that (Mcaaion, if would be fair to aa.v that you 
again urged the GroHHinan firm to take in additional 
workera? A. Yea. 

Q. Do you recall advancing any new arguinenta to Mr. 
Oroaaniaii or Mr. Kicciurdi on that occaaion? A. No, I do 
not. 

Q. Bunically you aaid more or leaa the aatne thing you 
had aaid in the puat; ia that right? A. Yea. 

Q. You told Mr. Oroaanian he had been contracting? 
A. Yea. 

Q. Did you auy that in front of Mr. Hicciardi? A. I 
don’t recall, becauae I do remember that Mr. Iticciardi waa 
like in and out of the room. 

(2. What waa the purpoae of that mf*eting? A. It waa 
arranged by Mr. Oroaamun, I uaaume to get Mr. Kicciardi’a 
agreement or diaagreement almut the additional workera. 

(2. In other worda, you hatl apoken to Groaaman before 
the Kicciardi meeting? A. Yea. 

g. And he aaid, “I will have to check with Ricciardi 
about thia thia time,” ia that right? (134«) A. That’a it. 

g. In other worda, he didn’t give you a *l~t denial on 
that, he aaid, “I will have to take it up with my boaa”? 
A. He denied giving out work, and in the courae of the 
converaatiou aaid that he ia no longer the man who can 
determine everything there. He worka for the conglomerate. 
He would have to take that ui> with them. 

g. Did you know that he retained the (tfflee of chief 
executive otticer of Dun Groaaman Fur Diviaion of Kichton 
International? A. I have no idea what hia title waa. 

g. Or- A. 1 don’t know what hia title ia. 

g. Do you know what hia duties were? A. I know he 
waa running the ahop for the company. 
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(J. And lie had the power to hire and fire, did you 
know that? A. I aKsume he did. 

Q. It was at Mr. OroHHiiian’8 suggestion that this meet¬ 
ing took plaee? A. Ahsolntely. 

Q. Now, was it at that meeting that it was decided that 
additional workers would lie employed l»y the Grossman 
(1349) firm? A. I don't think that there was a decision 
made at the meeting, actually. 

Q. When was the decision made? A. It was probably 
some time later that I first heard that they were going to 
put on additional people. 

Q. From whom did you hear that? A. I think from Mr. 
Hoff. 

Q. From Mr. Hoff? A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Do you know how many workers ^r. Grossman’s 
firm had prior to taking on these additional workers? A. 
I didn’t know, but I rwall some testimony almut it here. 
I think it was alsmt 11 that was mentioned. 

Q. Did you ever ask Mr. Hoff how many workers he 
had? A. Not specifically, no. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Hoff ever visited that 
shop from time to time? A. I’m sure he did. 

(i. D(K‘s the business agent have access to the factory- 
portion of each of those shops? A. Sure. 

Q. How many workers did Mr. Grossman take in at 
(1350) that time? A. I think it was something like 12 or 
thereabouts. 

(2. Was there any prior agreiunent lietw-een you and 
Mr. Grossman that these workers would be given mem- 
liership in the union? A. There was not an agreement, but 
we told him, as we have told many others, that if they get 
jK-ople to close down a contracting shop, we will give the 
workers immediate permits. 

Q. That’s what you did here; is that right? A. Yes, sir. 

• • « • • 
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